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The Textile World’s Complete Directory of Textile Establish- 
ments, the Mill Trade and of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, is 
presented to every paid-up subscriber. 360 pages, with 19 


textile maps. 


Portrait and Sketeh of William B 
Plunkett 
Labor Legislation 
Wool Votes 
Cotton Trades in Great Britain 
The Cotton Bale 
Cotton Gin Tests 
Cotton Swindling 
Votes on the Wool Tariff 
0 Colors and their Applications 
tton Manufacturing in Russia 
tas Applied to Every-Day Life 
eof Cotton Machinery and Valuation 
New Spinning Frame 
e Suggestions for Woolens 
York Dry Goods Trade 
land Cotton Markets 
Cotton Department 
rextile Designing—Yarns—Hoppet 


Feeder and Opening Cotton 


sweepings—Japan’s Enterprise 
Woolen Department 

How to Design a Cloth—Silk Fin 

sh—Construction of Woven Tex 

tures — Textile Ornamentation 


Classified Index for Buyers, 


England’s Woolen Trade—Wool in 
Symrna 

Knitting Department 
Knit-Goods Situation Practical 
Knitting—Oil Spots on Underwear— 
Chemnitz—Circular Knitting Ma 
chines— Leipzig 

Power Department 
Braced and Stayed Surfaces—Mill 
Design Economizers Running 
Without Oil 

Dyeing Department 
Dyeing Receipts—Notes—Silk Gloss 
on Yarn 

Yarn Department 

Questions and Answers 

New Publications 

Industrial News 

Mill News . 

Personals 

Situations Wanted 

Mills, Machinery and Specials 

Textile Patents 

Recent Sales of Mill Shares 

The Textile World’s Directory 


pa - Page 113. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, i 119. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Including Directory. 
20 Cents per Copy. 


GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


N 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and § 


Finishing Machinery. 


Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. § 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


a OF -——— 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


t . 
. 

: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


/_— BEETLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








H. W. Burrerworta & Sons Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 











—— FOR ALL KIN 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Ec- 
centric (Patent applied for) for impart- 


ing vibrating motion. 


The above gives a uniformly smooth mo- 
tion and the finish obtained on goods 
is of a superior character. 
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HE | OWELL RING FRAME, 

















All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 

We supply the best Separator in the market and provide al/ 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 


that don't break down, and al/ other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 


ro.) 





| 


Consideration 





2A) Northrop 


| a oom 


is” 
_¢ 
q 


Involves comparison 
with former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 


our spindles only gained a fraction. 


i i i i i i i i ll i i ilk il i al la i til al ll hl lai hl al al hale ht i 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 


Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S$. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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COTTON aicmex, 








The Whitin = Works, 


Southern Office: 





COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just.as Good,” 


Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 
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Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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™=©FISHER GARD FEED 


Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 








WOONSOCKET; WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Warns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WooONnsOCEET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHerR Faeps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKEL WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,/883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
e-- — * 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 27:3 constsetion 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, givihg good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





LOOMS AND COMBS 9 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
IsOOm rc nae sce 


ullders of e riety of 


| WEAVING , 
MACHINE, 








Crompton-Noble Comb. 


For Combing 
COARSE | 


MEDIUM | WOOLS. 


FINE 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A, 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SEDE SEA™ — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FOENESHEE — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE-— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURA- 
BELAT W— Superior to any other Can. 

Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
Roving Cans. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of LOOMS «. Plain and Fancy Weaving. 





Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 





Farnsworth Card Clothing Co., 
MACHINE CARD CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 


80 McKay St., PITTSFIELD,.MASS. 








GARNETTS AND DRYERS ll 


CARNETT MACHINES 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. : . . 





Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


CYCLONE “33> DRYERS 


4000-ib. Wool Yarn Truck Dryer. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHITLA., - = ~ PA. 
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ae TeDDARY Hace “peeeengy & Co. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 7 BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A. 
—IMPORTERS OF~ 


__ EGYPTIAN COTTON. | 








PLATT BROS. & CQ.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1804” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 


flats te the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole;Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, =="3S=0°7~ 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is wi 


The ‘Setrvep is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 














ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























MILL SUPPLIES 





SHRI sty 


\RINGS U.S. STAND: 


al Zak, SARD.TRAVELER 
CLEARERS.METALIC 


— _ BURNISH LIKE 
= THAT PRO- 
DUCED § 


TRAVELER 


Sutire Cutiits for New Mills, 

or small and odd items that 
N T INC vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 











AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. in Mill Supplies, 





A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER. MASS. 





STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER Paterson N J. 


5 b] . 
Vi A I L Ss. REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Libe sian SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 
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Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIAL1IES: 
Spinning Tubes, 
Caps (Stee! or [ren) 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Etc- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


Makers of the Bamford & smith Self lubricating 
Spinning Tube 











GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 
Manufacturers of 


Persian, Welsh and Calf ROLLER SKINS. 








BELIJAHI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HBLLIOT & HALL, 


34 1-2 Hermon &.. Worcester, Maas. 
TEOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


\ Machine Wool ; Cotton Combs 
() Combs 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








Send fer Cireniar. 





Neatly Re-Needled 


Harkles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orarge St., Providence, R, |. 





T Wahn’s ‘seen Watchman’ 
Harness Varnish _| "hs Se-~ Watcher's Tine Delecier 


For JACQUARD LOOMS. | six or twelve stations 


and the keys are all dif 
ferent. A libera! al 
$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra, 


lowanee made for old 
D. L.WITMER & BRO., 


detectors. For cireu 
lars, prices and further 
5TH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 


information address, 

NANZ & CO.. 

116 A Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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MILL SUPPLIES 











COMB CIRCLES 


Fallete’ and’ Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PiCKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, W. J. 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C, 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINBFDRY. 


ory | Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS, 





Gardaer & Beid’s Card Tooth Raiser, 


es or Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
ak other = ls used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
r circula 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St, WORCESTER, MASS 


FINISHING MACHINERY rvine. Dyeing, Pulling 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 





Shearing, Singeing. Bl es, Spirals, Brushes urnished or 
repaired: W Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or he mn rforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. How ARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
SP ~~ BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
“a) 


sted 


( 


TUBES, Etc. 


wane oe VANDA T, 





Sie Salem Co., N. J. 








SALEM F 


Especially adapted ierhils 


Reeds 


Manufactured 


by 


GOLD MEDATI, 


and Harness, 





J. A. GOWDEY & SON. 


P. O. Box 707, ~ 
P. O. Box 256, - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
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The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. | WM.W.KELLOCC, 


Cuas. F. CURWIN, Treas., SALEM, MASS. SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Factory Sewing Machines and Suppl. | ADA DIAN TEACEI 


High Grades a specialty. 
Samose Orders Solicited. 























Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 
COnrON WASTE: IRENS: 
Cheaper. ncn AMERICAN 

\K SILK MFG. CO., 


Ni — $11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 
— Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 


















JAS. SCOTT, 


DEALER IN 


New and Second-Hand Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery, 


Agents for Wm. White Wool Scouring Ma. 
chines and Atlas Burr Pickers. 


222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

8 5 s y i 
Pte tetee ne een ile. _ Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
. 1% . durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Wilcex & Gibb’ Supplies. (o'ton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 
Loopers. Needles, Threads. etc. 
































THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 









NEW YORK. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 25 to 30s 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
* peeing much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


he goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
' tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, ~ 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


















WATCHES, LINEN YARN, ETC 
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Elgin Watches 


are honest watches — honest 
watches tell the truth—the 
truth is all that need be told 
about honest watches. 


The Elgin factory has made 
more watches than any other 
factory in the world in the 
period—nearly eight millions. 


The Fall Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
by reason of its third of a century 
of tested accuracy and proven 
durability, has become the world’s 
standard time piece. 

Any jeweler will tell you its 
detailed excellencies. 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word ** Elgin” en- 
graved on the works — fully 
guaranteed. 


Elzin National Watch Co. 
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THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


RICHMOND, 


WA, 


GRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


Asphalt Ready Roofin 
urable than metal; 
Roofing Pitch, 


Two and Three-pl 
fire proot; more 

and nsulating Papers, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 


easily applied. 
Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. 


for roofs of any description, water, acid and 


Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
Quality 





FIRE DEFIED!! 





| By The American Fire- Resisting Paint. 


A building protected with these goods becomes 


practically Fire proot. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 


be given at our office to anyone interested. 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 


Samples, and intormation furnished from those 


17 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Hughes Faweett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
a Sp: cialty. 


105 East 39th St., 





New York. 


Standard Aniline Colors 


We Are Not In The Ring pat apc oh pe! ev 


will surprise you. The only house who guarantees per 
cent. as follows: 
3 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 90 cents in keg or barre] lots. 
5 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 45 cents in keg or barre! lots. 
4 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, $1.00. The only color that 
will do it. 
6 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, 85 cents. 
This cotton black will work on mixed goods, with either 
common salt or Glauber’s salt. 
Send directed envelope. Samples of 


Dyed samples free. 
Send for NEW LIST 


colors 5 cents each, for mailing. 
PRICES just out for 1898, 


3. J. BIRD, 
122-124 Arch St., Philadeiphia, 
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SAFE 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


on SP an 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Mydro-Extracior 
in Penns;lvanta. 





Giadic Mand & Cx, 


Gfasgness for all Grail Foburs, 
906 Markel As sol 








CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


mt for the Best Designers in 
= LYONS and PARIS. 


Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 


magneto WATCHMAN'S 
ree tectonics OLOUR, 


620 Atlantic Ave... BOAT! N. WASH. 


ELEVATORS Howte Waiters for any pose. capacity or 
+ weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. CC. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St.. Phila., Pa. 











Textile World's Employment 
CONSULT IT! 


Bureau. 





TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Patent Office to enter the firm 


Patents secured in the United ‘States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal a machinery, including boots 
0 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 








List ef Textile Patents. 


Issued December 21 and 25, 1897, 
January 4 and 11, 1598. 


specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. 
rv. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gavey, 


Card Grinding Apparatus. 597,565 
Joseph Rothwell, Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Fred Rothwell, Berry, Eng., assignors to 
Dobson and Barlow. 

Carding Machine. 597,314. Melvin H. 
Coffin, Whitinsville, Mass., assignor to the 
Whitin Machine Works, sav e place. 

Carding Machine Attachment, 596,605. 
John P.Megonigal, Gladwyne, l’a., assignor 
of one-half to Chas J. Fryer. 

(loth Catting Machine. 596,738. 
Castle, Rome, N.Y. 

Combing Machine (Wool). 597,361. Ed- 
wurd Lodge, Lymansville, R. I., assignor 
of one half to Walter H.,Hersey, Provi 
«ence, R.I. 

Dye, Brown Sulfureted. 596,559. Arthur 
Weinberg, Frankfortonthe-Main, Ger 
many. 

Dye Bhodol. 596,333. Carl O. Muller, 
Basle, Switzerlan’!, as-ignor to the Basle 
C emical Wks.. Bindschedler, same place. 

Fibre Cleansing Apparatus. 596,199 
Sum’l B. Allison, New Orleans, La. 

Gin-Saw Sharpening and Gumming 
machine. 596462. John J.Smith. McDon- 
ongh, Ga., assignor of one half to Paul 
Turner same place. 

Heddle 597,149. Louis Knecht, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Kauit Fabrics, Apparatus for Finishing 
595,893. Paul Schlossman, Philadelphia, 
In. 

Knitting Machine. 595,098. 
Cummings, Cohors, N. Y. 

Muitting Machine (Circular). 595,789. 
John B. Paxton and Ellis I. O'Neill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Knuitting Machine (Circnlar). 597,288. 
Willis A. Ingalls and Theodore 8S. Baron, 


Goswin 


George W. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Baron, Straus 
& Co., same place. 

Kuitting Machine. 597,092. Geo. F. Stur. 
gess, Leicester, England. 

Knitting Machine. 596,299. Peter 0. John- 
son, Rockford, Il. 

Muitting Machine. 596,301. George A. 
Leighton and John H. Rice, Manchester, 
N. H. 

KMuitting Machine 
witening Mechanism (Circular). 596,933. 
Josepb A. Buaileigh, Laconia, N. H., as. 
signor to the Provicence Ktg. Machine 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Knitting Machine. 595,770. Geo. E. Frink, 
Pawtucket R. I1., assignor to E. Jenckes 
Mfg. Co., same place. 

Lace, Ribbon or Belt Reel. 
James A. Dowdy, Clarksville, Ark. 

Mercerizing. 596,464. Carl Tubbe, Augs- 
burg, Germany, assignor to the Fai bwerke, 
vorma!s Mei-ter, Lucius & Bruning, 
Hochst-on the-Main, Germany. 

Oil and Reagent Used Therein, Purti- 
cation of Cotton-seed. 596,411. Orazio Lugo, 
New York city, assignor to the Oraler Mfg. 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

Seed Delinter (Cotton). 597,123. JohnS 
Rosamond, Memphis, Tenn., assignor to 
the Continental Cotton Seed 
place. 

Seed Delinter (Cotton). 597,124. Jobn 8S. 
Rosamond, Memphis, Tenn., assignor to 
the Continental Cotton Seed Co., same 
place. 

Seed Delinting Machine (Cotton). 597, 
327. Wm. A Ragsdale. Greenville, Mass., 
assignor of one-half to Olive A. Pollock, 
same place. 

Seed Delinting Machine (Cotton). 597,- 
125. Frank E. Rosamond, Memphis, Tenn., 
assignor to the Continental Cotton Seed 
Co., same place. 

Spindle Bearing. 595,903. Edgar J. Car- 
roll, Worcester, Mass., assignor tothe Saw- 
yer Spindle Co., Portland, Me. 


Spinning Machime. 596,106. Joseph Fos- 
sel, Boston, Mass. 


Narrowing and 


596,988. 


Co., same 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





Tip SS EI ae 
ALUM LE TELA 
FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD Nov. 3. 


OUR SET 
OF 
CARDS 


Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 


Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. 


We build the best 


18 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 


of workm: unship. 
including 120 inches. 


We also build special widths of cards up to and 


We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 


plete line of woolen 


SPINNING and WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Spinning “MEachine Flier 596,442. Fow 
ler Curl, Avoca, Pa., assignor of two-thirds 
to the Ashley and Shaw Silk Co., Hacketts 
town, N.J 


Spinning Machine Lubricating Device. 
697,331. Leandor Shepard, Brunswick, 
Maine, assignor of one half to Russell W. 
Eaton, same place. 

Leom. 596,441 John C. Brooks, Paterson, 
N. J., assignor to the Draper Co., Port 
land, Me., and Hopedale Mass. 

Loom. 596,444. Wm. B. Fittz and Peter 

Keilly, Oakdule, Mass., assignors to the 
Draper Co., Portland, Me., and Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Loom, 596,448. James H. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass., ass'‘gnor ‘to the Draper Co., 
same place and Portland, Me. 

Loom. 596,254. Edward W. Davenport, 
Hopedale, Mass., as<ignors to the Draper 
Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Loom, 596,487. Geo. O. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mas-~., assignor to the Draper Co., same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Loom Pattern-Matching Mechanism. 
594,039. Alex. Clapperton, Yonkers, N. 

Lo« Shedding Mechanism. 596,879. 
Ge F. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass., as 
signor tothe Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Work3, same place, 

Loom Shuttle. 596,849. Arthur W Beard 
~ell, Milford, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
Co., Portland, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle-Box Operating Mechan 
ixm for Looms. 596,898. John T. Meats anid 
Edwurd L. Sargent, Taunton, Mass. 

Loom Picker Check. 597,19. Richard 
Thackerny, Fall River, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle Check. 596,315. John 
Bannister, Mexico, Mex. 

Loom Warp Stop-Motion,. 595,688 Wil 
liam H. Baker, Pawtucket, R I., assignor, 











some Oil Fillers... 


We are the largest manufacturers 
Our “Cross’’ Filter has been on 
the market 7 successful years 
» Used in 12 countries. Specially 
adapted to Cotton and foolen 
Mills. Capacities 3 to 120 gals. 
per day. Sentonapproval. Re 
duces oil bills 50%. Interesting 
reading matter upon request. 
The BURT MANUFACTURING CO 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 








by direct and mesne assignment, to Fred 
M. Armstrong, same place. 

Loom War Stop Motion Mechan 
ism. 596,443. Florence M. Day, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Spinning-Machine Ring and Traveler. 
597,176. Frederick 8, Culver, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Spinning-“Miachine Bing. 596,016. Abram 
W. Harris, Providence, R. I. 

Spinsing-mule Driving Mechanixn:. 
597,234. Joseph A. Aubry, Buattenbuig, 
Germany. 


Spooling-Wachine, Weft-thread. 506, 
74. Jeun Schweiter, Horgen switz. 

Tentering-Machine Clip. 597162. Fred 
erick I. Dana, Provisence R 1.,assignor to 
the Thos. Phillips Co.. same pluce 

Warping-Machine Registering M« ch. 
unism. 595,907. Russell W. Eaton, Bruns- 
wick, Me., a-siznorto the Draper Co., Port- 
land, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Woven Textile Fabric. 296.267. Car) F. 
Honsch and George Corbion, Jr., Philadel 
phia, Pa., assignors to said Corbion, Jr. 
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1898. 


WILLIAM B. PLUNKETT. 


in 
He re- 
public 


was born 
1850. 


William B. Plunkett 
Adams, Mass., April 2, 
his education in the 
of his native town and at 
Munro Collegiate Institute, Elbridge, 
N. Y. In 1871 he became a partner 
in the then well-known firm of Plun- 
kett & Wheeler, cotton warp manu- 
facturers, composed of his father, the 
late Gen. Wm. C. Plunkett, and his 
uncle, the late Daniel D. Wheeler. 
After the death of Mr. Wheeler the 
firm was merged in that of W. C. 
Ilunkett & Sons, and as such is still 
continued, the partnership now con- 
sisting of Wm. B. Plunkett and his 
brother Charles T. Plunkett. Mr. 
Plunkett has always been prominently 
identified with the advancement and 
prosperity of Adams, in which he is 
a “conspicuous figure,” made so by his 
devotion to all its material interests; 
his unvaried courtesy, kindness and 
liberality; as well as by his tall and 
commanding physique. 

Notably among his many benefac- 
tions was the recent giving, jointly 
with his brother, the use of Forest 
Park as a pleasure ground for the 
benefit of the town’s people. The 
park comprises a large tract of land 
situated near the centre of the town. 
It is artistically laid out in 
lawns, drives, walks, with rustie ar- 
bors and seats perched on rocks or 
nestled in ravines. There fine 
bicycle track. It has a magnificent 
pavillion especially adapted to public 
gatherngs, picnic parties, socials and 
dancing The enjoyment 
of its walks and 
drives on afternoons affords 
ample compensation to the generous 
donors, 


ceived 
schools 


groves, 


is a 


assemblies. 
those who throng 


summer 


Mr. Plunkett is treasurer of the 
Greylock mills at North Adams, a 
plant with 25,000 spindles; also of the 
Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Co.., 
of Adams, which has 155,000 spindles 
and is one of the largest and wealth 
iest of New England corporations. He 
is president of the Greylock National 
Bank of in the 
Berkshire Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
and the Berkshire Mutual Fire Insur 
Co., of Pittsfield, 
prominent corporations and 
tions; president of the Home 
Market Club, Boston. Mr. Plunkett 
has declined rather than sought poli- 
He fine 
stalwart Republicanism and 
has contributed freely of mind, heart 
and purse to party success. 

He was a delegate to the Republi 
can National Convention at Minneapo 
lis in 1892, During the last presiden- 
tial campaign he was in close touch 
with the Republican National 
mittee, and rendered valiant service to 
his party. 


Adams, a_ director 


ance in other 


institu 


and 


also 


tical honors. 
type of 


is, however, a 


Com- 


He has the proud distine- 
tion of enjoying the friendship and 
conlidence of President McKinley in 
a marked and the 
two exists most 


between 
the 


degree, 
families there 
cordial and happy relations. 

In 1897 Mr. Plunkett was appointed 
a member the Government Board 
Visitors at West Point. At the re 
State was elected a 
member of the 
for which 
receiving 


of 
ol 
he 


cent election 


Executive Council, a 
he is 


from 


eminently 
his 


position 
qualified, owl 
town the magnificent endorsement of 
the largest majority on the ticket. 
The vualities of mind and character 
that endear Mr. Plunkett 
iow townsmen and friends generally 


to his fel- 
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may all be summed up in the words 
“He is a man.” The attributes of a 
sterling manhood are seen in him in 
their noblest and best development. 

He is an honored and useful mem- 
ber of the First Congregational 
church of Adams, and the beloved 
superintendent of one of the largest 
Sunday schools of that denomination 
in the State. He justly esteems this 
position his highest honor, more to 
bim than fame or wealth, and one to 
which all others are subordinate. 

As a citizen, Mr. Plunkett is liberal 
minded and large hearted. AS a man 
of affairs and extensive business in- 
terests, he has rare executive ability 
and a high sense of accuracy and 
order. He is an exceptionally ready 
and capable man. He puts his best 
into whatever he does. 





Southern Competition. 


BY A NORTHERN COTTON MILL AGENT. 


The cotton manufacturing industry, 
here in the North, is in a poor business 
condition, and, looking at it from a 
manufacturer’s standpoint, I do not 
see anything very encouraging in the 
future. In the first place I think there 
are too many spindles and looms to 
ever again make it as profitable here, 
at the North, as it has been. There 
must be, if the mills run to their maxi- 
mum, always an overproduction. 

It may be considered, how can we 
manufacture as cheap as the cheapest, 
so as to be equal competitors in the 
market? There are three ways to do 
this: (a) make the machinery produce 
more pounds; (b) run the machinery 
longer hours; (c) pay less wages. Or 
three combined in a moderate 
way would produce the same results. 

I said some five years ago, that the 
Southern mills on coarse work were 
doing just as good work, and as much 
of it, as the mills at the North, on the 
same class of goods, and that they 
onty lacked one thing to do as well on 
fine work, viz., skilled labor, and they 
were fast creating that. Time has 
proved the correctness of the state- 
ment, and Northern manufacturers 


these 


have waked up to a full and complete 
realization that they have, within one 
day ride of their mills, 
competitors of no mean proportions. 

I make the prediction, that inside of 
ten years the Southern mills will 
make the very finest And it 
is no marvel, when we stop to think of 
the Northern capital, brains and mrs- 
cle that have gone to the cotton fields 
and put the spindles and looms along 
side of the gin. Northern corporations 
are investing their surplus in cotton 
mill plants in the South. Note the 
Nashua and Jackson mills, of Nashua, 
N. H., the Massachusetts Mills, of 
Lowell; the Dwight Mfg. Co., of 
Chicopee, and others. 

I have made two trips South during 
the past year, and visited some of the 
best, and some of the oldest cotton 
mills there, running on white and 
colored goods. I found there 66 and 68 
hours against 58 and 60 here; wages 
25 to 40 per cent. less; fuel 30 to 75 per 
cent. less; no freighting of hoops, 
sacks and sand 800 to 1,000 miles. 
Most every mill, except in the large 
towns or cities, runs a company store 
at a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 

Is it any wonder these mills can run 
days, and many of them nights, and 
pay 10, 20 and even 80 per cent. divi- 
dends? while the mills at the North 
are run at cost, or very smnall profits, 
and many at a dead loss. 

I had the opportunity to see the cost 
sheet of one mill, for a six months’ per- 
iod. This mill was on about one-third 
colored work, and the total labor cost, 
including the superintendent and office 
help, in fact every hand about the 
plant that received any pay whatever, 
except the treasurer, was under three 
cents per pound. Yarn ran from §8’s to 
28's, average about 17, very large pro- 
portion 16’s warp and 20’s filling. 
With cotton put into the picker at one 
half cent per pound less than can pos- 
sibly be done at the North, and averag- 
ing one grade higher than here, what 
can be expected of such a conpetition? 

For two years we have been anxious- 
ly waiting and watching for the re- 
vival of the cottn mill industry, and 
while doing so, the spiridles and looms 
have increased in the South to such an 
extent that we are still on the anxious 


and night’s 


fabrics. 
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seat, with no very bright prospect in 
view. 

In order to meet the Southern mills 
in the market, we shall have to bring 
of manufacture to a 
while 


the cost corres- 
ponding level; and mills 
here at the North, which have the best 
of machinery, running at the highest 
possible speed, may be near it, others 
not so well equipped have got to re- 
duce some Fall River 
manufacturers have taken the bull by 
the horns, and propose to reduce 
wages. This may be wise, and it may 
not. ‘bose on the premises are vetter 
able to judge, but I do not any 
other way for them to do. Fall River 
mills have been running for years at 
the highest possible rate of speed and 
to attempt to gain anything in that 
direction now, would be suicidal, and 
I should not be surprised if other cot- 
top mills in the North were obliged 
to follow the same line inside of one 
year. 

I have said that the Southern mills 
get their cotton one-half cent per 
pound less than we do, and that it 
averages one grade higher. Some may 
wonder how this can be done. I was 
told by a mill treasurer in the South, 
that he bought nothing higher than 
middlings for his mill. The next day 
he took me into his mill, and when we 
went into the picker room, they were 
opening cotton. I looked it over care- 
fully,and thensaid to him, “Mr. Blank, 
I thought you told me yesterday that 
you bought nothing higher than mid- 
dlings. “I do not” he said. “Well,” I 
remarked, “you have a very nice look- 
ing pile of good middling cotton there 
now.” As I was going out with him 
the next day, while he was to buy 
some cotton, I thought best to say no 
more, but watch events, and as I saw 
him and his cotton man buy 42 bales 
that day, from 8 or 10 different farm- 
ers, I soon how he bought his 
middling cotton. If a Southern mill 
man is running a store, selling sup- 
plies to a sinall farmer, taking a mort- 
gage on his crop. when that crop is 
brought in, the grade of cotton is never 
above what it really is, I assure you. 
If a farmer, raising 6, 8 or 10 bales of 
cotton, is free to sell where he chooses, 
he hauls it several miles to the mill or 


some 


other 


way. 


see 


SAW 


factory, where he has little or nothing 
to say about the grade, as it is fixed 
by the buyer. 

I wish to touch one other problem 
that has got to be faced in a very few 
years, that is, colored help in the cot- 
ton miils South. This will come as 
sure as day sneceeds night, and while 
it may hurt us still more at first, it is 
the only bright spot I see in the South- 
ern cotton manufacturing situation. I 
say bright spot, because colored help 
will work for so much less wages 
than the Southern whites, that the 
whites will organize and give the 
manufacturers trouble wherever they 
are employed. reason why 
colored help cannot be in all depart- 
ments in the mills South. If we can 
take the people from all lands in our 
Northern mills and teach them to do 
our work,—card, spin and weave, 
why cannot an equally intelligent 
colored person be utilized? This is a 
problem that has got to be faced, and 
if it does not cause the trouble above 
mentioned, it is going to still further 
undermine our cotton mill industries, 
and what are we going to do about it? 


I see no 





Manufacture of Mixed or Party-color- 
ed Fabrics. 


A recent German invention claims 
certain improvements in the manufac- 
ture of mixed or party-colored fab- 
rics, 

The invention is apparently applica- 
ble to fabrics of any description--such 
as those made of wool, cotton, silk, 
or mohair, or mixtures thereof, for ex- 
ample—whether bleached, dyed or 
been subjected to other preparatory 
processes—such as pile cutting or 
shearing, singeing, steaming, wash- 
ing, fulling, treating with chlorin, or 
the like—or whether the fabrics be 
woven from plain or from colored 
threads. Bither upon one side or spon 
both sides of the fabric, either dye- 
stuffs or mordants, or both dyestuffs 
and mordants are applied by means of 
an impressing or printing operation, 
which may be done by any well-known 
device,—such, for instance, as pressure 
rollers or blocks, or the like. In im- 
pressing or printing the fabrics, que 
design or a number of designs may be 
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should be 
as little pronounced or marked as pos 
of 
similar irregu- 


employed, which, however, 


sible, preferably consisting 


they 
minute dots, streaks, or 
Inrly-disposed groundwork. The same 


design may be applied in the same or 
to both of the 


inay be 


different colors sides 


fabric, or a different design 
both sides are to 


the 


used for each side if 


0 treated. Between lines or fig 


the 
printed, the original color of the fabric 


ures of design so impressed or 


should remain conspicuously visible. 


The 


obtained either by 


desired graduations of shades 
the 


are 
diluting color 


latter by less deeply 
the 
ast colors only should 


they 


ing-n or more or 


engraving the design on roller or 
printing-plate 
carefully 
be 


Inust 


nnd should be 


be used, 


fixed” or “ingrained,” which can 
This 


slowly 


lone by stemming. process 


be carried out very and ex- 
tended over a somewhat long period, 
so that the colors may not be damaged 
treatment to which 
This is 


present 


the subsequent 
fabric 


by 
is submitted. 
to the 
fibre has been printed 


the very 


essential, as time 


uy) 
where animal 
upon, the pieces under treatment have 


resist 


of 


been found incapable of even 


ing mere washing for length 


any 
time. 
I he 


sists 


of 
the 


next stage rue process con 


in altering relative positions 
of the component fibres of the fabric, 
effected 


around 


which can be by turning or 


twisting them or partly 


around, so as to efface or tone down 


the sharp edges of the impressed or 
printed design, and thereby to impxrt 
to the fabric, the appearance of a fab- 
fibres of different 


ors or from party-colored fibres. 


col 
Chis 


object may be attained either by ener 


ric woven from 


getic and long-continued washing in a 
washing-machine fitted with pressing 
or squeezing rollers, or, in order to en- 
hance the effect, the same process nay 
inachine, or 
of 
traanipu 
lation which will attain the object 
view. 


be performed in a fulling 
of 
these operations, or 


by a combination two or more 


by other 
in 


The Manchester Exchange is the 
great meeting place, in Lancashire, for 
the representatives of cotton industries 


and kindred ones. 


WORLD 


Silk Gloss on Cotton, 


French patent, silk 
without ten- 
first saturated 
with caustic soda Tw., and the ex- 
of in 
a hydro-extractor, dried at a tempera- 
ture of 86°-104° F 
it may 


According to a 


gloss may be imparted 


sion, if the fabric be 
76 
cess fluid having been removed 
. Whilst on a stenter, 
thereafter 
special precautions. It is 
that 


stentering the fabric, whilst still moist 


be worked without 


also said 


satisfactory results are got by 
with caustic soda, beyond its original 
dimensions, and then washing it with- 
out tension, a margin being thus given 
for shrinkage. Instead of using caus 
of 71° Tw., as customary, it 
found that 
mereerized 


tic soda 


has been fabrics can be 


lye of 
saturation, 


effectively with a 
15 


they are exposed to a temperature be 


to 32° Tw., if, after 


low freezing point. If the material is 
during that time kept in a state of ten- 
sion, then restored to 


and rdinary 


tempcrature, it be released from 
without 
shrinkage taking place, whilst a per 
manent attained. The 
economy and convenience of this pro- 


may 


such tension and washed 


silk gloss is 


cess are obvious. It is proposed in 
order to avoid shrinkage under the ac- 
tion of alkali, 
sired finish, to add certain substances 
to the mercerizing Thus a 


French company employ a mixture of 


while securing the de- 
medium. 


200 parts of a 20 per cent. caustic, with 
50 parts of ether; with this the fabric 


is impregnated in convenient 
manner, and then steamed a_ short 

The shrinkage is limited to 4 
per cent., as against 25 per cent. with- 
out In any the medium 


employed is a very expensive one, and 


any 
time, 


ether. case 
might well be replaced by some such 
substance as glycerine, which has been 
known for some time to prevent con- 
traction. 





Sateens are 
of worsted 
and they 
variety of crossings. 


in the 
woolen 


largely used 


production and 


cloths, an important 


form 


The practice of saturating the 
fleeces of long-wooled sheep with oil 


and coloring the tops for show pur- 


poses has been severely condemned by 
the judges at recent Australian shows. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION. 


bills 
the Massachusetts legislature affecting 


There are a number of before 
the employment of labor. There is one 
bill accompanying a petition that was 
presented last year for the limitation of 
the manufacturing 


hours of labor in 


or mechanical establishments, to 54 
‘the first hearing on this 
had. It is 
the 
There is another 


hours a day. 


has already been simply 


an amendment to reduce working 
hours from 58 to 54. 
bill, limiting 
men and minors, under eighteen years 


mercantile 


the employment of wo- 


of age, in establishments, 
to within 60 hours in any one week, 
in cities of 50,000 inhabitants, or more. 
been no date set for a 
this bill. bill, 
on which a hearing has already been 
had, to the 


wages of women and minors employed 


There has 


hearing on There is a 


prohibit deductions in 
in mechanical establishments, who are 
paid by the day or hour, for the time 
during which the machinery is 
ped, 
fined in 


stop- 


these people are con 


provided 
establishments. 
the 


said 
is another bill 
authorizing over time employment of 


to repeal statute 


women and minors, to make up for 
time lost 


ping of machinery. <A 


in consequence of the stop- 
bill 
introduced against the use of any but 
This 
is aimed at the use of opaque, ground 
that cuts off the 


is outside from persons 


has been 


plain window glass in factories. 


or corrugated glass, 
view of what 


within. 





WOOL VOTES. 

In our January issue, we had some- 
thing to say regarding the withholding 
of votes in the House of Representa 
tives, on the pasage of the wool tariff. 
We 


which were suggested by the follow 


submitted several questions, 
ing statistics which we have compiled, 
showing the vote on the passage of the 
several tariff the House of 
Representatives for 1890, 1894 
1897. These statistics make an 


esting 


acts in 
and 
inter- 
presentation of facts which 
William 
attempted 
communication to be found elsewhere 


in this magazine. The figures tell a 


Judge Lawrence has, in a 


measure, to justify, in a 
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story of the'r own, notwithstanding 
they need some explanation. The 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives who voted upon the passage of 
the 1897 act were elected upon the two 
issues of free coinage of silver and the 
tariff, and it must be assumed that the 
327 votes that were cast, fairly repre- 
sented the sentiments of the country, 
not only upon the tariff as a whole, 
but upon its several schedules, as 
parts of a complete system of customs 
taxation, with the principles of protec- 
tion back of it. When 205 votes were 
in the affirmative and 122 in the 
presumed that 
that was a fair representation of the 
sentiments of the people of the coun- 


cast 


negative, it must be 


try upon that measure unless it can be 
explained away. 


this district. Utah and Wyoming 
were each represented by a Democrat, 
who defeated a Republican and a Pop- 
ulist, in his own State. Idaho, Monta- 
na and Nevada, each had one repre- 
had two, all of 
present at the time of 
voting, but did not see fit to exercise 
their rights in this respect. The repre- 
sentative from Idaho was a Fusionist, 
and defeated a straight Republican 
and « silver Republican; the one from 
Montana was a silver Republican; the 
one 


sentative, Colorado 


whom were 


from Nevada a silver Democrat, 
who defeated a Republican and a Pop- 
ulist; the one from Colorado was a sil- 
ver Republican and defeated a Repub- 
lican and a Prohobitionist, and his col 
league was a Tusionist, and defeated 
a Republican. 





Vote on the Passage of the Tariff Act ——House of Representatives 


rs] 





a 
vtates 
' Ohio - Mich 


Iowa, M sri Kansa 


' ‘ 


Minnesota 
North 49 South Dakota ..... 
Montana, New Mexico, 


Nebraska, 
Utah, Wyoming, 
California , Oregon , Washington .... 
RS aioe a nie igs te a aaa 
Elsewhere in the United States 

Total in the United States...... 





of 1897) Present 


- Absent 


ana net Voting 


. + 


- «(Delegaotes) . 





gan . Wisconsin , Indvana, Ilt.neis. 


Colorado, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada ... 


,90 IRO¥ 12997 





N Yea | Nay | Yea | Nay 


——__+— 





10 | wy 6/ 17 





345,065 








36, 469,908 


’ GroupT. A | voted —™ Ueroup2. 10 present and not vor 
| 

















. Td ahe Montana, 


vy 
New Viex o, Arizon 


ings Sent « 


. rroup 4. 2 present and not voting, | absent — Group S- absent. 





The most interesting part of this 
statistical presentation is the votes of 
the representatives the region 
which has one-third of the sheep in 
the United States, viz., Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, The 
votes to which this region was entitled 
was seven. New Mexico and Arizona 
were not entitled to they 
were represented by delegates only. 
There were only two votes cast from 
that section, one by Utah and one by 
Wyoming. These two were thrown 
against the bill, so that the tariff re- 
ceived no support at all in the votes of 
the representatives from that region. 
The reason for this singular state of 
affairs may be explained in the politi- 
cal character of those representing 


from 
number of 


ete. 


votes, as 


The fact, however, stands out prom- 
inently and significantly, that the wool 
growers of the middle region west of 
the Mississippi, subordinated their in- 
terests to other considerations than 
the protection of 
Figures indicate that they 
were indifferent to a customs duty on 
their commodity. 


those bearing on 


wool. 


CAUSES OF PROSPERITY. 


When Meclsinley said, at 
the meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in New 
York. “That while national policies 
can encourage industry and commerce, 
it remains for the people to project 
and carry them on,” he spoke a truism 


President 
recent 
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which many fail to recognize when 
they refer to the beneficial effects of a 
customs tariff upon the industries of 
this country. A tariff on foreign com- 
modities cannot, of itself, make any 
business prosperous; the only object or 
effect that a tariff can have upon our 
industries is to give them the home 
market, but the latter depend 
for its prosperity upon economic con- 
ditions which no legislation can ma- 
terially influence. If the general con- 
dition of the 
then our manufacturers have the al- 
most exclusive trade that exists. The 
chief cause of our present prosperity 


must 


people is prosperous, 


is due to the excellent harvests that 
have been had in Western States, per- 
mitting large cereals at 
profitable 
abroad due to crops in other 
producing countries. Other important 
factors enter into this favorable situ- 
ation, but that just mentioned is the 
The conditions 
making 


exports of 


prices to meet a demand 


short 


inost conspicuous one. 
are extremely favorable for 


the current year one of the most pros- 


perous of any that we have long ex- 
perienced. 

had in the con- 
improvement of trade and 
assurance that our 


Confidence 
tinued 


may be 


commerce, in the 
financial system will not be changed 
by any legislation on the part of Con- 
President McKinley and the 
iiouse of Representatives can be 
safely relied upon to prevent any ob- 
noxious legislation on the part of Con- 
affecting the standard of our 
by depreciating its value. 
has shown itself 


gress. 


gress 
currency 
The national Senate 
to be made up, to an unhappy extent, 
of political demagogues, with an un- 
enlightened constituency back of them 
on the question of a national cur- 
rency. The national honor was 
tainted by the vote in the Senate on 
the Teller proposition, that the 
ernment pay its bonds in a degraded 
currency instead of in gold, which is 
the recognized standard of value 
throughout all civilized countries. The 
House of Representatives, by a satis- 
factory majority, redeemed to some 
extent this upon the honor 
and integrity of the nation. The vote 


ZO0v- 


reflection 


in the house, however, clearly dem- 
onstrated that the greatest fear is to- 
day in the policy and action of the 
Democratie party. 

President McKinley declared in the 
same speech above alluded to at the 
banquet of the National 
of Manufacturers, that nothing should 
or will ever tempt the nation to seale 
down its sacred debt through a legal 
technicality, but whatever might be 
the language of the the 
United States will discharge all of its 
obligations in the currency recognized 
as the throughout the 
world at the times of 


Association 


contract, 


civilized 
payment. He 
gave an assurance of the policy of the 
government most gratifying to all the 
industries and 
throughout the country. 


best 


money interests 





COTTON TRADE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


According to Ellison & 
annual review of the cotton trade for 
the year 1897, the past year, like its 


Company's 


immediate predecessor, was a trying 
and perplexing period to manufactur- 
ers of Great Britain, and also to the 
importers of raw material, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Old- 
ham cotton mills ended the year with 
a better balance than was ex- 
pected, and much better than for any 
year since 1890. Out of the seventy- 
nine companies in Oldham, seventy- 
two showed profits amounting to 
$773,700, and seven showed a loss of 
$35,080, leaving a net profit of $738,620. 
The seventy-nine companies, to which 
the 1897 figures refer, have a paid-up 
share capital of $16,782,465, and the 
net profits, as given above, on this 
amount, is 4.8 per against a 
little over 1.4 per cent. for 1896, and 
1.6 per cent. for 1895. In 1890, the 
profits were nearly 11 per cent. The 
1892, 1893 and 1894 showed a 
Taking, the past six 
years, the yearly average profit 
only a little over 0.33 per cent. 
The statistics show that the cotton 
industry of Great Britain is not a pro- 
gressive one at the present time, but 
is at a stand-still. This is noted not 


the 


sheet 


cent., 


years 
loss. however, 


was 
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the number of spindles in 
operation, but in the amount of cotton 
The consumption of 
for 1897 than for any 
year since 1893, and even less than for 
1891. It that 
the consumption been stationary 
Within this time, 
the consumption of cotton on the Con- 


only in 
consumed, cot- 


ton was less 


1890 or may be stated 
has 
for the last decade. 

and in the United States has 
been on the increase, showing an im- 
of about 45 


Continental 


tinent 
provement cent. 
the 
about 33 per cent. among those in the 
United The annual 
cotton in the world is 
about 11,335,000 
about 500 pounds each. 
cent. of the 
Britain is exported in 
The 
larger portion of the exports of goods 
the 
exports 


per 


among mills, and 


States, consump- 
tion of esti- 
mated at bales of 


Over 80 per yarn pro- 


duced in Great 
the form of either goods or varn. 
India, while larger 
the 


countries. 


goes to East 
goes to 


Britain’s 


portion of yarn 


huropean Great 
trade with European countries, in cot 
ion yarn, has remained comparatively 
than half a 
goods, nearly all 


good for more century, 


while in piece has 


been lost. 


THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


While 
United 
prosperous for the last nine months or 
that of Great Britain 
greatly depressed, due chiefly to the 


the 
peculiarly 


the woolen 


States 


industry of 
has been 


more, has been 
loss of the American market since the 
tariff into 
This state of affairs makes up the prin 


present went operation. 
cipal part of the annual review of the 
Bradford trade, published by the “Ob- 
of that place. In anticipation 
of higher rates of duty on imported 
into the United States, the 
American demand for 
Bradford manufacturers was in 
excess of immediate wants, for ship- 


server,” 


fabrics 
woolen goods 
from 
ment prior to the passage of the tariff 
bill. This is brought out very clearly 
in the report from the United States 
consulate, Bradford, which shows that 
in 1897 the exports from that consular 
district to the United States amounted 
to nearly $24,500,000, against $13,700,- 


000 in 1896. Nearly 82 per cent. of the 
exports to this country, in 1897, con- 
sisted of the following, placed in the 
order of their value: stuff 


goods, worsted coatings, cotton goods 


wool, 


and tops. 
portation pre 
ceding the approval of the tariff act. 
One, if not the evil that 
the textile and other industries of 
Europe have to contend with, is the 


The period of greatest ex 


was the three months 


greatest, 


great waste of money and energy that 


is expended in sustaining immense 
standing armies, and thus taking out 
of useful occupation a large popula 
tion of physically capable men who 
should be engaged in some productive 


employment. 





THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The imports of silk manufactures at 
the port of New York, 
were a third more, in 
1897. 


month, 
than for 
fair indica 
tion of an increased demand that has 
beerw going on for silk The 
value of imports of manufactures of 
silk for 1897, was about double the 
value of those of 1896. Quite as im 
portant, 


last 
value, 
January, This is a 


fabrics. 


however, if not 
affecting our domestic manufactures, 
the raw material, 

silk, 
chietly of that reeled from the cocoon. 
About the same value of raw silk was 
1897, as that of the 
manufactured article. The probable 
value of the silk manufacture in this 
country is $120,000,000. to which may 
be added the imports of 1897, valued 
at $25,000,000, the total 
sumption in this country, of silk man 
ufactures, at $145,000,000. As will be 
seen, about 17 per cent. of the domes 


more S80, 2S 


are the imports of 


or unmanufactured consisting 


imported during 


making con 


tic consumption consists of imported 


goods. 





IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS. 


There is every evidence of a contin 
ued improvement in business through 
out the country in all industries, with 
the apparent exception of 
ton industry, which is 


the cot 
now passing 
through a period of depression due, to 


a very considerable extent, to the de- 
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¢line in the price of the raw material 
twelve months. New 
mills are suffering 


during the last 
England cotton 
somewhat from Southern competition, 
but their greatest trouble lies in the 
fact of the decline in the price of cot- 
This depression affects, more or 
which de- 


ton. 
less, all lines of business, 
pend upon the consuming power of 
the work people who are temporarily 
thrown out of employment or whose 
earnings have been curtailed. 
Clearing 
month of January, show a remarkable 
gain for the better, having been 36.3 
larger than for the 


house statistics for the 


per cent. same 
and 7.1 per cent. 
The failures 
were notably 


month a year ago, 
larger than in 1892. 
throughout the country 
small for January; smaller 
any previous year of which there is a 


than in 


textile industry, which we have gath- 


together and tabulated. These 
statistics relate to the year ending 
with June 30, 1897. Se far as the 
working that year is 


that the average 


time of con- 


cerned, it appears 
employment of fifty-four hours a week 
answered all of the purposes of the 
cotton and knit 


tries, and that if the running time of 


goods goods indus 


manufacturing establishments in gen 
eral, had been limited by law to fifty- 
would have an 
swered all of the conditions existing 
in that year. None of 
we mention, and this is as applicable 


six hours a week, it 


the industries 


to all other industries, was as prosper 
ous for the year ending June 30, 1897, 


as for the previous twelve months; 


assuming that the amount of wages 


paid, and the number of persons em- 





| Persons employed. 
| 
1806. 1897. 





5,983 5,706 
6,226 


Cotton Goods 
Cotton Mills........ 
Hosiery and Knit 
GOOES. wscosses's 2,819 
ee 3,803 
5,958 
88,034 


Woolen .. 
All industries .. 


The woolen industry was par- 
failures. Our for- 
is on an excellent 
showing a favorable balance for the 
United States. Woolen 
advanced in price since the beginning 


record, 
ticularly clear of 
eign trade basis, 


goods have 
of the year, though in some instances 
we hear of cuts in certain lines of fab- 
This 
necessity, due to the advance in the 
price of the raw material. Woolen 
manufactures have now reached a 
point where they will be obliged to ad 
vance the price of their 
more on a parity with the 
they will soon be out of 
stock that was bought at low figures 
prior to the 
tariff law. 


ries, increase was a matter of 


products 
cost of 
wool, as 


passage of the present 





CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIFS. 


The annual statistics of the Con- 
necticut Bureau of Labor, for 1897, 
contain some things of interest to the 


Hours of 
Labor 
per week. 


Per cent. 


Business 


Wages Paid. 


1896. 1897. done. 


& 2,091,611 
1,878,379 


# 1,843,159 


1,731,727 


1,036,710 817,419 
1,419,419 3. 
2,134,510 1,858, 

40,404,002 36,271,729 


ployed, is a fair criterion. The per 


centages referring to the business 


done is instructive. 





MILL TAXATION. 


A recent request for the abatement 


of taxes, made by a Lowell cotton 


corporation, upon the assessors of 
that city, brings out some interesting 
facts concerning the valuation of mill 
machinery. It appears that the board 


of assessors have based valuations 
upon a judicial decree, reckoning all 
mill properties on the basis of mark- 
ing off five per cent., or more, per year 
on machinery generally. New ma 
old, is 
marked off thirty per cent. at the 
start; on buildings, 2 1-2 per cent. is 
charged off year. The 
Lowell corporation 
would place its plant on a 
about $8 per spindie, or a little more 


than one-half the ordinary valuation 


chinery when substituted for 


each rebate 
desired by the 


basis of 
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of this and other manufacturing 
plants. This is taken to be in con- 
fourmity with the laws of the State, 
requiring all property to be assessed 
according to its fair cash value. 





A BOYS’ CLUB. 


There has just been opened, elegant 
quarters in Fall River, for boys in 
circumstances, as a _ philan- 
the part of M. C. D. 
Borden, the well-known cotton manu- 
facturer of that city, to elevate the 
character of the youth who are with- 
out desirable 


needy 
thropic act on 


home surroundings, so 
that they may become good citizens. 
This is the outcome of a gift made by 
Mr. Borden about eight years ago, as 
a contribution to the charities of Fall 
River. The beginning of the club was 
in a small and cheap building, as the 
object was largely experimental, and 
required time to show that it was ap- 
preciated and capable of being carried 
out. The new club building cost $60,- 
000, and is an architectural ornament 
to the city. The kind of boys that it is 
desired to attract to this new home, so 
to speak, are those usually denomi- 
nated as bad boys. No matter what 
the character of the boy may be, he is 
welcomed to the club, and efforts are 
immediately begun to guide him in the 
paths which he should go. The mem- 
bership of the club is now about 1800, 
and the attendance in the aggregate, 
last year, was nearly 40,000. Accord- 
ing to the register of the club, one out 
of seven are fatherless, out of 
eleven motherless, and one out of 
every twenty an orphan. The boys 
come largely from the laboring class. 
No distinction is made as to color, 
creed or race, and no religious topics 
are allowed to be brought up or dis- 
The purpose is to improve 
the moral and physical welfare of the 
boys. In order to make the place at- 
tractive, healthy amusements 


one 


cussed. 


are 


given, without temptation or evil sur- 


roundings. No cigarette smoking, pro- 
fanity, or anything that will militate 
against the morals of the youth are 


permitted. A penny savings bank is 
one of the features of the club; depos- 
its from one cent upward being re- 
ceived, until the amount reaches $5, 
when the depositor is expected to 
transfer it to one of the city savings 
banks and take a book therefrom. 
The boys are allowed to draw against 
their deposits as they may desire. 
The scheme is a most excellent one, 
and suggestive of what might be done 
in other manufacturing communities. 





In reviewing the statistics relating 
to the registered students at the Low 
ell Textile School, for the year 1897-98, 
just published, it appears that the 
total number is 254, over seventy per 
cent of which are evening students. 
Among the day students, the larger 
portion are graduates of universities, 
schools of technology, and high 
schools. In the list of students, ar- 
ranged according to occupation, there 
assistant superintendents, book- 
keepers, dyers, machinists, section 
hands, spinners, weavers, and others. 
The greater number of students, of 
course, are residents of Massachusetts, 
though there are some from the South 
and West. 


are 





THE COTTON BALE. 


The proper baling of cotton has, as 
long as we can remember, been the 
subject of complaint, without any evi- 
dence of improvement, so far as the 
square bale is concerned. The great- 
est advance in this direction has been 
made in the turning out of a cylindri- 
cal bale, against which there is no 
room for criticism, unless it may be in 
its form; but, even this has its advan 
tages. It is certainly the neatest bale 
that has ever been made for American 
cotton, and there is much promise of 
its general adoption, not only in this 
country, but abroad. It needs only 
the endorsement of spinners. If this 
can be obtained, its success is assured. 
The chief point of merit with it is its 
density, which enables a greater num- 
ber of pounds to be packed in a given 
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area, thus lessening the cost of trans- 
portation. 
in its favor, in respect to fire risks. If 


Its density, also, is largely 


this density could be accomplished in 


a bale of a form, the same 
meritorious features could be gained. 
The reason why the cylindrical bale 
is a better fact that 


there is less air in the bale, due to its 


square 


fire risk, is the 


greater density. 

The large 
are capable of making a square bale 
with a density fully as great as that to 
be found in the cylindrical bale. The 
this density in the 


compresses in the South 


only reason that 


ordinary bale is not maintained is be- 


cause it is not enforced, and lies in 
the fact that in placing the hoops on 
the bale in the compress they are so 
loosely adjusted that the bale is al- 
lowed to regain, to a great extent, its 
American 
bale were compressed the same as is 
done with Egyptian and Indian bales, 
it would be as good a fire risk as these 


uncompressed size. If the 


or the cylindrical bale. 

To the spinner, the cylindrical form, 
rolling up the bat 
from the has its merits in the 
mixing room. When any number of 
bats can be laid one upon another, as 
good a blending can be made as it is 
possible to be obtained. The only 
thing required would be frameworks 
and arrangements of inexpensive con- 
struction, to accomplish this purpose. 

It seems strange that we Americans 
cannot improve our methods of cover 
The gunny cloth 
that is used is the most wretched fab- 
ric that it is possible to contrive, and 


method of 
gin, 


or the 


ing cotton bales. 


more complaints have been made on 
this account than anything else. 
While upon this subject, we desire 
to allude to the frequent complaints 
that concerning the 
carelessness on the part of planters 
and handlers of cotton in the South, 
in exposing cotton to the inclemencies 


are made gross 


of the weather, etc. Some of our New 
England manufacturers any 
neglectful in this respect than 
their Southern brethren, as we observ- 
ed only a few days ago a large lot of 
eotton piled up in the middle of a mill 
yard, with a frail structure for a roof, 
with no protection on the sides to pre- 


are not 


less 


and beating 
with all of its in- 
inay be 


vent the rain 
against the cotton 
jurious effects. It 


that a commodity worth only six cents 


snow 
reasoned 


a pound is not of sufficient value to go 
to any great expense to keep in good 
condition. It cannot, 
the advantage of the staple to be thus 
treated, and its deterioration must be, 


however, be to 


and is, neticed in the processes of 


manipulation. 





Southern Textile School. 


resident Hall, of the Technological 
School, Atlanta, Ga., has been on to 
the North for the purpose of investi- 
textile 
plished in the textile schools at Phil- 
adelphia and Lowell. His object was 
to get as much information on the 
subject of textile education as possi- 


gating work as it is 


accom- 


ble, in order to make a proper recom- 
mendation to the trustees of the At- 
lanta school for the establishment of 
a department in textile instruction, to- 
wards which the State of Georgia has 
appropriated $10,000, provided a sim- 
ilar sum is raised by private means, 
for a purpose of this kind. We under- 
stand that plans have already been 
made for the buildings for the Atlan- 
ta Textile School, and the necessary 
machinery listed; and, in fact, all nec- 
essary expenses settled upon. It is 
have a course in this 
covering a periods of three 
years, and the only requirement to en- 
ter will be a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic. Where students have 
a regular course at the 
technological they can go 
through the textile department in two 
The trustees that there 
will not be the least trouble in raising 
The 
technological school is now in an ex- 
cellent condition, with 246 students on 
its roll. 


proposed to 


school 


completed 
school, 


years. say 


the necessary amount of money. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


It would be well to bear in mind, 
wheu dealing with statistics concern- 
ing relative exports of cotton goods, 
that their price is very much lower 
today than it was a year ago, and, as 
compared with 1890, nearly 30 per cent 
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Therefore, when it is stated, as 
was done by Theodore C. in 
his annual report to the National As- 
of Manufacturers, that the 
increase in the exports of cotton cloth 
is over four million dollars, it 
more than this difference, when meas- 
ured by quantity. 

The portion of Mr. Search’s report 


less. 


Search, 


sociation 


means 


touching upon the importance of tech- 
nical education knowl- 
edige to taught 
demands attention, though it 
very largely a well-formed sentiment 
of the people of this country, engaged 
in manufacturing The 
future of our industries depends very 
upon the that are 
adopted and the energy that is put in 
of the 
youths that are about entering upon a 
manufacturing 
necessitated by the great competition 


and scientific 


be in our schools 


reflects 
enterprises. 
largely methods 
them for the technical training 
career. This is 
that is going on, not only between dif- 


of this but 
industries those 


fereut sections country, 
and 
abroad. Not only have the people of 
Pennsylvania the of 
technical training, and the people of 
full realiza- 
tion of its importance, but the value 
of this kind of training is being keenly 


between our 


seen benefits 


Massachusetts come to a 


felt in Rhode Island, and the governor 
of that State, 
sage to the General Assembly, recom- 
mends that the State of Edu- 
cation be directed to make a thorough 
of the 

during 


in his late annual mes; 


soard 
and 


present 
the 


investigation 
port thereon 
session. The 
fact that the has when 
the State must take in 
this respect, in order to keep abreast 
with communities. He urges 
the necessity of establishing a textile 
and undoubtedly the result 
will be that some necessary action in 
this direction will by the 
legislature educa- 
tional grounds. 


subject, 
the 
realizes 
arrived 
action 


governor 
time 


some 


other 


school, 


be taken 


on economic and 





COTTON GIN TEST. 


A recent cotton gin 


test has been 
made by the government, at Cuero, 
Texas, on cotton grown there from 
Egyptian seed, furnished by the gov- 


WORLD 


The results are said to have 
We 
learn from official sources that experi- 


ernment. 
been successful and gratifying. 


ments of this kind have been going on 
for several years, under the direction 
of W. H. Wentworth, in order to see 
the result of the cultivation of Egyp- 
tian seed on American soil, and under 
An obstacle to the 
cultivation in the 
minds of some, has been the need of 


American climate. 
success of such 
a proper gin to separate the seed from 
the lint—an ordinary, or gin 
proving injurious the The 
gin in question was the same as that 
used The production of 
this gin was 70 pounds per hour the 


saw 
to fibre. 


in Egypt. 
first day, and 76.9 pounds per hour the 
The manufacturer of the 
only claimed a produc- 
This rela- 
tively large production was due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the mechanical 


second day. 
however, 


gin, 


tion of 50 pounds per hour. 


operations were under the charge of 
aun expert, sent by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The object, evidently, of cultivating 
Egyptian cotton in this country, is to 
supplant the 
an American sub- 
stitute, the desire being principally to 
obtain the that 
in the wants 
The length of fibre is also 
much in favor of this cotton, but there 
are varieties that can fur- 
nish this quality, without much diffi- 
culty, if a proper selection of seed is 
inade to The culti- 
vation, however, of Egyptian seed in 
instance, can 
state from some personal knowledge, 
has not, on the whole, proved entirely 
satisfactory, on account of a notice- 
able the character 
and length of the fibre. The same is 
true Sea Island cotton 
tempted to be cultivated. 

The gin that was imported for the 
trial referred to was undoubtedly the 
roller gin, after the Macarthy pattern, 
although this is not stated to us; and 
the production of such a machine will 
average, under ordinary conditions, 
about 1000 pounds of lint a day; and 
the production of only 500 to 770 


as nearly as 


with 


possible 
native cotton 
brown color is 
demand 
of fashion. 


sO 


much to meet 


American 


from year year, 


Texas soil, for as we 


retrogradation in 


when is at- 





COTTON SWINDLING “5 


pounds per day of ten hours, seems to 
militates against 
machine. A 


us very small, and 
the economy of 
saw gin will turn out in the neighbor- 


hood of 5,000 pounds of 


such a 


lint per day. 
of any roller 
comes out in a 
than that 
The Egyp- 
from 


The only thing in favor 
gin is that the lint 
much better 
turned off by a saw gin. 


condition 


tian seed being a naked seed, 
which the fibre can be easily removed, 
it comes within the same class as Sea 
Island 


which a roller gin is always used. So 


cotton, for the ginning of 


far as accounts have reached us, we 
see nothing in the results of the gin 
these tests, to warrant us to 
very 


used in 
speak in commendatory terms 


concerning them. 





COTTON SWINDLING. 


There has been current of late, ac- 


counts of swindling operations on the 
part of a gang which has been operat- 
ing in Texas in buying and shipping 
foreign consignees, and 
drawing against it, according to the 
usual formalities; the cotton, however, 
turning out to be very much inferior 
to that represented in the invoice. It 
appears that these transactions have 
been going on for the last ten years, 
and it is very strange, as viewed by 
an outsider, that anything of this kind 
should continue for so long a time 
without being discovered. We 
doubted the story when we first heard 
of it, but now know that all that has 
been reported is essentially correct. 
Swindling operations of this kind 
have before occurred, but they have 
seldom, certainly not within the last 
eight years, so far as we know, oc- 
easioned any financial loss to the cot- 
ton mills of this country. In this par- 
ticular instance, the principal suffer- 
ers are certain New York exchange 
brokers or those they represent. The 
usual method of shipping cotton to 
domestic or foreign consignees is a 
simple one, that of delivering it to 
Sume transportation company and ob- 
taining a bill of lading, and drawing 
a draft against it on the consignee, 
and obtaining money on it to its full 


cotton to 


value, from a lecal bank at point of 
shipment, which, in turn, forwards 
the draft with its attachments to its 
New York correspondent, for exam- 
ple, who sells the draft to some ex- 
change broker, and through this chan- 
nel reaches the consignee. If the cot- 
ton is sent to a mill treasurer at the 
North, the draft may be forwarded to 
some bank in Boston, for instance, 
and then presented to the consignee 
The 
method pursued by this gang seemed 


for acceptance and payment. 
to be regular, their swindling appear- 
ing in the character of the cotton that 
they they 
would invoice middlings and ship lint- 
ers, the latter worth but a fraction of 
the value of the former. 

It appears that this gang of swind- 
operated under various 
and when their methods were found 
out in one place, they would go to 
another, without creating any suspic- 
ion. It seems strange that they could 
do this even in Texas. They even 
sold drafts against parties in Europe, 
where most of their shipments were 
consigned, without receiving a pur- 
chasing order from the consignees, 
which resulted in the protest of their 
drarts, to the loss of the banks that 
advanced the money on the invoices 
and bill of lading. The only recourse 
that the money lenders had was to 
sell the cotton on arrival, but instead 
of finding it tobe worth $35 to $40 a bale 
as the case might be, it was not worth 
more than half that, on account of the 
grade being lower than was invoiced. 
The legal prosecution of these swind- 
lers never, until now, has resulted in 
conviction, although in some instances 
it has lead to a compromise between 
the swindler and his victim, by which 
the latter recovered a small part of 
his loss. Lately, the United States 
government has taken the matter up, 
on the ground of using the United 
States mails for fraudulent purposes. 
A case against these swindlers is to 
come up before the U. 8S. Grand Jury 
on the 15th or 20th of this month. It 
seems that this jury has found a true 
bill and has indicted eight of the gang, 
names unknown. The actual trial 
will come up next autumn. 


shipped, as, for instance, 


lers names, 
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Votes on the Wool Tariff. 
Editor Textile World: 

Your editorial in the January num- 
that 
Representatives 
schedule, attracted 

You allude to only two 


ber relating to the votes were 
east in the House of 
on the wool has 
my attention. 
votes being cast upon the passage of 
the bill in the House, from the region 
one-third of the sheep exist, 
Mexico, Utah, Wy- 


Colorado, Arizona and Nevada, 


where 
viz., Montana, New 
oming, 
and these two votes (cast by Utah and 
Wyoming) were thrown against the 
passage. 


The 
facts 


from the 
that the 
from 
favor a tariff on 


inference you draw 


stated, is, I suppose, 


representatives in Congress 


those States did not 


wool. Precisely the reverse is true. 


The two votes cast against the bill 


were by free silver Democrats, “dyed 


Democrats, whose dis- 
little 


but cared much for free silver. 


in the wool” 


tricts cared but for protection, 
The 
representatives who did not vote were 
Democrats, but who, 
that the States 


favored a 


also free silver 
knowing they repre- 
tariff, did not 
dare to carry out the full Democratic 
doctrine of 
either 
States 


sented wool 


free wool, and so were 


absent or dodged. These 
elected the 


tioned, not 


Democrats 
loved 


men- 
wool 
they 
fact 
truth 
them 
than Mr. 
Dingley and too many New Englhind 


because they 


protection less, but because 
more. In 
of a 


give 


loved free silver 
they were 
that free would 


better protection for 


persuaded 
silver 
wool 
manufacturers were 
them in a tariff law. 
Justice, a 


willing to give 
Thus, Theodore 
Republican, aided 


largely in securing the present low in- 


who 


adequate rates of duty on wocl, in 4 
letter November 8, 1896, 
the Presidential election of 


referring 10 
1896, and 
vote of woolgrowers, said: 

“The woolgrowers were tempted by 
the proposition that Bryan's election 
meant a premium of 50 per cent. or 


more upon gold, which would be equi- 
valent to that much tariff protection 
as the duties as well as the cost of im- 
porting wool would be payable in gold, 


but they never forgot that Bryan voted 
for the Wilsou bill which destroyed one- 
third of this great industry and closed 
one-half of the American woolen 
mills, and thus destroyed to this ex- 
tent, the only American 
had for his 
Or the other hand, McKinley favored 
not only protection for wool, but 


under the McKinley (tariff Act of 
1890) the factories were running night 


market the 


woolgrower ever wool. 


and day: and enough woolgrowers in 
these States with free silver leanings 
voted for McKinley in their struggle 
for life, to elect 
due to the 
which 


him, and his election 
McKinley 


woolgrowers in 


was protection 


these close 
states (California, 
West 


Dakota) believe in.” 


Kentucky, Oregon, 


Indiana, Virginia, and North 
Thegold premium can not be avaded 
bills of 
lading; as can the Dingley tariff. 


The woolgrowers 


by perjury and fraudulent 
in six Democratic 
States turned the seale in favor of Me- 
Kinley for saved his 


president and 


election. But for them, Bryan would 
have been elected. I sound 
New 


land publications, in combination with 


And now 
the alarm once more. If Kng- 
wool manufacturers, do not aid in giv- 
ing better protection .to woolgrowers, 
and in removing defects in the present 
law, I predict, not threaten, but pre- 
dict, that you will drive enough Re- 
publicans over to free silver, with its 
protective benetit to wool, to secure the 
election of a free silver president and 
Congress in 1900 if not a free silver 
Congress in this year 1898. 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
President of Nat'l Woolgrower’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 





There are several large concerns 
in New Englam who are doing a big 
business with China, 
South America. 


Mexico and 

In colored work the waste is often 
much higher than in the ordinary run 
of grey warping; in fact,, in some mills 
the percentage of waste allowed for is 
sometimes as high as 8 per cent., but 
5 per cent. may be taken as a reason- 
able allowance to make, 
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| Exclusively Reported for the Textile World, 
Azo Colors and Some of their Appli- 
cations. 


Paper read by W. P. Atwood, chemist of 


the Hamilton Manufacturing Lowell 
Mass., before the Lowell Textile School, 
January 6, 1898. The paper was illustrated by 
dyeing experiments and specimens of azo 
colored goods, 


Co., 


The subject of covers a 
much wider field 
to deal with in 
pose, therefore, to take up a small, but 


my talk 
than I 
evening. I 


can attempt 
one pro- 
important, department of the dyeing 
of textiles, that has had a great devel- 
the 
insoluble azo colors on 


opment within a few viz: 


production of 


years, 


cotton goods. 

Azo colors may be roughly divided 
into classes, soluble and insolu- 
ble. The former, or soluble colors, are 
produced by the great color manufac- 
turing firtns, and put upon the market 


in this form 


two 


because it is more con- 
this condition. 
the 


the so- 


venient to use them in 
In this 
substantive 
called 
now 


class are found many of 


such as 
dyestuffs, 


colors, 


benzo and diamine 
this class, 


but 


colors, 


so common. It is not 


however, that I wish to discuss, 
the 
which may be produced upon the fibre 
itself, 


count, called “ingrain” colors. 


second, or inseluble azo 


and this ac- 
Anoth- 
er and more common name is that of 


sometimes, on 


“ice colors.” The reason for this will 
be seen later. 

[ have here a solution of beta naph- 
thol in dilute caustic soda. To this I 
add a solution of prepared paranitra- 
niline, and a 
mediately forms. 


searlet precipitate im- 
This red substance 
is an azo color and is quite insoluble 
in acid or alkali, and in consequence 
of this insolubility fast 
color if it could be produced on the 
fibre. This scarlet precipitate could 
be filtered out and by appropriate 
treatment converted into a dyestuff of 
the first class, but this is of the 
question for the dyer. 

The bright shade of this azo body 
makes it a desirable color for textiles, 


would be a 


out 


and the question then arises, how can 
it be fixed 
wish to 


upon the goods that we 
color. There are 
cesses which may be used. 


two pro- 


One is to 


use the washed-red precipitate as a 
pigment, fastening it by the usual al- 
method of fixation, in 
the insoluble coloring matter is held 
agulated The other, 


and by far the most practical way, is 


bumen which 


by ¢ albumen. 
to prepare the goods with beta naph- 
thol and then develop the red color on 
the fibre by dyeing in a prepared sodlu- 
tion of paranitraniline. By dyeing is 


here meant the development of the 


color by passing the prepared goods 
the 


tion in a padding machine. 


through appropriate diazo solu- 
The base which has been previously 


treated with nitrous acid, or techni- 
cally diazotized, unites with the naph- 
thol on the cloth, producing an insolu- 
ble azo body on the fibre. The process 
thus briefly outlined will be the theme 
of this evening’s talk. 

There is a difficulty which arises at 
the outset in treating this subject, and 
which is, to a certain extent, unavoid- 
able. I the 
and which it is 


use. It 


refer to chemical names 


terms necessary to 
that 


these colors are quite recent and the 


should be remembered 


chemicals required to produce them, 


having no common names, have gone 


into under their chemical 


names, either entire, or 


cotnineree 
somewhat ab- 
breviated, such as beta-naphthol, al- 
pha-naphthylamine, paranitraniline, 
ete. It is important for the right un- 
derstanding of this subject to have 
little. You 
will, therefore, pardon a digression at 
while I try to 


theoretical 


these names explained a 
this administer 
chemistry and 
divest these formidable looking names 


point, 


a dose of 


of some of their terrors, if possible. 
The engaged in organic 
himself confronted 
with a host of carbon compounds for 
which he must 


designation. 


chemist 
research  tinds 
means of 
he do? 


Just what every one of you do when 


have some 


Now what does 


for which 
that is, 
some of its properties. 


you see some object you 
name it by 
The chemist 


products, names 


have no name, 


gives to chemical 


which indicate or tell him something 
about their composition. 


Almost ev- 
what Glauber’s salts 
are, but this arbitrary name tells you 
little about it. The chemical name 


eryone knows 
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for this substance is sodium sulphate, 


a perfectly definite one. This is a 


The 


more complicated, 


very simple case. carbon com- 


pounds are vastly 
but the method is the same. 
well the 
bril- 


ben- 


Aniline, it is known, is 
starting point 


liant 


for a long list of 
colors. It 


zene or benzole. 


is derived from 
Do not confuse ben- 
light naphtha, 


so much used for cleansing purposes, 


zene with benzine, or 
sjenzene has been carefully analyzed, 
and the simplest formula which will 
represent it, is six atoms of carbon 
and six of hydrogen, or in chemical 
notation C,H,. Chemists, in common 
with the rest of humanity, like to fig- 
ure their conceptions if possible, and 
so instead of using the simple form- 
ula, C,H,, the chemist makes a picture 
of the way in which he 
it is built, and calls such, a graphic 
formula. He says that his researches 
lead him to believe that 
composed of a ring of six 


imagines 


benzene is 
carbon 
atoms with an atom of hydrogen at- 


tached to each one, thus: 


This is known as the benzene ring, 
or nucleus, and it can act as a unit and 
enter into combination, preserving its 
unbroken through all 
the changes to which it is subjected. 

It is not claimed that this theoreti- 
cal conception of a ring of six carbon 


atoms 


ring character 


has an actual foundation in 
fact; it may or it may not. No one has 
ever seen, or is likely to see, an atom 
but, may, 
this theory has, nevertheless, been of 
immense service to organic chemistry 


or molecule, be this as it 


in explaining observed facts and pre- 
dicting new 
whether it 


matters little 
is objectively true or not, 
since the benzene unit reacts and en- 


ones; so it 


ters into combination just as if lt were. 

The may be re- 
placed by other atoms or groups, and 
For in- 
stance, if benzene be treated with ni- 
tric acid, nitro-benzene is formed C, 


hydrogen atoms 


give rise to new compounds. 


H. (NO,). You see that one of the hy- 
drogen atoms in benzene has been re- 
placed by the nitro group NO,. If 
now the oxygen in this group be re- 
placed by hydrogen, no matter how, 
we shall get a substance called aniline 
C,H,NH,, so called because it was 
first obtained from indigo about sev- 
enty years ago, the Portugese name 
for which is anil. 

The chemist also ealls 
phenyl-amine; 


calls the 


aniline, 
phenyl, because’ he 
unit, C,H,, phenyl, and 
amine, because he regards aniline as 
built on the ammonia type—ammonia, 
NH. consisting of an atom of nitro- 
gen with three atoms of hydrogen at- 
tached. may 
be replaced by other atoms or groups 
and the 
known as 


These hydrogen atoms 


resulting compounds are 
tepresenting 
this substitution of phenyl for hydro- 
gen in ammonia would give C,H,NH, 
which is really the same thing as the 
graphic aniline formula 


H 
C 


amines. 


\¢ 
H 
This is a very important term to re- 
member, since it occurs repeatedly in 
the names which 
use. 


we are obliged to 


The amines as a class are alkaline, 
or basic, in character, as might be ex- 
pected of bodies on the ammonia type, 
and unite with acids to form salts. 

[ shall not dwell on toluidine and 
anisidine, but simply call attention to 
the fact that they are both examples 
of amines. 

In the experiment just tried, para- 
nitraniline [C,H,(NO,)NH,] was the 
amine used to make the red azo 
body. This is a very important 
substance on account of the fast- 
ness brilliancy of the reds or 

searlets obtained from it. 
compound is similar to 


and 
rather 


This ani- 


line, except that it has a nitro group 
in addition and introduces a new pre- 


fix, viz. para. Here we 
curious property of organic 
bodies. If para-nitraniline be ana- 
lyzed, it will be found to have about 
the following composition: Car- 


find a 


some 
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bon, 52.2 per cent.; Hydrogen, 4.3 per 
cent.; Nitrogen, 20.3 per cent.; Oxygen, 
23.2 per cent. 

Now 
having exactly this percentage com- 


there are several nitranilines 


position, but which, strange to say, 
possess different chemicals and phy- 
sical properties; that is, they have dif- 
ferent melting and boiling points and 
produce different when made 
into azo compounds. How can 
this apparent anomaly be explained? 
The chemist explains it by assuming 
that the amido and nitro groups may 
have different 
relatively to each other. 
bon atoms in the benzene ring be num- 
bered thus 


colors 


ring 
Let the car- 


positions in the 


lor convenience only the hexagon 


form is used without the carbon and 
hydrogen atoms 
Now if the 
each other 


being 


groups 


represented. 


two are next to 


NO, 
l 


4 
they are said to 
position that is, 
When the 
have an 


occupy an ortho 
either 1-2 or 1-6. 
and 
atom of 


nitro amido groups 
between 


them, they are said to occupy a meta 


earbon 


position 


4 
which may be either 1-3 or 1-5. When 
the groups are opposite and have two 
carbon atoms between them, the posi- 
tion is a para one. 

NO, 


4 
NH, 
To summarize, Ortho means adjacent; 


Meta means alternate; Para 


opposite. 


means 


This property of compounds of the 
sume percentage, composition possess- 
ing different properties, is known as 
isomerison, the meaning of the 
being equal parts. <A _ very 
homely illustration is that of a door. 
deal of difference 
whether the hinges are attached both 
at one side, both at the top or one on 
A door with both at oneside 


may be precisely like one with both 


root 
term 


It makes a great 


either side. 


at the top, but they will open differ- 
ently, in 
are isomeric. 

If a benzene 
ring be replaced by hydroxyl thus 


H 
( 


other words the two doors 


hydrogen atom in the 


( 
H 


we get a very different class of com- 
pounds from those we have been con- 
Such 
phenols and are acid in character as 
distinguished from the alkaline 
amides, and unite with alkalies to 
salts. A good example of a 


phenol is the common 


sidering. bodies are known as 


form 
acid. 
By re- 
will be seen 
that the carbon ring is intact, but one 


earbolic 
Another name in oxybenzene. 
fering to the formula it 


of the hydrogen atoms has been re- 
placed by the unit HO. If 
hydroxyls enter, then we 
di-oxybenzene better known 
the name resorcine C,H,(HO), 

Hitherto we have been dealing with 


two 
should get 
under 


a single ring of six carbon atoms, but 
unit double 


condensation, as 


the benzene with 
and 


then act 


may 
chemists say, 
the doubled compound may 
us a unit just the same as the benzene 
ring did and form amines, ete. 

Naphthalene is a good example of 
this structure. 


This 
crude 
phor 


substance is familiar in a 
form under the name of cam- 
balls. By referring to the 
graphic formula, it is seen that naph- 
thalene has plainly a double ring, but 
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of twelve carbon 
held in common, 
benzene is 


ten instead 


two 


only 
atoms, being 
Naphthalene like 
posed only of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms and like the latter may, by the 
treatment, 
amine giving rise to 
C, H,NH,. This 
with the amines is 


com- 


same chemical be con- 
verted into an 
naphthyl-amine 
body in common 
basic in character and unites readily 
with acids. 

Like benzene if a hydrogen atom be 
HO, acid body is 
known naphthol. The 
naphthols are thus analogous to the 
Hlere, may 
oceur according to the position of the 
group. 
are designated as alpha and beta. 
meant, let 
the carbon atoms be numbered thus, 


replaced by an 


formed 


as a 


phenols. too, isomerism 


substituting Such compounds 


To make plain what is 


then 4, 5 and 8 are 
called alpha, and the position 2, 3, 6 
and 7 beta, That if an 
hydroxyl groupenter the double ring at 
any of the points 1, 4, 5 or 8, an alpha 
compound is the result. If at the 
points 2, 3, 6 or 7, a beta compound is 
formed. 
Examples 
mine, 


the positions 1, 


is, amido or 


are: 


Alpha-naphthyla- 
H 
He 
HC 
( 
H 
Beta-naphthylamine, 
H 
G 


C ( 
H H 
both represented by C,,H,NH, ; 
Alpha-naphthol, 
H HO 
( c 


and 


Beta-napthol, 


both represented by C,,H,HO. 

Alpha-naphthylamine is one of the 
important amine bases used in 
the production of azo the 
fibre. It the of 
being the worst smelling substance in 
the The only thing that can 
compare with it in this respect is per- 
haps an old blood albumen solution in 
warm weather, and even here, I some- 
times have my doubts. Beta-naphthol 
is the most important of all since it is 
used almost exclusively to prepare the 
goods which are to be colored. 


most 
colors on 


also bas distinction 


world. 


The benzene ring may also double 
without 
bodies with two entire benzene rings 


condensation, giving rise to 


as benzidine 
C, H, HN, 


such 


, H, NA, 

which is simply two aniline molecules 
joined Tolidine and di- 
anisidine are other examples of this 
kind of doubling, but I shall not dwell 
upon these, only to call attention to 
the fact that they are amines. 

The which we have 
glanced at include only the most im- 
portant ones and giVe an idea of the 
We 
have now a stock of names which will 
probably last 


together. 


compounds 


variety found in organic bodies. 


us for one evening, at 
least, so if I should happen to speak 
meta phenylene-diamine you will 
know exactly what is meant. 

We have now reached the azo com- 
pounds by an easy and natural transi- 
tion, as Mark Twain would say. Azo 
colors are made from diazo bodies, the 
latter not necessarially colored. 
Whenever the term used, it 
ineans that the compound in question 
contains at least one pair of nitrogen 
united thus—N=—N—, with a 
bond open on each side to which other 
groups or atoms may join themselves. 
These nitrogen atoms, as just inti- 
mated, have the peculiarity, also, that 
they are linking atoms, and serve as 
the bond which unites organic groups. 
The distinction between diazo and azo 


of 


azo is 


atoms 
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compounds is this, diazo bodies are 
produced whenever compounds of the 
amine type are acted upon by nitrous 
acid. The diazo body is in fact the 
intermediate product betweenanamine 
and an azo color. In diazo bodies, the 
azo group is united on one side to an 
organic unit and on the other to some 
acid radicle or group, thus: Diazo 
body:—(Some organic group like ben- 
zene or naphthalene)—N—N—(some 
acid radicle like chlorine or hydroxyl) 


MACHINES 


The Latest Fashion. 
EMBROIDERED HOSIERY. 


For some time the importers of ho- 
siery have had a rapidly growing de- 
mand for embroidered stockings for 
women, and hose for men. On ac- 
count of the advance in the tariff, 
the importation of anything embroid- 
ered is almost prohibited, and our do- 
mestic manufacturers should there- 


EMBROIDERY MACHINE FOR HOSIERY. 


The process of making a diazo body is 
technically termed diazotising. Diazo 
bodies are very unstable compounds 
decomposing easily with evolution of 
nitrogen, some even explosively, when 
dry. It is consequently 
to keep the temperature as 
possible, when making them, by the 
use of ice, hence the propriety of the 
name “ice color.” 
(To be continued.) 


necessary 


low as 


-~Tasteful colorings will sell almost 
any style. Special care should be ex- 
ercised in obtaining all colors pure and 
bright in tone. 


fore get the benefit of the increase in 
the demand for these goods. 

We, therefore, illustrate on this page 
hosiery 
which is the machine used by the Eu- 


an embroidery machine for 


ropean manufacturers, ‘capable of pro- 
ducing chain stitch ornamentation on 
finished goods, either in straight lines 
figures, embroidering plaid 
It meets 
in the demands 
of fashion for embroidery upon this 


or fancy 
or plain stockings and hose. 
a most decided want 
The machine is a 
and is manufac- 
Wherever it 
our mills, it 


class of goods. 
invention, 
that country. 


introduced in 


French 
tured in 


has been 
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has met with a marked degree of sat- 
isfaction, for the beautiful work that 
it can accomplish, and the fact that 
it does not call for highly trained la- 
bor. 

It produces the chain stitch and the 
raised, pile stitch. It can 
work with any kind of thread, such as 


moss, or 


metal threads, 
kind of mate- 
lace to the 


cotton, wool or 
and can 
rial the thinnest 


heaviest cloth. 


silk, 
work on any 
from 


The machine is provided with the 
feed turning all 
round, which allows it to execute any 
kind of pattern 
broideries of the intricate de- 
without turning the material 
which is being embroidered. 


universal motion 


and 
most 


to produce em- 
signs 


It does elegant work on women’s 


stockings for evening wear, so ar- 


ranged as to show the embroidery 
above the shoe or slipper. 
It will 


manner, 


embroider, in desired 
completed 
cloth, gloves, mittens, or any other ar- 


ticle to 


any 
Jersey 


? 


stockings, 


which it is desired to apply 
The 


greatest re- 


this ornamentation. 


with the 


species of 
work is done 
finement, surpassing any that may be 
performed by hand. 

The American agent is O. J. 
Ahlstrom, 529 Broadway and 95 
Spring St., New York, who is also sole 


sole 


Kohler 
whip-stitch sewing machine, for sew- 


agent in America for the new 


ing ajl kinds of full-fashioned woolen 
knit 


and goods. 





The Lowell School. 


Those members and 


National 


guests of the 
Wool Manu- 
facturers who accepted the invitation 
of the 


School to visit 


Association of 


trustees of the 
that establishment on 
the day followtng the annual banquet 
were well repaid. The progress that 
made in cleven months is 
certainly remarkable, and_ reflects 
great credit on those connected with 
the institution. 
the equipment 


Lowell Textile 


has been 


The completeness of 
and the excellence of 
the methods of pursued, 
convinces the skeptical of the 
good results that are bound to follow 


instruction 
most 


from a course in the school, provided 
the pupil enters upon his work with 
the right ideas and knowledge of what 
he is there for. The machinery in the 
and woolen spinning depart- 
ments and the weaving have already 
been described in these pages, and 
upon the installation of the worsted 
plant, the equipment of the school will 
be completed, and practically all of 
their available room occupied. The 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. of N. 
Andover contribute a worsted card, 
while the spinning machinery is the 
joint gift of Stoddard, MHaserick, 
Richards & Co., of Boston, and Prince, 
Smith & Son, of Keighley, Eng. The 
worsted machinery will be in opera- 
tion very soon. 


cotton 


—Out of 100 spinning companies in 
Oldham, Eng., and district, quoted in 
the sharebrokers’ list, only 15 are at 
par or over. 


—It is well known that cotton, on pe- 
ing mercerised, assumes an increased 
affinity for coloring matters, and the 
idea readily suggests itself, that this 
fact might be utilized for the produe- 
tion of 
bath. 


two-color effects in the dye- 


-It is claimed for pineapple fiber 
that constant immersion in water does 
not in the least injure it, and the na- 
tives of the East Indies tan it, with a 
view of this property, 
though this is probably done at the ex- 


increasing 


pense of some of its strength. 





Progress in Cotton Manufacturing ta 
Russia. 


Read before the New England Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ association, at Philadelphia, by 
Viadimir P. Polevoy. 


(Concluded from January.) 


With the enlargement of the spin- 
ning and weaving mills, their product- 
iveness has increased in conse 
quence of the improvement in general 
construction of the mills, introduction 
of steam power machines and ma- 
chine tools, and also in consequence 
of the increase of the speed of the ma- 
chines. It may be surprising to hear 
that the average speed of looms fa 


also 
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Russia is 230 picks per minute, and in 
not a few of them the speed reaches 
the figure of 260 picks per minute. 
The replacement of naphtha as a fuel 
resulted in the decrease of cost of 
manufacturing yarns and cloth, not- 
withstanding the increase of wages. 
The economical side of the progress 
expressed itself in the use of steam of 
high pressure, in the introduction of 
steam engines of triple and quadruple 
expansion, and in the decrease of the 
harmful resistance in machine tools 
consequent to the improvement in 
their construction, the use of suitable 
materials in the parts of machines sub- 
ject to friction, and generally in con- 
sequence of the investigation of the 
laws of friction and study of lubricat- 
ing compounds made by the Russian 
engineers, and also by the widely 
spread use of indicators and dynamo 
meters for controlling the motive 
power. In some cases, electricity has 
been applied for 
power at a distance. 

tegarding the technical personnel of 
our mills, it is noticeable that at the 
present time not only the majority of 
our weavers are Russian, but a steady 
for- 


transmission of 


replacement by the Russians of 
eign colorists and spinners is taking 
place, and about one-third of all spin- 
ning mills are managed by Russian 
engineers; while as late as 1880, their 
number did not exceed fifteen. This 
is the result of the firm belief of our 
mill owners that the mills can be run 
safer and more profitably by the Rus- 
sian than by the English managers, 
who, as I said before, in many cases 
have been put in their places by the 
trust without any consideration as to 
their ability to run a mill properly. It 
was found besides that the English 
foremen, overseers and Managers were 
absolutely unfit to Russian 
workmen; it would be no exaggeration 
to say that nine-tenths of all the 
strikes in Russian mills were caused 
directly by the ungovernable temper 
and lack of and fore- 
thought in English managers. It is a 
noticeable fact that whenever an En- 
glish was replaced by a Russian man- 
ager, the mill would show from 5 to 10 
per cent. more dividends. We have 
now quite a number of skilful fore- 


manage 


consideration 


mne from among workmen of spinning 
and weaving mills, to whom it would 
be quite safe to entrust the super- 
vision of separate machines in differ- 
ent rooms. But the demand in this 
direction, at the present state of in- 
dustry, is still increasing, and to meet 
this many mills have started day and 
evening schools with special courses 
for the purpose of preparing men with 
technical knowledge for different de- 
partments of cotton mills. By this it 
is expected to fill up that gap in the 
organization of our mill labor, which 
made itself felt for many years. As 
to the higher technical schools, which 
could supply engineers able to take 
care of cotton mills, we have several 
such schools in Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg and Charkoff. Regular classes 
on textile subjects form a part of the 
program in these schools. 

Turning to the statistical data, bor- 
rowing same from the official sources, 
we sce that, in 1892, there was in Rus- 
sia 4,331,508 and 100,634 
Comparing this with the num- 
ber of spindles and looms in 1879, we 
see that the number of spindles in- 
and 
the number of looms by at least 20 per 
At the present time the number 
of spindles reaches approximately the 
figure of 5,000,000, and Russia, by the 
vastness of technical means, occupies 
first place in Europe. into 
consideration that in Russia quite a 
number of mills work both day and 
night (though lately there was a law 


spindles 


looms. 


creased by almost 25 per cent., 


cent. 


Taking 


promulgated forbidding night work by 
during the 
day, the law going into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1898), 
Russian cotton industry with same in- 
it woud be 
right to state that our spinning mills 
at their disposal 65,000,000 spin- 
dles and 200,000 reducing the 
working time to the foreign working 
year of 3,000 hours (300 days of 10 
hours each). 

The amount of cotton consumed by 
Russian cotton factories is about 12,- 
500,000 Russian poods (a pood is equal 


the workmen who work 


when comparing the 


dustry of other countries, 


have 


looms, 


to 36 English pounds), or about one- 
tenth of the whole amount of cotton 
used in Europe and America; the tend- 
ency to use native grown (in our Cen- 
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tral Asia possessions) in preference to 
American grown cotton is still on the 
increase, and at the present time one- 
quarter of the whole amount of cotton 
consumed by our mills is from Central 
Asia About 9,- 
000,000 poods come to the share of for- 


and from Caucasus. 


eign grown American, Egyp- 


tian, Kast Indian and Persian. Thanks 


cotton, 


to the care of the government in re- 
gard to the development and improve- 
inent of our Central Asian cotton plan- 
tations, the area of the latter increased 
during the last seven years (1887-1893) 
almost by 125 per cent. viz., from 61,- 
000 desiatin (a desiatin equals 2.9 
acres) to 136,000 desiatins. 

The extreme variety in the fabrics 
calls for the same variety in the kind 
of cotton; in some cases, short staple 
with rough fibre is used, like the Bok- 
hara and native Caucasian (karagos) 
cotton;inother cases, for high numbers 
of yurns, for instance, Egyptian cotton 
of high grade is used, and also Sea 
Island stands in demand by our mills 
for some special fabrics. As regards 
the medium (midling, 


staples good 


midling and midling which are 


mostly used in cotton industry, we 


notice the consumption of American 
cotton on the level with the increasing 
demand for Central Asian cotton, 
grown from Americanseed of different 
kinds. The Great Yaroslayskaia Manu- 
factura (illustrated in Novemberissue), 
which owns most of the Central Asian 
plantations, grows a peculiar kind of 
cotton of long staple, which was given 
thenameot “wondercotton,”’ the length 
ot the staple and its peculiar silkiness 
makingit impossible tomatch thesame 
even with the best Sea Island cotton 
grownin America. Thewriter had tried 
very hard to this country 
something approaching to the “‘wonder 
cotton,” but the 


obtain in 
best authorities on 
cotton unanimously declared that no 
such cotton could be obtained any- 
where else. 

Notwithstanding the increasing de- 
mand for the native grown cotton, the 
importation of 


also increases. 


foreign grown cotton 


The cotton brought from our posses- 


sions in Central 
Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Caucasian, by the 


such 
Tashkent 
roughness 


Asia, sorts as 
and 


and 


shortness of staple, generally speak- 
ing, represent the nearest approach to 
the East Indian cotton; but the Tash- 
from American 
seed differs very little from American 


kent cotton grown 
grown cotton, and for certain numbers 
of yarns is used in preference to the 
latter. 
and more improving in Central Asia, 
but in order to put our native culture 


The culture of cotton is more 


of cotton on a firm basis, so that this 
important factor of our spinning in- 
dustry could develop, it is necessary 
classifica- 


to establish a commercial 


tion of cotton, taking as a basis for 
this not only the degree of cleaning, 
but also the quality of the fibre Jength 
and strength), which is very important 
in the spinning, and the regular classi 
fication of cotton will lead to improve 
management of cotton 
and in the 
culture of cotton. 

Our cotton mills until lately manu- 


factured 


ment in the 


plantations methods of 


almost exclusively low and 
medium numbers of yarns, not above 
little by little the 


manufacturing of high numbers takes 


70; now, however, 
place up to Nos. 130-40 and, as an ex- 
ception, we see Nos. 200 and even 310 
spun on The numbers 
usually spun in our mills now are 
Nos. 30-40 for filling and Nos. 30-34 for 
warp, which are required for weaving 


mules, most 


ordinary calicoes. 
ring spinning 
warps and mainly to medium 
bers. At the present 
as I 


The yarns spun on 
limited to 
nhuln- 


frames are 
time, however, 
ring spinning 

only to the 
warp but to the filling yarn as well, 


said, the use of 
frames is extended not 
and high numbers; medium 
high from No. 70, and high from No. 
100 to No. 140, and even as an excep 
tion, up to No. 200. 

Thread 
menced to promising in the 
future to make it 
wholly dispense with the necessity of 
importing thread from abroad. Dur 
ing 1885-1890, we received from abroad, 
on an average, of sewing and knitting 
thread about 140,000 poods each, while 
during the period from 1891-1894, the 
average annual import did not even 
reach the 50,000 
other words, the import decreased 2.8 
times. Till about three or four years 


both low 


manufacturing, also, com 


develop, 


near possible to 


figure of poods, in 
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ago, the expert of cotton goods from 
Russia did not to anything, 
but at the time the export 
trade in such goods is assuming large 
and 


amount 
present 
proportions, Persia 
China, and in some exceptional cases 


mainly to 


to South America. 

It would be appropriate to mention 
the peculiarity of the Russian cotton 
industry, itself in the 
combination in concern of not 
only spinning and weaving of yarns 
and cloth, but also of the cloth finish 
ing processes; and in one case, viz., the 


Manufactura, we 


which shows 


one 


Great Yaroslavskaia 
see a combination in one firm, manu 
facturers and This 
latter mill is considered at the present 


Russia, 


cotton growers. 
time the model cotton mill of 


which is undoubtedly due to the 


efforts of Messrs. Karsinkines, the 


owners, who do not spare any means 
in order to bring the working of the 
mill to the highest state of perfection. 
This is also due to the selection of the 
manager, 


Technical 


professor of the 
School, in 


Imperial 
Moscow, SS. A. 
Fedoroff, who is an expert in spinning 
and weaving machinery, both theoreti 
cally and practically, and a scientific 
man of high degree. He has written 


several treatises on spinning and 


weaving, in which he threw an en 
tirely new light on the theory of work 
ing of different parts of spinning and 
The testing room 


Manufac- 


weaving machines. 
of the Great Yaroslayskaia 
tura, founded by Professor Fedoroff, 
is one of the curiosities in Russia. 
The room contains all spinning and 
weaving machines and other prepara- 
tory cotton machines constructed on a 
small scale, just for that a 
small quantity of cotton may be 
turned into a piece of cloth, which, as 
is well known, cannot be done on ma- 
chines of ordinary working size. This 
firm employs exclusively Russian en- 
gineers, and was the first to introduce 
American textile machinery in Russia. 
In Central Asia it owns three-quarters 
of all cotton plantations, and their 
manager there, N. V. Skobeyeff, who 
has the nickname of Cotton King, is 
an unlimited ruler of the cotton 
market in Asia. The Yaroslavskaia 
Manufactura appears to be the only 
independent cotton mill in Russia, on 
one side not depending on foreigners 
for cotton, and in the manner of ma- 
chinery buying same from whom it 
pleases. 


tests, So 


[Zeclusively for the Textile World.) 
Art as Applied to Every Day Life. 
Paper read by Vesper L. George, of Boston, 


Mass., before the Lowell, Textile School, 
Lowell, Mass. 


(Concluded from January.) 


decoration must be, to 
some extent at least, conventional in 
order to be good. I do not mean by 
that a rigid stiffness and lack of free- 
dom, nor do IT mean to ignore natural 
growth; quite the contrary. 

Perhaps [ can illustrate this by an 


Design or 


exumple. Suppose you have a wall to 


decorate. You want to put some foral 
design upon it. Now you could paint 
a spray of naturalistic flowers across 
they there, but 
would that be good decoration? 

The decoration is 


what the word implies, to decorate or 


it, as if had grown 


real mission of 
embellish something else. 

Now in this case the mission of the 
floral 
beauty of 
and I 
treatment 
ture of the wall? 
that draw, not 
any particular flower, but a figure that 
shall be unmistakably a type of that 
wall 


euchance the 
to destroy it, 


decoration is to 
the wall, not 
would not a naturalistic 


ask, 
of flowers destroy the na- 
flower; 


Take saine 


flower, and arrange it upon the 


as you will, either as a frieze, a dado, 
or a diaper, or all over pattern, and so 
long as you consider rythm, balance 
and harmony, you are sure to have a 
that will be a delight to 


and a satisfaction to the 


decoration 
the eye 
senses, 
There is a prevailing desire among 
so manyof us to paint realistic objects, 
especially flowers, upon everything. 
Our china is all 
rated with sprays of violets, roses or 
But what 
lost 
decoration. 


elaborately deco- 


golden rod. have we done? 
Have we not sight of our china 
in the We with 
great care some especially beautifully 


select 


shaped piece and then cover it with a 
decoration that 
siders for a moment the object 


piece of con- 
upon 
which it is placed, but completely an- 
nihilates it, 

Instead of covering our ware 
realistic productions which, at 
fall far short of nature, 
try conventionalizing our motive once 


never 


with 
best 
suppose we 
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or twice, just to see what effect it 
would have. 

The realistic treatment comes really 
within the mission of the painter, and 
should be cenfined to canvas where it 
is admired for itself. 

A decoration should be appropriate 
to the object upon which it is placed; 
never destroy or distort it. 

I have in mind a floor I once saw 
made of diamond shaped tiles of dif- 
ferent colors, so arranged that it gave 
the effect of innumerable cubes laid 
with their corners pointing upward. 

Heavy floral designs treated realis- 
tically and with shells, as I have seen 
them, are certainly in bad taste, giving 
one the uncomfortable feeling that it 
is necessary to lift one’s feet high to 
escape striking them. 

Utility is another great thing to be 
considered. A pitcher for instance, 
from which it is impossible to turn 
milk without its running down the 
front, or having a handle that is im- 
possible to grasp, is bad design. Yet 


it is difticult to find a pitcher of good 


desigu in our market. You can find 
elaborate ones. Oh, certainly, with flow- 
and gold, and cheap at 
that, but good, never. 

Draw pulls that are uncomfortable 
to the hands are in bad taste. Chairs 
that are uncomfortable to sit in are 
equally bad. I saw a chair only a 
short time ago that the dealer assured 
me was an accurate reproduction of 
one from Germany, as if that alone 
was sufficient guarantee for its good 
design. It happened to be straight 
and narrow in the back, flat in the 
seat, and to add to its discomfort, if 
possible, a lion’s head was carved in 
bold relief in the middle of the inside 
of the back; imagine it. 

It must have been some such chair 
as this that brought forth the remark, 
that it would take an acrobat to sit in 
it. But in this case I doubt if even an 
acrobat could sit in it with comfort. 

Simplicity is a necessary quality in 
any decoration; (to know what places 
to ornament and what places to leave 
plain). One helps the other. Too much 
ornament is tiresome. Plain furniture 
is much better than badly ornamented 
furniture. 

Good taste is never out of fashion. 


ers galore, 


A woman who wears colors that are 
unbecoming to her, because they are 
the fashion, outrages her own tastes 
and the eyes of all her friends. 

Now, let us see, we have learned 
that a design to be good, must be tore 
or less conventional, I say “more or 
less,” as there is a chance for hair- 
splitting on the question of how little 
or how much a motive may be conven- 
tionalized. I speak guardedly and 
hope, at a later date, to explain 
further. 

We find that utility is the first con- 
sideration of design, that simplicity 
may be a virtue, that design must be 
appropriate to the object upon which 
it is put and subservient to that ob- 
ject, else it ceases to be a decoration. 

We see that interest is gained by in- 
troducing variety and contrast in mo- 
tive, whether the desigu is geometric 
or includes plant form. 

With those principles understood, 
whatever we may purchase in furni- 
ture, wall paper, china, rugs or what 
not, we will be sure to use better 
judgment in our selections; for who of 
us would not know 4s much as possi- 
ble about any subject with which we 
come in as close contact as we do with 
this one. 

What is good does not always suit 
however, because their 
taste is not always cultivated to the 
point of appreciating it. Hence the 
manufacturer that he has to 
cater to the popular taste. 

However, I do not entirely agree 
with him as I feel sure that the taste 
of the people is kept back, in a meas- 
ure, by the manufacturer. 

If we go into a furniture store and 
do not find what we like, we are com- 
pelled to buy what is produced, or else 
go without. 

It is our mission to raise the stand- 


the people, 


claims 


ard of the purchaser and the manufac- 
tured, as well, so that one can find 
what he wants and at the same time, 
what is good, and the other will pro- 
duce what is required, which will also 
be good. 

There has been no incentive in this 
country, to any extent, at least, to en- 
covrage originality in the artist or de- 
signer, unless 
these spasmodic 


consider 
short-lived art 


indeed, we 
and 
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fads, and even these are really tunes 
borrowed from the Japanese or the 
Renaissance and played in a different 
and generally less attractive key. 
The designers have been forced to 
borrow from the styles of the past, or 
copy the present styles of European 
art. What we want in this country 
is a style of our own. By encouraging 
the artist to study the decoration of 
the past, for the purpose of learning 
the laws governing the 
then clothing the geometric forms, we 
have chosen, with motives suggested 


best designs. 


by the grape, horse chestnut, corn and 
innumerable 
that lend 
decoration, there is really no end to 
the possibilities of original work. 


other vegetable forms 


themselves so readily to 


As soon as we give a man an incen- 
tive to develope, we benefit ourselves, 
by getting better work, and the artist, 
by adding a real joy to his labor. 

For it is when the 
is allowed to put his thoughts 
into his work that he is seized with a 


handicraftsman 
own 


pride to excel in whatever he is do- 
ing. It is for the purpose of raising 
the standard of decoration and de- 
sign in relation to textile fabrics that 
the Art Department has been added to 
the Lowell Textile School. 

A large part of the study of decora- 
tion is common to all branches of 
decorative art and would be as useful 
to the interior decorator, wall paper 
designer, wood carver, or any of the 
industrial arts, as to the designer of 
textile fabrics. 

Although the department 
special purpose of improving the value 
of textile fabric, by placing good de- 
sign upon it, yet students or artisans 
in any of the other art industries 
would, I feel sure, find this 
great advantage to them in their work. 

As there is an class, 
who are at the day- 
time may take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the school. 

It is our desire to make the Art De- 
partment as great a the 
rest of the school, and, as principal of 
that department, 1 may be pardoned 
in saying that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, no shall be left un- 
turned to make it all that the trustees 
desire it to be. 


is for the 


class a 


evening even 


work in 


those 


success 4S 


stone 


[Reported exclusively for the Textile World.} 
Comparative Life of Cotton Machinery 
and Valuations. 

Paper presented by Edward W. Thomas, 
agent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., at the October meeting ot 


the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Concluded from January.) 

The figures used by a gentleman-in 
this country, who has had an extended 
experience in the valuation of mill 
plants and machinery, are as follows: 


rABLE NO 2. 


of Depreciation on 
Cost. 


Percentage Original 
First, 
Second, 5 years service 
Third, 
Fourth, 5 years service 


5 years service 
5 years service . 


End of 25 years service 
chinery valued as ‘“‘scrap.”’ 

Taking the depreciation, say at end 
of 15 years service, of machinery, and 
its value as per tables above would be 
as per table No. 1 (See January issue). 

First, on 5 per cent. depreciation, re- 
duced valuation 47 per cent. 

Second, on 5 per 
original cost 26 per cent. 


cent. depreciation, 

Third, on 7% per cent. depreciation, re- 
duced valuation 29.51 per cent. 

Third, on 7% per cent. depreciation, 
original cost 0 per cent. 

On basis of Table No. 2, 70 per cent. 

It would seem impossible then to es- 
tablish any set rule, inasmuch as opia- 
ions vary so much. 

The following information relative 
to cost of a modern null plant of 1,000 
averaging 28's 
yarn, may be used comparativels as 
the 
spinner and 
of plant: 


looms on _ sheetings, 


showing advantage the 


weaver 


English 
has in first cost 


Voll. N 
$120,000 
272,000 

36,100 


0.2. English. 
115,000 103,500 
275.000 261 200 
45,000 34,500 


Mill Buildings 

Machinery. 

Steam Plant — 

Supplies and Furni- 
Ware « « “te 

Freights and Start- 
ing up tet ie 

Heatirg, Ventilat- 
ing and Moisten 


453.000 45,000 45,930 


20,00) 22,500 


°-. 16,000 18,000 
and 
gencies 


Contin. 


14,500 
$522,000 $535,000 
Total number of 

spindles . . 


“ay 83.500 
Per spindle 


$15.32 


30,000 


$17.83 


46,080 
$9.66 

Figures in columns No. 1 and No. 2 
were furnished by two eminent 1mfil 
engineers of this country, and the 
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figures in column No. 3 by a large 
firm in England. As these figures 
given are estimates and not from act- 
ual facts, due allowance must be made 
in comparing. It will be noticed the 
large number of spindles required per 
loom in the English mill. The reason 
for this is the larger production the 
looms in English mills make over the 
American looms, as well as the lower 
production per spindle in ring spin- 
ning. 

Some concerns allow for deprecia- 
tion 5 per cent. per annum, from the 
original cost of machinery, others 774 
per cent. per annum from the reduced 
amount, or present value, the latter 
method making the charge for depre- 
ciation higher in the first years, when 
the machinery is new, and less in the 
later years. The depreciation allowed 
for mill building, steam engines and 
gearing is usually 24 per cent. per 
annum. 

A mill built in Oldham to spin aver- 
age counts, say 28’s to 36’s warp, aud 
32’s to 54’s weft would cost as follows: 

Per Spindle. 
| OTT TP TTT TTT 
Steam engines, boilers, gearing 3s. 
Machinery 


Accessories 


22s. 6d. 

This amount might be considerably 
increased by elaborate buildings and 
other expenses. A mill to spin coarser 
counts, requiring a larger proportion 
of preparation machinery, on account 
of the larger production, would cost 
more per spindle, as also a fine spin- 
ning mill, on account of extra 
machinery for double 
light carding, etc. 


roving 
roving, very 

I also append some facts given by 
another party well known from their 
large building transactions, not only 
in England, but in foreign countries: 
The special commissioner of the 
“Dundee Advertiser” who is making 
an extensive inquiry into the condi- 
tion of trade in important industrial 
centres, has furnished the following 
interesting comparison between the 
cost of cotton spinning in Oldham and 
on the Continent: England still posses- 
ses the important advantage of 
cheaper mill construction than the 


Continent, the United States, and the 
East, as might naturally be expected, 
seeing that the bulk of the European 
and Eastern trade is in the hands of 
English machine makers. At the pres- 
eut time the cost of building a cotton 
mill in France is about 42s. 6d. per 
spindle. This is the estimate of F. 
Merttens, of Merttens & Co., shippers, 
Manchester. Below appears a table 
from the Memoire du Lloyd Rouen- 
naise de la Filature, giving the com- 
parative cost of mill construction in 
Oldham and Rouen, based upon exten- 
sive inquiries made a short time ago. 
Rouen is the French Manchester: 
Rouen, Oldham, 


403. to 62s. 208. to 3ls, 

28,000 78,000 
[French* 

2s’stwist %7’s twist. 

23,760 lbs. 55,400 Ibs. 

126 q 


Cost per spindle 
Mill, spindles 


Average counts 
Weekly Oatput 
Operatives 
Operatives per 
1000 spindles 
Wage per opera- 
tive .... 
Hours of Labor 
Cost oflabor(in- 
cluding man- 
agement, etc.) 
for 28's, perlb. 0.99d. 


* equals 33’s English. 

The cost of erecting a mill in Eng- 
land is really below the figures ziven 
above. A leading official of the eder- 
ation of Master Cotton Spinners offers 
me as his estimate 22s. 6d. per spindle, 
for a fully equipped modern mill, 
with the very best machinery, al- 
though it is possible to build a mill at 
a less cost than that. 

Many mills in Cidham have, it is 
true, cost 30s. to 34s. per spindle, but 
they were built when the fever for 
mill construction was high. It has 
subsided now, and very few additions 
are being made to the productive ca- 
pacity of Lancashire. Mills of the 
most recent construction have na- 
turally benefitted from the reduction 
in cost, but employers complain that 
the advantages arising from the im- 
provements effected by Lancashire 
machinists have largely gone into the 
pockets of the operative, and that 
their gain has been confined to the in- 
creased production from the same 
amount of plant. About 220,000 opera- 
tives are now employed in the cotton 
spinning trade, in which there are 
over 45,000,000 spindles. Weaving em- 
ploys about 315,000 operatives, work- 


4.50 2.69 


£t:t:1l 
5ths 


15s. 8d. 
70 


0.86 per Ib. 
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ing 660,000 power looms. Mr. Mert- 
tens estimates the output per loom per 


year at 1866 pounds of cloth. Fifty 
years ago the quantity was only 1234 
pounds, and fifteen years ago it was 
1808 pounds. The production per 
operative increased greatly until re- 
cently, when owing to the extra at- 
tention given to the finer cloths it has 
fallen off to about 39.72 pounds rer 
operative, per annum, against 40.39 
pounds in 1882. The average output in 
spinning mills is 6,660 pounds of yarn 
per operative. Fifty years ago it was 
only 2,754 pounds. It is a fact that 
England still beats the Continent in 
econoinical cotton production. The fol- 
lowing explains itself: Operatives per 
1,000 spindles: Oldham, 2.4, Mulhouse, 
5.8; Voszes, 8.9. 

The Oldham and Mulhouse compari- 
son given above, does not refer to the 
same count of yarn, but when the dif- 
ference is adjusted. Oldham is still 
immensely superior. ‘he number of 
spindles of a pair of self-acting mules 
is in England about 2,000, as a rule. 
In Germany, it is from 1,300 to 1,600. 
In Lancashire, one spinner with two 
helpers will look after 2,900 spindles. 
In England, a single overlooker will 
control a mill of 69,000 to 80,000 spin- 
dies, the wage being 55s. to 60s. per 
week. In Germany, if an overlooker 
has 15,000 spindles in charge, he has 
his hands full. In Alsace and South 
Germany, the number of spindles 
_ range from 10,000 to 20,000. In one of 
the finest spinning concerns in Saxony, 
one spinner and four helpers are re- 
quired for 2,000 spindles. 

We give below some interesting de- 
tails relating to a 10,000 spindle mill 
estimate for a plant spinning China 
and Japan cotton, which have been 
sent to us by a correspondent. The 
machinery which is specially con- 
structed consists of 10,000 ring spin- 
dies, with all necessary preparation, 
and turns out 23,000 pounds of average 
counts per week of 72 working hours. 
The motive power consists of a com- 
pound steam engine of 350 h. p., two 
28x7 feet Lancashire steel boilers, pa- 
tent fuel economizer, and all necessary 
shafting, pulleys, stores, etc., complete. 
The total dead weight of the machin- 
ery is 510 tons, and the shipping 


measurement 1,120 tons. Further de- 
tails as follows: “Everything as re- 
gards machinery and stores, is fur- 
nished complete, including sufficient 

mill stores for a six mourth’s supply; 
also all boiler seating bricks and 
blocks, non-conducting composition, 
bundling presses, to make five to ten 
pound bundles; a hydraulic press, to 
make baled 400 pounds of yarn; main 
driving ropes and all strapping. Price, 
all complete, packed where required 
and delivered f. o. b. Liverpool or 
Manchester, £12,550; or c. f. i. Shangai 
or any other Chinese or Japanese 
treaty port, £14,755. Detailed estimate 
on application, also samples of yarn 
spun on this machinery from China 
cotton and cloth made from same. 
The machinery consists of one opener; 
two double scutcher and lap machines; 
31 carding engines; two grinding ma- 
chines; four drawing frames; three 
heads of five deliveries each; four 
slubbings of 64 sp. each; six interme- 
diates of 92 sp. each; ten rovings of 128 
spls. each; 40 frames of 250 spls. each; 
40 reels: two yarn bundling presses; 
and one hydraulic yarn baling press. 
If required, the whole of the iron work 
for the building in one story, viz: iron 
columns, iron doors, ventilators, steam 
heating throughout the mill, wiadow 
glass, and all small ironwork for tne 
roof, f. o. b. English port £2,865, or 
£3,360 ec. f. i. Chinese or Japanese 
port. Weight 350 tons.” 

Another large building concern in 
England furnish the following esti- 
mates of three classes of spinning 
mills of 50,000 spls. each: 

Mill A-—-50,000 spl. on av. No. 32 yarn 
for print cloths would cost about $200,- 
000 in the United States, for machin- 
ery, against about $110,000 in Fingland. 

Mill B—On an average 80's Egyptian 
carded yarns, about $160,000 in U. 8., 
and $96,000 in England. 

Mill C—on average 20’s combed 
yarns, $460,000 in U. S., and $280,000 in 
England. 

They also submit the following 
schedule of machinery for the forego 
ing mills: 

MILL “A.” 

2 combined openers and scutchers. 

7 single beater scutchers. 

2 R. T. cards, 50” x 38”. 

drawing deliveries. 





a € 


a A a 
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588 slubber spindles. 
1536 Int. spindles. 
5376 Fine roving. 
24720 mule spindles 1% gauge. 
25000 mule spindles 1% gauge. 
MILL ‘*B.” 
bale breaker. 
porcupine single beater opener. 
single beater scutcher. 
40 cards 50” x 38”. 
10 drawing deliveries. 
318 slubber spindles. 
1200 Int. frame spindles. 
5200 fine roving spindles. 
50000 mule spindles 1%” gauge. 
MILL “C.” 
combined openers and scutchers. 
} single beater breakers. 
5 single beater finishers. 
x 38”. 
38 comber lap machines. 
$88 ribbon lap machines. 
160 single nip combers. 


ecards 50” 


240 drawing deliveries. 
688 slubber 
Int. 
4988 fine 
50000 mule 


spindles. 
1690 frame, 

roving spindles. 

spindles 1%” gauge. 

The same party also gives the fol- 
as actual the 
details in the construction of a modern 
mill 
80’s: 


Excavations 


lowing cost of some of 


(spinning) of 80,000 spindles, on 


X 97,000 
Steam piping .... 750 
8,250 
17,000 
20,000 


Buildings 


soilers 

Engines 

Shafting, belting, etc. 

Bobbins and skewers 

Card clothing 

Other supplies and fittings 40,000 
Machinery would cost in England 

from $2 to $2.15 per spindle without 

and $2.85- to $3 per 

spindle with combers, and four opera- 

tions of roving machinery. The 

going figures have inserted to 

give some idea of the cost of the mill 


combers, from 
fore- 


been 


plants elsewhere than In this country, 
and form an interesting feature worth 
careful study. 

In conclusion, it would seem that to 
establish any tixed rule for depreciat- 
ing machinery applicable for all 
classes and departments of same, is, 
practicably. an impossibility, and that 
the true value must always be found 
from the exact of the ma- 
chinery, and the following ought to be 


condition 


considered: 


(a) The natural wear and tear; 


(b) Comparison with what the same 
pattern of machines could he bought 
for in the market upon the time of 
valuation. 

(c) Comparison with modern machin- 
ery of the same class in regard to pro- 
duction and first cost of same; 

(d) Local conditions surrounding the 
machinery to be valued, its relation to 
the other classes of machinery in the 
mill. 

In establishing the value of mill 
buildings and power plants, the sume 
general rules should be _ followed. 
Different mill buildings, as well as dif- 
ferent classes of machinery, do not de- 
wear out in like 
sion, and some portions of carding de- 
may be run under 
conditions far longer than other ma- 
chinery in the same department, thus 
rendering any set rule practically 
valueless, as applied to all machinery 
in that department and the plant 
generally. The subject is one of vital 
importance to the manufacturer, and 
but comparatively little under- 
stood; and in known to the 
writer, expert evidence has 
been introduced by either side in the 
“ase, there has been shown an aston- 
ishing variation in valuations as not 
only applied to complete mill plants, 
but to machinery and individual ma- 


preciute or progres- 


partments some 


one 
cases 


where 


chines, as well; showing more forcibly 
than ever that the valuation of a mill 
plant complete should be taken as a 
unit, or tool, with which 
to produce at a profit, if possible, a 
fair dividend on the plant. 
nal cost has no direct bearing upon its 
present yalue. We must look at the 
plant as it is, and what can be done 
with it in competing in the narket and 
earning a dividend. 


whole, or a 


Its origi- 


New Spinning Frame. 


BUILT BY 
AMER 


HOWARD AND BULLOUGH 
AN MACHINE COMPANY, 
LTD. 


We take pleasure in presenting to 


the notice of our readers the new pat- 
tern spinning frame recently brought 
out and now being introduced on the 
market by the Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I. This machine embodies many new 


improvements which have proved in 
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already working to be 
The machines 


the machines 
of great advantage. 


are built very low, so that they can be 
attended by small help; at the same 
time, they are particu- 
heavy so as to 


larly 
stand the high speeds 
of today without vibra- 
tion and thus preserve 
the spindles. The creels 
are arranged with dou- 
ble creel supporting 
rods, so that the roving 
in the creels will be free 
of vibration and is not 
stretched through such 
vibration. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the ma- 
chine are planed or 
milled, and wherever 
two working parts 
come together they are 
tongued and_ groved. 
All of the gearing is 
cut, and particular 
eare has been taken in 
designing the gearing 
that small gears are 
the drivers, thus en- 
suring easy running 
and requiring less pow- 
er. The frames are 
made with either warp, 
filling, or combination 
wind. 

Taking up motion: 
In this motion only one 
gear is used, thus doing 
with the 
ing of ratchet or taking 








away chang- 
up gears. 
set to whatever 
ber of teeth is to be tak- 
en up for the different 
sizes of yarn. The 
changing from warp to 
filling wind, or vice ver- 
sa, is accomplised by a 
very simple method, lit- 
tle work, and without 
loosening a set screw 
or bolt. No matter what methods or 
Systems are employed, mill managers 
cannot do away with the careless- 
ness of the help in doffiing frames. 
Suppose that the rail when in posi- 
tion for doffiing is at 


The stop is 


nuin- 











the top of 


the boebbir, to bring the rail to the 
bottom of the bobbin and doff the set, 
it may be necessary for the operator 
in many instances, to wind back the 


SPINNING FRAME, BUILT BY HOWARD & BULLOUGH AMERICAN MACHINE CO 


new ar- 
A foot 


rack. This frame contains a 
rangement for this purpose. 
brake is provided. The 
operator by putting his foot on this 
lever causes the rail to descend to the 
and the action of dropping 


lever or 


bottom, 
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the rail winds back the rack. At the 


same time preparation has been made 
so that if the operator does not wish 
to drop the rail to the extreme bottom 
it ean be checked in any position of 
the wind or traverse. 

Particular attention is drawn by the 


makers to the improved cap. bars, 


roller stands and rollers. An objee- 


tion has been made to cast iron cap 


bars in that in casting these, the fin- 


gers shrink in various’ directions, 
causing the top rollers to be frequent- 
the 
This objection has been overcome by 
the 


which 


ly out of parallel with bottom. 


making only the spindle of cap 


bar of cast iron, into are 
riveted stecl spindles or fingers which 
These fingers 
made in form that there 
tilting of the nebs. The 
cap bar nebs are milled perfectly true, 
the 
parallel 


rolls. In 


carry the cap bar nebs. 
are such a 
can be no 
rollers being 
perfectly the 
fluted this 
cap bar particular attention has been 
the 


necks of 


thus ensuring top 


with bottom 
designing new 
cleaning 
roller 


paid to lubrication and 


of the steel rolls and 


stands, and the cap bars are so ar 


ranged as to leave the roller necks en- 
tirely free so that they can be kept 
perfectly clean and lubricated without 
the 


spread 


interfering with 
"The 


second 


top rolls or cap 
the 
that 


bottom 


first 
the 


bars. between 


and rolls in order 


operator may adjust his rolls 
for the ditferent lengths of staples of 
cotton is accomplished without un 
weighting or disturbing the top or bot 
tom rollers. ‘Traverse rods are all 
made of iron, and any particular form 
of roving guides may be applied. 
Any pattern of the leading spindles, 
McMullen 


supplied with these machines. 


such as Whitin, Draper or 
will be 
Alos any pattern of separators which 
may be specified. This shop has re- 


cently brought out a new separator. 
This separator works entirely free of 
the ring rail, and is suspended in brac 
the 


with 


kets attached to beam. It 
the 


when the ring rail 


roller 
raises or lowers the arm of 
rocker shaft, and 
is descending it 

the 


far 


works forward, 
the 


forward as to 


also 


throwing point of separator 


blade so prevent 


the 
The tin cylinders are all made 
heavy block tin, 


of steel 


any whipping or lashing over 
ends. 
from specially and 
the 


vided 


shafts of are 
Woodruff 
are 
The 
bronze, 


same pro- 
All tin 


being 


With keys. 


cylinders tested before 
bearings are of 


with oil 


shipped. 
phor 


phos- 
aud provided 
thus ensuring perfect lubrica- 
The 
out-riggers for supporting the driving 
pulleys, 
the 
Kither the Walmsley or Shar 


rings, 
tion. machines are supplied with 


which can be supplied to 


either gearing or off-end of ma 
chine. 
ples’ lifting thread board will be ap 
plied when so specified. The makers 
thread board 
different 


can be 


have brought out a new 


which three 
thread board 
the thread 
point of spindle, to suit the 


the re-levelling 


device by 
heights of ob- 


tained, between wire and 
ideas of 
the 


frames a device is applied which ren- 


spinner. lor 


ders any work unneces- 


The 


piece is provided 


carpenter's 


sary. foot of each Samson or 


spring with a shoe 


and jack screw by which they can be 
raiscd or lowered to meet any uneven- 
ness in the 


will be 


tioor. The lifting rods, as 


seen 


in the illustration, do not 


have any foot casting attached to 


them. Therefore can be easily taken 
out, cleaned and put back without the 
trouble of adjusting and setting. 

In addition to the above points of 
advantage found 


enumerated, will be 


a number of smaller improvements 
which only 


the 


require to be brought to 
notice of practical spinners to be 
The would be 
time to these ma 


appreciated, makers 


glad at any show 


chines in process of construction at 


their shop, and also to show any 


parties interested, these machines at 


work in dilferent mills, 





Style Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 
facturers, 


The sale of goods during this season 


has been a surprise to selling agents, 


in many instances, it being a season 
had to 
being 
forced to do so, particularly in the 
instance of kerseys, on account of the 


unloading of stocks of 


when standard makes have 


take a background position, 


large goods. 
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Many makers of kerseys, endeavored 
to bring the buyer to pay the opening 
price, and did not sell their goods until 
the general opening. The manufac- 
turers who did this, found the market 
very well covered when they did open, 
and needless to say at a much lower 
price. 

Every large maker of clothing who 
had money to spare bought his goods 
for kersey coats, in October, Novem 
December, and as the con- 
had 
opened, 


ber or 


sumers large stocks when the 


there has been 


buying, 


market very 


slow and very light the only 

amount of sales being on fancy colors, 

where the buyer was not covered. 
Some have tried to 


selling agents 


force a market for their goods by re 


ducing the price of same. This is ex 
tremely bad policy, as it not only de- 
moralizes the market, but tends to de 
teriorate the product in the eyes of 
users, 
The 
cheaper 
field 


after by 


were on the 
this 


largest sales 


grades of kerseys and 
looked 


(Wash 


ington) which placed a large quantity 


was exceedingly well 


one prominent mill, 
of goods at $1.36. The largest volume 


business has been 


stated 


of overcoating 
would be 
This fab 
ric, in has sold 
very largely, the best lines being with- 


done on coverts, as 
the case in these columns. 


faucy back effects, 


drawn. 
Babecock’s Department of F. Vietor 


& Achelis showed a cotton mix line 


of coverts at $1.90. 
compared with H. W. T. 


These goods were 
Malis 


which 


and 
James Talcolt’s lines, “all 
wool,” at $1.80 and $1.90 respectively. 


Both the latter lines are 
will 
mand for 


sold up. 
‘There undoubtedly be a de 


fancy coverts in 16-ounce 
goods; and any manufacturer who is 
equipped to make these fabrics, will 
de well to commence his experiments 
early. The want which has not been 
filled in the fancy back covert market 
is that of a live green twist face, with 
a Scotch plaid back. There are backs 
of this character, but not the correct 
pattern. 

I'reizes were sold early and are not 
Meltons in 


suiting weights are shown by Curtiss 


being shown at present. 


& Warren at $1.42%, Wanskuck at 
$1.50, and the Auburn line is also out. 
In cheap cassimeres the cheviot effects 
are still shown by a few makers who 
have at last been woke up to the fact, 
by the size of the orders they are re- 
that cheviots are dead. Me- 
priced having 


ceiving, 


dium cassimeres are 


large sales. 

Cotton filled and cotton back wors- 
teds are large sale. H. & 
W. H. Lewis are showing a line of 
this character at $1.25, $1.15 and $1.50, 
with an all worsted line at $1.70. The 
all worsted market is not fully opened. 


having a 





New York Dry Goods Trade. 


W. M. Smith, of Smith, Hogg & 
Gardner has returned from the South, 
health. 
allied 


much improved in 


S. R. Stewart has himself 


with Devoe and Peck. 


Kapp Bros. have moved to 292 
Church St. 

Thos. Kelly & Co. are to henceforth 
sell the blankets of the Buell Mfg. 
Co., of St. Joseph. 

A. P. Piker has quit the banner of 
Se SH that of A. D., 
Juilliard & Co. 

Wendell & Nixon have new quarters 

at 53 Worth St. 
Robbins & Co. 
mitted Smith, 
Walbridge and Chas. R. 
partners, 

Ik. A. Foster & Co. have 
themselves to 68 Worth St. 

Bernard 8. 


Dobson, for 


Calhoun, have ad- 
Robt. R. 


Pitt, Jr., as 


James A. 


shifted 


Kahn has been ap- 
pointed resident buyer for the Dryfus 
Co., of New Orleans Hammil & 
Co., of Mobile. 

Back from Europe: D. W. 


Wunham, Buckley & Co.; G. 


and 


Cook, of 
Legg, R. 
J. Beechinor, of A. S. Rosenthal & Co., 
in Paris; G. W. Brunball, of A. 8S. 
Rosenthal & Co., in Yokohama; H. 8. 
Alden & Rappolt; Geo. E. 
Beers, of Lord & Taylor; Louis Budell, 
of F. Vietor & Achellis. 
Gone to Europe: J. Z. 
Pembrook & 


Beer, of 


satten, of 
Frank L. 
Hughes, of the Tootal-Broadhurst 
Co, 


Sweetzer, Co.; 


Lee 


I'red Baker has been secured by the 
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Wm. A. Slater Mills. He was form- 
erly with R. W. Kendall & Co. 

Leopold Adler, of Savanah is now 
represented here by C. Schunpff, of 
377 Broadway. 

The J. Spencer Turner Co. has ad- 
mitted Moses Neil as partner. 

H. R. Alborn is now of Alborn, 
Henick & Co. He formerly repre- 
sented J. M. Locke & Co., of Chicago. 

W. H. Ford late with W. H. Childs 
is now with the Wm. A. Slater Mills 
Corporation. 

The Faulkner Mills, of Lowell have 
lodged their selling interests with 
Fred Vietor & Achellis. 

As Jacob L. Phillips has decided to 
retire as selling agent, Meyer, Heller 
& Long will soon take the represen- 
tation of the Algonquin Printing Co. 
Adam Catterall will 
charge of the account. 

©. A. Auffmordt & Co. will sell im- 
ported laces for Henry M. Bloch, so 
long of S. E. Bloch & Bro., 
going into business for himself. 

H. T. Milstead, superintendent of 
the Tallassee (Ala.) Falls Mfg. Co. is 
with 


continue’ in 


who is 


in town, 

Worth St. 
The department 

salesmen of the H. B. 


headquarters at 47 


and 
Claflin Co., re- 


managers 


cently gave John C. Eames a dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria to mark his 
election as a director of that concern. 

W. H. Bayne Worth 
St., February 1. 

ee 
ern representation of S. E. 
Bro. 

B. C. Miller is back with 
wright, Eldridge & Co., 
months of illness. 


moved to 53 


Johnson has taken the South- 
Bloch & 


W heel- 
after six 


Slater 
& Sons has gone with Danforth, Clark 
& Co. 

H. Lee Mallory and A. H. Clark will 
as Mallory & Clark, act direct agents 
for mill knit underwear at 55 Leonard 
St. 

Cc. J. and Alex Alexander are now 
with Boessneck, Broesel & Co.’s wool- 


J. I. Remsen formerly with 


en goods department. 

Nostrand & will hereafter 
sell for the Kent Woolen Co., through 
H. A. Caesar & Co. 


Moore 


Wm. Schade has been engaged as 
buyer and manager of Lee, Tweedy & 
Co.’s silk department. 

H. D. Lockwood is the new selling 
agent of the W. A. Slater Mills. 

Ballin & Taylor have succeeded G. 
& J. Ballin. 

J. W. Sweet has gone 
Libley & Co. 

Doull, Miller « Co. have transferred 
their foreign dress goods and trim- 
mings departments, to the corner of 


with H. J. 


Broome and Mercer Sts. 

Abegg & Rusch have admitted 
Hienry A. Rusch as a partner. 

Robt. Reis & Co. are soon to move to 
580 Broadway. 

Beckman Remington has taken his 
woolen goods business to Doull, Miller 
& Co. 

Roman striped ribbons in bayadere 
effects are prominent among late im- 
portations. It is not often that bold- 
ness and richness are so combined in 
silk designs. 

Wash 
corded 
stripes 


fabrics show a 
effects 


variety of 
arranged to form 
plaids. By intercepting 
these with nubs of vari-colored yarns 
a novel appearance is gained. 

Printed foulard silks are in increas- 
ing request. To many these goods are 
known as silk serges. 
and 
Many 


In these, spiral 


floral effects are most common. 
used in 


combination with the white designs. 


shades of color are 


Bayadere weaves predominate in 
They 
are shown in wool and silk mixtures 
in jacquard 


weaves, the 


foreign dress goods for spring. 


patterns, in matelass 


raised designs running 


across” the forming broken 


stripe and figure effects, in fancy over- 


piece 


shot effects in wool and silk mixtures 
and in poplins, the 
rich metallic 
grounds. 


silk running to 
colorings on quieter 
these weaves are 

and  vigorlaux 
grounds, also diaphanous weaves of 
the grenadine order and crepon effects 
on transparent grounds. 

Lappet 


Beside 


seen on granite 


weaves, also leno and lace 
grounds are in the van among wash 
fabrics. Open-work styles suggesting 
grenadines are this 


connection. 


noticeable in 
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Cotton Market. 


writing, the 
middlings is 5 5-16 ¢., the 
quoted by us last month, showing no 


At present price for 


Same as 


change, with slight indication of any 
immediate advance or decline. Every- 
body seems to be in a waiting mood, 
what 
likely to take regarding planting for 


to see course the planters are 


next season. A strong pressure is be- 
ing brought upon planters to curtail 
and 


cotton planting, 


from all 


their area of 


representatives in Congress 
parts of the South 
dressed, asking that they will advise 
heed the 
another 


have been ad 
their constituents to 
that 
cotton 


warn 
against 
low 


ings are made 


large and 
There 


years to an overproduction of cotton, 


crop prices. 


has been a tendency of late 


without gain to the 


planter. 


any pecuniary 
The immense crop of nearly 
1894 brought 
to the planter than the smaller crop 


of 7,550,000 


less 


ten million bales in 
bales, the previous year. 
We think it is a mistake, however, for 
planters to follow the advice of using 
less fertilizers, so that a smaller yield 
per acre shall be obtained. It would 


be much better if the farmers would 


study the economy of using fertilizers 


and increase the yield per acre, and 


reduce the area of planting. Not 
withstanding the unsatisfactory state 
North, the 


spinners’ takings for this section have 


6f manufacturing in the 


been nearly 350,000 bales more since 


September 1, than for the same period 


last season. ‘The Southern mills have 


also increased their takings to the 


neighborhood of 25,000 bales. 





Wool Market. 


and 
The 
sales indicate a desire on the part of 


There is a continued activity 


firmness in the wool market. 


manufacturers to supply themselves 
with stock, with an apparent purpose 
of covering orders in hand. The pur 
chases of late have been mostly on the 
part of 
being 


chases made several weeks ago. 


mills 
pur- 
The 
advance in the price of wool, however, 


small mills, the larger 


well stocked ahead from 


has been greater than the advance in 
the manufactured article, the former 
having been from 50 to 60 per cent. 
within the last while 
the latter has been only from 20 to 30 
per 


twelve months, 


cent. Notwithstanding the high 


import duties, purchases of wool in 
markets for American 
sumption are on a comparatively large 
10,000 


manufac- 


foreign con- 


scale. In the neighborhood of 
bales bought for 
turers in the late 


Crossbred 


was our 


London auction 
wool, shrinking 38 
11% d. 
amount of 
from Australia, 
which is expected to arrive during the 
month of March. In the late 
Australian 


sales. 


per cent., for 56's, brought 


considera Vile 
wool on the 


There is a 
way 


London 
sales, greasy merinos 
showed an advance of five per cent., 
with the closing of the 
last Ohio XX and 
quoted at 30 to 3le. A large part of 


hand of 


as compared 
series. above is 


the stock on this grade is 
held at 32e. 


is in 


As usual, territory wool 
a strong position, commanding 
in the neighborhood of 50c. clean, 
River Plate wool appears on the mar- 
ket, on the whole, in good condition, 
as regards softness of staple; notwith- 
the effects of 


noticed in some of the 


standing traces of 
drought 


lots. 


are 
The merinos are of good length 
little 
Lincolns 


and strength, 
the fibre, 


breds 


though a thin in 


while and cross- 
are mostly of a 
The 


burry than usual. 


very useful 
style. Montevideos 


are less 


They are 


Eng., in 


experts in Lancushire, 


the sizing of yarns, and no 
matter how poor the yarn, the slash- 
ing department can change the ap- 
pearances, and very little difference is 
noted in the weaving department, 
whether the yarn was of good Ameri- 
cancottonor of East Indianand Ameri- 
can mixed, few could tell. 


American manufacturers have said 
that while an exchange is suitable for 


England it is not for America, be- 


cause the former is a large exporter; 
but it is well to remember that there 


was little or no export trade from 
England previous to the establishment 


of a general mercantile exchange. 
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[ Especially for the Textile World.) 
Textile Designing. 
[Lecture by V.I.Cumnock, superintendent 


of the Boott Mills, before the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass.} 


(Continued from January) 


The next largest proportion of cloth 
manufactured is the twilled fabrics: 
include all from the three-leaf 
drill for export, to the five and six 


these 


harness twilled dress goods and sat- 
eens for printers’ use, both cotton and 
woolen, and as they can be woven 
with slight modifications on what is 
called a plain loom, or one in which 
the harnesses are operated directly in 
a regular way from cams. The de- 
signer has little to do with them other 
than making new organizations. 

It is, therefore, when the 
are taken from their regular intersec- 


threads 
into various 
weaves, and colored threads are used 
to form the pattern, that the designer 
begins to his skill. Generally, 
he has a sample of the cloth wanted; 


tions and are combined 


show 


and it may come to him in any size 
from a_ piece 
wards. He then warp 
and filling threads, and by comparison 
with known threads, gets the size of 
the yarns, from which facts, the 
width of the cloth being known, the 
weight per yard 
I'hus the entire 
is known. 


one inch square up- 


counts the 


obtained. 
organization of the 


can be 


fabric 

The pattern or design next occupies 
his attention, Taking the cloth in the 
hands, with a needle pick out each 
filling thread, putting it on the design 
paper (specially prepared for the pur- 
pose in the fact that it has a series of 
lines cutting each other at right an- 
gles, forming squares about % of an 
inch in size), putting a 
the filling goes under, 
blank where it over the warp 
thread. By treating each successive 
filling thread thus, a series of crosses 


cross where 
and leaving a 


goes 


will show the movements of the warp 
threads, and after suflicient threads 
have been taken to make them repeat 


on all four sides, namely: top, bottom 
and both sides, a “pick-out” will have 
been formed. 

An examination of the “pick-out” 
will show exactly the up and down- 
ward movements of the warp threads, 
and starting at the left hand, by tak- 
ing each different warp thread and 
placing it in a column, will be given 
what is technically known as _ the 
chain draft (Fig. 8,) and then taking 
“ach thread as it comes in the pick- 
out and putting it opposite its num- 
ber in a horizontal position, you will 
have the drawing-in draft (Fig. 9). 
You now have all the necessary data 
to finish the calculation. It will be 
found by starting at the left of the 
pick-out that there are a certain num- 
ber of threads to the pattern; then, 
as we have already counted the num- 
ber of threads to the inch, and know- 
ing the width of the cloth, by multi- 
plying the two latter facts we know 
just how many threads there are from 
selvage to selvage, or what the warp 
will contain, and by dividing the total 
number of threads in the warp by the 
number in the pattern, we have the 
number of times the 
peated across the cloth. 

The calculations are 
made in the same manner; each col- 


pattern is re- 
rest of the 


ored thread in the pattern can thus be 
located and number known, the num- 
ber of each 
and in fact all the necessary 
that pattern is at 
this kind of work, the 
above represents too large a propor- 
tion of the daily occupation of the 
American designer; there is little else 
than accuracy required. Of course, 
familiarity with the different weaves, 
enables a designer to often times say 
at a glance, without making the pick- 
out, that the fabric will take a cer- 
tain number of harnesses. He can 
also make all the necessary calcula- 
tions for the chain and drawing-in 
drafts in the same manner. 

I shall try to show here some of the 
reasons why a designer has to spend 


eyes in harness known, 
knowl- 
edge of once at 


hand. In 
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so much of his time as a copyist, and 
in the simple work of making a sam- 
ple of cloth, some one else has already 
The important rea- 
distance of the 


designed. most 
the 
practical part of manufacturing, from 


the many a cus- 


son is loom, or 


market. There is 


Pick Out. 


Fic. 8. 
2345678910 
oOCeese un 

in 


~ 


enaoex«w-ote-! 


CEOCMmEO 
Chain Draft. 


~“meftarsaeco 


“Drawing in Draft. 


tomer ready with a large contract for 
goods, could he but reach 
who was able to tell him 
what a piece of such goods would 


someone 
exactly 


weigh, or how it would look with this 
or that weave, and to obtain a 
certain effect. These and all kindred 
questions can be answered only by the 
expert designer, who, in almost every 


how 


case is at his loom many miles and 


several mails away. The salesman 


who takes the order can only turn to 


some swatch he hand, which 
illustrate the desired 
send it to the mill, which 
This after being 
operated upon by the designer, is re- 
turned to the 


has ut 
may or may not 
idea, and 
takes time. design, 
and nine 
times out of ten the whole process has 


customer, 


to be repeated at much waste of time 
to both customer and mill. 

mill do- 
ing a faney business must be 
least part of the 
the market by an expert 
there 


The time is coming when a 
repre- 
sented, at time, in 
designer, 
and as are very few in the 
large business centres at present, this 
is another opening for younger educat- 
ed designers. To do business in such a 
market, 
trained to 


however, a must be 


know the 


man 
market as well 
as the loom, and to know the market 
one must serve a long apprenticeship 

You will readily see that a 
knowledge of textile designing 
opens a field both in the 
mill market (and by the 
market, I wean the large jobbers and 
converters), and the sooner the market 
the the textile de- 
the shall we place 
cloths which have an individuality of 
American Then, and 
not before, shall we cease to be copy- 


there. 
good 
wide 
and in the 


very 


realizes value of 


signer, sooner 


workmanship. 


ists. 

ro hold our own with the manufac- 
turers of other countries, we must 
inodifications 
of them suited to the peculiar require- 
ments of our market, and place within 


the immediate reach of the customers 


udopt their customs, or 


the knowledge of what our mills can 
The 


man- 


produce and the cost of doing it. 
when to 
age a mill properly will require not only 
a good knowledge of carding, spin- 
ning and weaving, but also a thorough 
kuowledge of textile designing, 


time is not far distant 


for af- 
ter the yarn is carded and spun it can 
be intelligently combined in cloth 
only by such knowledge. 
Designing varies very much in the 
different kinds of mills. The Jacquard 
designer of a carpet has to deal with 
coarse yarn, strong colors and large de- 
signs; his pattern lines making large 
jumps, compared with the designer of 
a brocaded silk with its fine yarns, deli- 
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eate colors, high slay and pattern lines 
which look almost like a curve until 
one sees them under a magnifying 
glass, where, even in this fabric under 
the glass will be found the right angle 
intersections, noticed in the plain 
cloth. 

The Jacquard designer has at his 
command any multiple of the total 
number of threads of his tie-up for the 
pattern, and can lift at will any or all 
of the threads at one pick, his object 
being always to get sharp, clear lines 
in his leaf or scroll. In fact, this prin- 
ciple goes with all designing. Where 
different weaves or colors approach 
one another the lines should so stop 
as to cut off sharply and leave a clear 
edge. 

The woolen or worsted designer has 
perhaps the most difficult task, for, 
with all the complications of the dif- 
ferent weaves, both Jacquard and 
dobby are his. The fabric, when it 
leaves the loom is less like the finished 
product than any other, having to go 
through more processes than, for in- 
stance, the carpet which is put on the 
market after some slight shearing, al- 
most directly from the loom. The 
heavy double woolen cloth with its 
complicated weave and tie-in, looks 
very little, when it leaves the loom, 
like the over-coating it is to be. Its 
progress through the dyeing, fulling 
and teazeling make it into a very dif- 
ferent looking fabric. Each of these 
processes alters it, and the designer 
must keep his eyes open, close to his 
work to get accurate results and bring 
out in the finished state the proper 
weight and count. The losses and 
gains must all be calculated and the 
work carefully done in order to insure 
successful cloth. In this grade of de- 
signing, the materials in use are of 
such a value that the greatest skill is 
required to use the various yarns to 
their best advantage, and to get the 
colors located in such a way as to pro- 
duce the best effect. There is, how- 
ever, very little to prevent originality 
on the part of the designer. 

The damask and brocade designer 
has less to do with organization, and 
more with the artistic part. His work 
lies in making his coloring and design 


WORLD 


harmonize to the best advantage. He 
has at his command a large number 
of threads, or colors, or both, and can 
use them in almost any quantity as 
the value of the fabric lies almost 
wholly in its beauty and finish. In 
this latter class of designing, as there 
is less of the staple product, so is there 
less limitation, and the designer has 
much freedom of thought and oppor- 
tunity for originality. 

It is a well known fact that when 
the opportunity is given to produce 
original designs, and there is a gen- 
uine call for such, the American skill 
is quite equal to the foreign. This is 
well illustrated in our silks and wall 
papers. Some of the best of the latter 
are sold largely in the English market 
and have been known to have been 
re-imported. 

The gingham designer has almost en- 
tirely to do with color. He relies en- 
tirely for his effect upon his skill in 
getting new combinations of colors, 
and so placing them that they form 
new designs. His weaves seldom 
vary much from a plain weave, there- 
fore his weaving changes are very 
slight. He, however, is obliged to 
place many different styles on the 
market in, say, the 6% cent grade, 
and quite as many in cheaper grades, 
so that when one remembers that al- 
most all colors vary in cost, it is easy 
to understand that it becomes quite 
a puzzle to him as to whether he can 
afford to round out the line with cer- 
tain colors. To bring one line within 
the cost limit, he may have to use en- 
tirely different colors as to quality 
and quantity. Imagine an artist try- 
ing to copy a flower and being obliged 
to think whether he would better use 
blue or red because one cost more 
than the other! Yet this is one of the 
important parts of a designer’s skill 
in this class of designing. 

The cotton designer, especially one 
in a large mill, with a varied product 
has a very interesting position as well 
as a difficult one. His work covers a 
wide field and to a certain extent a 
knowledge of almost all other kinds 
of designing enters largely into his 
daily work. From the fact that gen- 
erally a large quantity of cloth is 
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made from one design, it becomes 


necessary to look to every detail from 
the warper to the loom. The size or 
number of yarn, both warp and filling, 
plays a large part in the cost and ef 
fect of the fabric, and many times the 
weight will at once determine whether 
the design is a not. He 
must also bear in mind the production 


success or 


of his loom and so construct the pat 
tern that it will have the proper effect 
first, and yet at the same time be a 
good weaver, for slow complicated 
weaving will add too great a cost to 
his pattern; and in figuring on con 
tracts, it will often times happen that 
the designer who constructs with the 
greatest skill, secures the order. His 
work is generally confined to the 
dobby loom with which he is supposed 
to be able to copy any piece of Jacq 
uard woolen, with cotton yarns or in 
fact make anything the market may 
desire. 

It is in copying other fabrics that 
his knowledge is most tested, for there 
is always a desire on the part of the 
shrewd buyer to make cotton take the 
place of Many 


be successfully done. 


wool. times this can 
The cotton de- 
signer is also responsible for the char 
acter of the weaving done at the mill, 
to be able to give the reason for, and 
the cure of, all the ills to which the 
weave room is heir. 

(To be continued.) 





Yarn Topics. 
BY W. I. HANNAN. 
Corresponding member of The Manchester 
Microscopical Society, England. 


ARTICLE I. 


Copyrighted. 
and India are the principal 
that cater for nearly the 
whole of the spindles that are used for 
the spinning of cotton yarns. The pro- 
duction of the latter are dependent 
upon the demand that there is for cot- 


Egypt 
countries 


ton or mixed goods, and the changes 
which fashions often bring about. 

Each country has a reputation for 
certain particular goods, which may 
either be stout or flimsy, according to 
the use for which they are required 
and the climatic conditions the people 
have to endure. 


At one time it was considered an 


unwise act for England to export its 


yurns to other countries, and _ so 


strong was the feeling engendered 


that a bill 
British House of Commons to prohibit 


was brought before the 


its exportation. Happily the bill was 


thrown out and England took its 


proper place as, perhaps, the greatest 
yarn exporting country of the world. 

Kor a long time England was the 
Mecca for other countries to go to, 
not only for the production of yarns, 
the making of the most elaborate and 
useful machinery, but the workmen of 
England were considered to be rather 
situa- 


ahead, or the masters of the 


FIG, 1. FINE COTTON YARN. —350. 


tion. 
they 


In the cotton spinning world, 
feared no competition and felt 
that no countries could, or 
would, run them a keen race for the 
supremacy in the spinning of cotton 


satisfied 


yarns. 

There 
is almost a fight for life in the keen 
competition to supply yarns 
where they are required. The humid- 
ity of the cotton districts in England 


The race is now being run. 


good 


has been a potent factor for modify- 
ing the adhesion of the fibres, in spin- 
yarn. This 
has been felt by other countries and 


ning a good desiderata 
Necessity, that benign Mother of In- 
responded to the call, 
and offered the use of fresh air hu- 


vention, has 


midifiers, drosophores and water hu- 
midifiers, all of 
adopted by the 


which are being 
principal spinning 
firms in the different countries of the 
cotton spinning world. 
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There are other matters that might 
be touched upon, such as equality in 
the hours of working, the cost of liv- 
ing, and the energy displayed by the 
workmen in their life and duties as 
citizens of an empire. 

Fig. 1 is a photomicrograph of yarn 
spun at the Manchester Jubilee Ex- 
hibition in 1887. On that occasion 
visitors streamed in from all parts of 
the world, and cotton machine makers 
vied with each other in having ma- 
chinery fitted up that would spin the 
finest of utilizable yarns. Probably 
the finest yarn that was spun at the 
above exhibition on the self-acting 
mule was 35v’s, which is shown in 
Fig. 1. The machinery annex was 
large enough to allow of certain ma- 
chine makers having a full comple- 
ment of cotton spinning machines, 
from the opener to the mule, or ring 
spinning frame, whilst others only 
showed the mule as a specialty; but, 
in all cases the machines were work- 
ing with the material passing through 
them, and visitors, from abroad par- 
ticularly, were invited to inspect the 
machines, with a view to getting or- 
ders, and every little detail as to the 
manipulation of the cotton fibres were 
explained to them, whilst they eyed 
the machinery over, and at other 
times jotted down the information 
they received from the attendants. 

To spin fine yarns over 300’s counts 
in the machinery annex, was a diffi- 
cult undertaking, owing to the many 
doors and other outlets that were 
considered necessary for ventilating 
the building. Nevertheless, two Bol- 
ton firms of considerable reputation, 
each fitted up a mule specially 
adapted for spinning full counts, over 
300’s, and on one of these mules the 
yarns magnified in the above illustra- 
tion were spun. 

To the naked eye it was very level 
yarn and reflected the highest credit 
for its production. It was extremely 
sericious and glossy, and specimens 
of the yarn in the cop form for future 
reference were very much coveted, 
aud very many applicants were wisely 
refused. 

The yarn is interesting as showing 
what Lancashire machine makers 


could spin under adverse conditions, 
what perfection the self-acting mule 
has been brought to, and how freely 
was given to enquirers the methods 
by which it was done. In the illus- 
tration the lowermost yarn is a good 
example of how Sea Island fibres dis- 
pose themselves in the core and sur- 
face of the yarn. When a yarn is 
magnified, its irregularities are also 
enlarged, but the uniform levelness of 
the lowermost yarn shows that very 
few of the fibres have left their posi- 
tion, and that fewer still are spread- 
ing on the surface. In the uppermost 
example there is a slight deviation 
from the above particulars. As a util- 
ity yarn, it is, perhaps, as fine as can 
be reasonably spun upon the self-act- 
ing mule. There was no intention 
that the yarn should be ornamental, 
but rather that it should lead the way 
in the yarn world for its fineness, its 
levelness, and its usefulness. It was 
a noble achievement in the history of 
cotton spinning. 





Hopper Feeder and Opening. 


WM. SCOTT TAGGART. 


The introduction of the hopper 
feeder into the preparing processes of 
cotton spinning, has had a wonderful 
effect in simplifying and cheapening 
this department of the industry. The 
machine itself has long been known in 
the woolen and waste trade, but 
America, 1 believe, first saw the util- 
ity of its application to cotton machin- 
ery and from the first, the simplicity 
of its adaptation and the excellency of 
its results gave an impetus to its 
adoption such that, at the present 
time, extraordinary circumstances 
must exist, to prevent its forming part 
of the equipment of any mill, be it 
bew or old. 

Under these circumstances a few 
words of description, on its present 
construction and working, may not be 
out of place. First, however, let us 
examine into the question of its neces- 
sity and the cause of the delay that 
arose before it became recognized as 
a useful adjunct to a spinning mill. 

Hand labor has been, from time im- 
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memorial. the only method of feeding 
opening machinery. Its character, al- 


though important in some respects, 
the 


hands employed, and pro 


has been very insignificant in 


number of 
bably on this account very little atten- 
tion inventors for dis- 


was paid by 


pensing with it. It was also a poorly 
paid class of labor and this may ac- 
little of the 
improvement. 


neglect dis 
The 
machinery, 


count for a 
played at 
matic 


auto- 
working of with a 


minimum of attention, has so per 


meated every phase of mechanical in- 
dustries that at last, by a species of 
the 


was effected by it, 


evolution, feeding of an opener 
and from its just 
inception, a wonderful improvement 
has been brought about in a variety of 
directions. 

It is too well known what the result, 
the best hand 


of even feeding, is in 


rio | 
Oo 
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AUTOMATIC HOPPER FEEDER 


[ k 
SECTION 
finished work 


the the 


whether lap, sliver or yarn. 


regularity of 
The con- 
eare of the overseer was 


stant neces 


sary, if fairly good results were to 
be obtained: but when this hand feed- 
ing is replaced by a hopper feeder, no 
such thing as anxiety need be felt, as 
it is immeasurably superior to the hu- 
man the 
work, the continuity of its action with 
the 


from 


hand in uniformity of its 
increased 
the 
tion of these characteristics. 


and 
resulting 


out attention, pro- 


duction combina- 


Another and even more important 
feature of a hopper is its use as an 
opening machine, No yarn ever spun 
possessed more than a small percent- 
age of the aggregate strength of the 
individual fibres of which it was com- 
Much of this, no doubt, is 


the treatment 


posed. 


caused through severe 


the fibres undergo in the opening pro- 
and 


cesses, any preliminary 


the 
as we have in an 


proced- 


ure, Which reduces severity of 


such action opener 
and scutcher will go far to produce a 
better the 


hopper, this course is adopted, for in 


and stronger yarn. In 
addition to the regularity of its action 
we find an opening action performed 
which is almost ideal in its working, 
aud which gives to the machine one of 
its strongest recommendations. 
the machines 
and see if they bear out the above in- 
Fig. 1, 


through a 


Let us now examine 


terpretation. presents us with 


a section hopper feeder, 
stripped of several accessories that are 
work of the better 
the 


modern 


now applied to 


class. Fig. 2, is machine 


same 


with all the most improve- 


ments applied to it. 
but its 


It is necessarily 


more costly, results amply 
compensate for the additional outlay. 
Fig. 2. which will be 
sed to illustrate the description, the 
filled 


e mixing, or 


Referring to 


from 
from the 
When the trunk is filled 


require 


unk “A” is with cotton 


even direct 
ule breaker. 
will not replenishing for 

iother half hour or hour, if the room 
‘high. At the lower end of the trunk 

a spiked roller “Y” 
through the worm 
“_” and “W" 
The side shaft is driven from 
“V" of the bottom lattice “C.” 
roller 


which is driven 
and 
side shaft “V. 
the end 
As the 
the 
trunk “A” on to the 


wheel worm 


” 


from a 


spiked revolves, it passes 


cotton from the 


travelling lattice “C” and this carries 
brings it against 
“DD.” The 
pins of this lattice carry the cotton up- 


it forward until it 


the upright spiked lattice 


wards and as it passes the revolving 
clearer roller “FE,” the superfluous cot- 
ton is knocked off by the pin which 
The 
cotton is now carried over the top of 
the lattice 
are now inclined in the opposite diree- 
the 
cotton 
flexible 


project from the surface of “E.” 


and as the spikes on “D” 
matter for 
the 
means of its 


tion, it is an casy 


beater roller “I’’ to take 


from them by 
flaps, around its surface. In this ac- 
the 


series of 


against a 
“a” 


tion, cotton is driven 


grate bars at und to 
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some extent, loose sand, leaf motes, 
ete., fall into the dust box below. 

From this point, the cotton passes 
forward through the rollers “FL” and 
“J.” where a pedal regulating arrange 
ment is now generally placed, before 
it is conducted to the feed part of the 
opener. 

To get the very best results out of 
the hopper feeder, it is found neces 
sary to maintain, within certain limits, 
a fixed quantity of cotton in the open 
part of the machine, as in “B.” 
To do this an automatic device is re 
quired and one of the most successful 
arrangements in this direction is the 
one illustrated. Its action is as fol 
lows. The spiked delivery roller “TY,” 
continues to revolve and gradually the 
open space at “B” is filled with cotton. 
The weight of this mass of cotton 
presses upon a series of hanging bars 
“Q.” or it may be a wooden door 
which is capable of swinging from a 
shaft “RR.” The bars or door “‘Q” are 
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balanced by weights so that when the 
weight of cotton in “B” is in excess 
of the balance weight, the bars ‘Q” 
yield. A series of levers, as shown in 
the drawing, transfer the movement 
of “Q” to the point “T,” where a 
elutch arrangement is shown on the 
side shaft “V.” The shart is therefore 
taken out of gear with “U” and its 
steppage naturally stops the feed de- 
livery roller “Y.” No more cotton 
is therefore admitted until the amount 
of cotton in “B” is. sufficiently 
reduced in weight so as to permit “Q” 
to fall back to its original position, 
when, in so doing, it actuates the 
levers and puts the catch box “T” into 


WORLD 


gear and so starts the delivery roller 
again. 

The upper clearer roller “E” plays 
an important part as a regulator, for 
by its means only a level layer of 
cotton can be carried over the top of 
the lattice. The surplus cotton is 
knocked back into the space “B.” In 
order to keep the teeth of “E” always 
clean, an arrangement of eccentrics is 
adopted, which causes the teeth to pro 
ject through the casing of “E” as it 
approaches the Jattice, but which re 
cede within it after it has performed 
its clearing action. In this way the 
teeth are kept free from accumula 
tions of cotton fibres. 


Cotton Sweepings. 


Editor Textile World: 

You will excuse me with respect to 
a query that appeared in your Decem 
ber number, on Cotton Sweepings, 
from a Lancashire, Eng., correspon- 
dent. Your answer was _ perfectly 
right. 

I have had this subject on my mind 
scores of hours. What a pity it is 
that there is no better use for them; 
one super has told me that he could 
not get above 2 to 3 cents a pound for 
his cop waste. I made two or three 
suggestions with the result that he 
sends no cop waste away at all. It 
is all broken up and made into yarns 
of lower counts, and answers as well 
for the purpose as yarn spun from 
pure cotton, and produces a ir 
cheaper cloth. By far the greater por- 
tion of domestics produced in Eng- 
land are made from waste yarns, and 
all the low-priced towels, such as hon- 
eycomb, huckaback and lerry; such 
yarns give more bulk to the towel than 
would be the case if made from pure 
cotton filling. There are thousands of 
looms in the old country that use noth- 
ing else but waste filling. 

There is also made out of card room 
Sweeps, a yarn that is called “bump.” 
The waste can be bought in England 
for 2/6 per score, or 3 cents per pound, 
and sometimes it is very scarce at 
that, on account of the enormous 
quantity used. 

it has struck me that some one will 
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be visiting this country when he finds 
the exceedingly low price at which 
different kinds of waste sell. This 
“bump” wound into balls, 
and shipped in thousands of tons ev- 
the globe. 
picking 
com- 


yarn is 


parts of 
used for 


ery year to all 
Sometimes it is 
glass and crockery ware. It 


mands a very good price for torch 
wicks for mining and other purposes, 
and is used in balls for candle wicks 
countries where the use of 
unknown. I 


is used for man- 


in those 
electricity or 
sides, all this “bump” 
ufacturing purposes, as for the making 
of a ealled by the 
trade “Alhambra quilt.” The yarn is 
taken and bleached, and then wound 


one 


2 


gas is 7e- 


colored spread, 


on to pirns for the weaver. In 
town, alone, there are 60,000 of these 
spreads made every week, and 15,000 
prayer mats for the Hindoo and other 
rugs, horse 
The 
check- 

Ani- 
centre, 
There 


temples, besides yergo 
cloths, and chouipats for India. 
latter isa cloth with a kind of 
the 


woven in 


centre. 
the 


er-board woven in 


mals are also 
such as the elephant, tiger, ete. 
is also a very low spread made out of 
the same material, but the filling re- 
quires to be bleached in the hank be- 
fore weaving, on the 
grease in the yarn, that should be de- 
stroyed before it can be bleached, and 
the be ready 


account of 


when taken from loom 
for the market. 

I can well remember the time when 
all this and other low waste, was laid 
in a heap and allowed to rot for ma- 
nure. 

There are lots of other uses that it 
can be applied to. The yarn fetches 


6 to 7 cents a pound, gray, which 
shows a good profit, considering the 
enormous output. 

Different 


results. 


mixings produce different 
Ninety cent. of the 
honey-combs made in England 
from waste filling, and shipped in im- 
mense quantities all over the world. 
An enormous quantity of a little bet- 


per 
are 


ter waste is used for backing for toi- 
let or Marseilles quilts. 
vast amount used in Scotland for the 
and damask 


There is a 
manufacture of dice 
spreads, on drop-box looms, pick-and- 
pick, one of “bump” followed by one 


wool, about 180 yards to 
and linen warp, which 
handsome spread. It 
double-faced colored 
spread, pick-and-pick, as before, only 
the both sides 
which makes a very handsome quilt. 

Out of made thous- 
ands of that are 
printed patterns. All 
the weave 
made of another blend of waste. 

I could ge on with weaves of differ- 
ent kinds, all having waste filling for 
the the cloth. Large 
quantities are put in for backing for 


of colored 
the ounce, 
makes a very 
also makes a 


weave is plain on 


cop waste are 


cotton blankets, 
with various 


low spreads of satin are 


main body of 
carpets. 

The machinery at first used was old 
reclothed, and a piecing ma- 
chine, but afterward the condenser 
System) was adopted by a gentleman 


cards, 


in Derbyshire, which has been gener- 
ally adopted advantage, 
that there is obtained better parallel- 
the than by the old 

The old piecing machine, 
still in for 


with this 


ism of fibres 
method. 
however, is use certain 
classes of torch wicks for rits, ete. I 
the 
| have named, among them samples of 


the “bump’ 


have samples of most of goods 


’ 


yarn and higher counts. 
Trusting this may be of advantage, 

to some one, I remaim yours, 

JOSEPH BRADSHAW, 


Montreal, Canada. 


Japan’s Enterprise. 


BY ONE IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


If we are wise we will get our eyes 
on Japan and keep them there. The 
greatest menace to our manufactures 
and to our commerce comes from the 
Nothing is neg- 
their 
their 
who 
worked once in Saxon and Thuringian 
mills, have gone home, opened facto- 
driven their teachers 


England of the East. 
lected by the Japanese to aid 
manufactures and to extend 


commerce. Japanese students, 


ries and have 


out of Eastern markets. 


Japanese students, about to leave 
and home, ar- 


ranged with their consul in Odessa, to 


Moscow Odessa, for 


open an exhibition of Japanese goods. 


The movement was backed up by 
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Russia as well as by Japan. Three 
large halls were filled, not only with 
Japanese goods, but with wares espec- 
ially suited or adapted to European 
(Russian) needs and tastes. There 
were bamboo articles of all kinds, fine 
toilet and tortoise shell articles, chi- 
naware, vases, etc., faience, terra 
cotta, porcelain, glass, bronze, anti- 
mony, etc. wares. There were 
wooden clocks, wall and table clocks, 
elegant writing papers, writing uten- 
sils of all kinds, lithograph presses, 
woolen and silk goods, tricots, flan- 
nels, playthings, soaps, tooth pastes 
and powders, beer, cigars, cigarettes, 
metal lamps, candelabra and chande- 
liers, musical bells, instruments, gongs 
ete. The exposition offered every- 
thing from the simplest article used 
in office or kitchen to the costliest 
used in art gallery or king’s cabinet. 
The articles of everyday use, because 
of their excellent workmanship and 
cheapness, in spite of Russia’s enor- 
mous duties, will sell in great quan- 
tities. 

Cotton goods were offered at ex- 
ceedingly cheap prices and in excel- 
lent qualities. A dozen ladies’ hose 
was offered for 2-58 marks, or $0.61. 
One dozen knit cotton shirts, plus one 
dozen drawers, of good work and fin- 
ish, were offered for 16-12 mk., or a 
little less than $4.00. One dozen shirts 
for 5-80 mk., or $1.28. If we add the 
Russian duty of one gold rouble 
(about 60 cents) per pound, we find 
that one shirt of Japanese make, in 
Russia, costs only 40 kopecks, where- 
as shirts made in Russia cost a rouble 
or 100 kopecks. This cuts off competi- 
tion. Half hose, socks, cost 58 ko- 
pecks, or 30 cents per dozen pair; tex- 
tile gloves, 1.10 roubles, or about 65 
cents. Woolen blankets of a very 
good quality, with beautifully colored 
designssell for 2-50roubl s; and cotton 
ones for 0.60, 1.20 and 1.40 roubles. 
Lamp burners sold for 1.05 roubles per 
dozen, lamp chimneys from 20 ko- 
pecks upwards, per dozen. 

The Japanese are intelligent, enter- 
prising and energetic. They have ran- 
sacked Kurope for facts, they have 
gone and are going out into all the 
highways and byways of earth offer- 


ing their wares. They have enormous 
bumps of imitation. <A nation go 
equipped, thus endowed, will grow 
more and more dangerous, 

If we are to win our way in the 
world beyond the seas, if we are to 
hold even our own, we must wake up 
to the fact that a silent, successful 
rival is behind us. We must do as 
others do, we must work as others are 
working, have worked, and are wil 
ling to work. We can count only on 
efforts equal to or superior to the ef- 
forts of others. Japan is doing as Ger- 
many has done and is doing. She 
is learning the languages; she is 
opening industrial, industrial art, 
and technical schools; she is imitat 
ing us and others; she is asking 
what customers want and she is 
going to get and give it to them. 
This, one of the secrets, if such a sen- 
sible thing can be called a secret, is 
one of the causes of this empire’s suc- 
cess. It will aid Japan, it will aid us, 
it will aid anyone and everyone who 
wants to build up an export trade. 
Nothing must be neglected, if we are 
to win new and keep old markets. Of 
course, there are Pillars of Hercules 
in trade, beyond which Japan and 
Germany cannot go. The nation that 
has the greatest natural resources 
must win, if it knows how or is wil- 
ling to learn how to use _ them. 
Japan’s cheap wages and the cheap 
wages of Germany will work against 
us for a long time, but wages 
are not always going to be against 
us. Japan’s and Germany's wages 
will go up; they are bound to. 
A rising tendency has been recorded 
already. We have to look to it that 
ours do not tend downward. 





The present state of the hosiery 
trade in England, is far worse than 
has been experienced for some time 
past. In some districts nearly all 
firms are on short time, work practi- 
eally finishing at dusk. 


—One bar to originality at present, 
is the fact that we are not, as a nation, 
leaders of the styles which appear 
season after season, either in charac- 
ter of design or color, and therefore 
being thus limited, we follow the im- 
portations from other countries. 
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How to Design a Cloth. 


rHOS. R. ASHENHURST. 
(Continued trom January.) 

Now that the general principles are 
laid down, the detailed work of build- 
ing a fabric may be carefully looked 
into. The first may pro 
duce a fabric too heavy or too light, 
or the 
what is 


conception 


structure may not be exactly 


desired for the purpose. 
Then an alteration must be made, but 
there definite understand 
ing whether an alteration must be 


must be a 


made in weight only; the same charac- 
ter. of 
whether the alteration 
in both weight and structure. 

For 


structure being retained or 


must be made 


that the 
starting point is made with a worsted 


convenience, suppose 
coating serge, to be made from 2-30’s 
warp and single 14’s weft. Then fol- 
rules, I have al- 
would be 


lowing the general 


ready laid down, it neces- 
sary to find the diameters of the two 
threads thus: V560 x 15 = 92 nearly, 
or 92 is the diameter 
of the warp thread, and V560 x 14 = 
89 nearly, or 1-89 is the approximate 
diameter of the weft thread. Then 1-92 
+ 1-89 = 45;so that 45 threads perinch 
would be the maximum number that 
could be put in a cloth without com- 
pressing the threads and making no 
allowance for bending. 

In other words, 45 diameters of the 
warp threads and the number 
of diameters of the weft would occupy 
inch, if they 
interweaving as a plain cloth; but if 
making a serge of, say, the weft pass- 
and under threads, 
alternately, then by the rough general 
rule there being two intersections only 


approximate 


same 


the space of one were 


ing over three 


in six threads as against six intersec- 
tions in a plain, it would be 45 * (6 + 
6 + (6 + 2)— 45 X 12 + 8 = 67% ends 
per inch, as the maximum. But tak- 
ing bending into acount at an angle 
of 60 degrees with the vertical, or line 
of vision, then the shortest way is to 


divide 45 by the square root of 3 or 
1.732. Thus 45 1.732 — 26 nearly, 
which represents the space from the 
centre of our warp thread to the cen- 
tre of the next, on the assumption that 
taking place in the weft 
If bending takes place in both, 


bending is 
only. 
an addition must be made. 

For convenience and to simplify the 
this addition one- 
half the diameter of the warp thread, 
and the near enough 
actual truth for all practical purposes. 
Then this will represent what may be 
termed the number of 
threads for the plain cloth, and each 
intersection would be represented by 
1-26th of an But in the 
‘ge, there would be 4 threads where 
Therefore, the 
space occupied by your complete pat- 


working, may be 


result will be 


minimum 


this, inch. 
Sel 


no intersections occur. 


terns would be equal to the diameters 
of four threads and two of those tri- 
4) + 
(1-26 * 2) = 8.3, or 8.3 patterns per 
inch; and there threads in 
the pattern, 8.3 xX 6 = 49.8 ends per 
inch, practically the mini- 
num number of inch 
with which a good cloth can be made, 

It may be that this cloth would be 
too heavy or too light for what is re- 
quired. To determine this, the simplest 
method is to find the weight of, say, 
Coatings 
average about 54 inches wide. Then, 
for convenience, say there are 50 ends 
and 50 picks per inch: 50 « 54 XK 16 + 
560 X 15 = 5.3 ozs. of warp and 50 X 
54 &X 16 + 560 X 14 = 5.5 ozs. of weft, 
or 10.8 ozs. per yard of cloth. 

This would be a very light fabric for 
a coating, but, as already pointed out, 
this is the minimum, and it would be 
perfectly safe to work up to an aver- 
this minimum and the 
maximum given of 674%, which would 
be 58% per inch. Then the weight of 
the cloth will be increased consider- 
ably and will be stiffer and firmer to 
the handle. It is agood plan to work to 
the minimum, for the designer knows 


angles of intersection or (1-92 
being six 


which is 
threads per 


a yard of any given width. 


age between 
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then that he has reached the lowest 
limit of safety, and very few cloths 
made which 
with the strict 


absolutely comply 
rules laid down. I 
from a practical 


are 
am 
speaking now point 
of view, and not pinning my faith ab- 
solutely to theoretic rules, knowing as 
1 do the difficulty of complying with 
all the 
them as a upon 
to build. 


them at times, yet recognizing 


value of foundation 
which 

Now of 
which will test the designer's ability 
of This 
yet it all 
in 
features 


comes one 


the operations 


knowledge fabrics. 
light, 


the requisite 


his 
is too possesses 
characteristics, and 


all 
There is only one 


miaking it heavier its 


must be retained, 
way of doing it and that is to increase 
the bulk of the individual threads and 

crease their the 
the the 


number in same 
cloth 
made lighter the bulk of each 
be and the 
increased, so increased 


de 


io. In same way, if 


nust be 
thread decreased 


nu De! 


must 
that 


weight means coarsenst and 


ss, 


creased weight fineness. 


As pointed out in previous articles, 


diameters of threads vary in the 
of 


ints, so 


the 
of their 
to 
bulk 
this 


ratio the 
that if 


avier, the 


square roots 


Col the cloth is be 
minde he 
must be that 
cloth be per 
yard, the proportion will be as 14:10.8 


/ 2-30 : Vx: 


increased 


in ratio. Hence, if 


must increased to 14 ozs 
or to simplify the work- 
ing, 
to 
the 

x, Which 
the 


threads 


square the relative weights so as 
them to the 
Thus, as 14 
will be 2-18’s nearly. 
the 
the fixed 
the altered weight, or as 14 
31lg The 
with in the same manner so that 


raise same power 
10.8* :: 2-30 
Then 
of 
ratio of 
10.8 :: 50 
must 


as 
yunts. 
alteration in number 
will be in 
: Xf 
dealt 
the 


nearly. weft be 


counts will be as 14 Te Be 


picks diminished 


: 10.8 
or about 8.3, and the 
the same ratio. 

The difheulty 


itself that this cloth will be too coarse 


in 


will at once suggest 


looking, hence, the designer must cast 
about for means of joining his end by 
have the 
of which 


used to produce a reasonably 


here 
material 


other means. I taken 


minimum amount 


may be 
sound cloth, consequently have left a 
wide that the 


niargin between and 


WORLD 


should be 
when possible, the happy 


maximum, even what 
at, 
medium, 
My 
tical 
strict 


or 
aimed 
this 


object is to 


without 


put in a prac- 
upon the 
for it is 
often practically impossible to adhere 
to rules, but 
will tell with 
the 


form insisting 


mathematical basis, 
rules 


ac- 


strict those 


always unerring 
limit 
the 


what is 
the 


curacy extreme on 
de 


ex 


one side Then 


the 


other. 

find 
tremes and exercise his judgment to 
find the 


as to 


or 


signer’s duty is to two 


between the 
that cloth which 
meet the requirements of the case, 
produce a cloth suitable 


mean two, so 


obtain will 
and 
for his pur 
pose and of proper weight. 

When weightsand structure are both 
altered, the 
be 


general 


to be conditions, in one 


will 


sense, 


the 


altered altogether, but 
rule will re 


of 


same main 


good. Take any count warp and 


weft for a starting point, and work 
the and the minimum 


number, as well as the average or 


out maximum 


true 
structure, and from that starting point 
increased 


be obtained 


any or 


weight 
accu 


decreased 


cun with absolute 


racy. 


In manufacturing fabries, in 


other businesses, no set laws ec: be 


followed with absolute 
must be 
tent, and always to the extent that the 
be avoided. Let 
when his cloth will 
stiff or the 
hand, and will 
soft and the other, 
and he will avoid falling into either of 
the and can building 
fabrics both useful and presentable. 


rigidity, yet 


they observed to some ex 


two extremes must 


the designer know 


become too inflexible, on 


one where it become 


too unstable, on 


errors, rely on 


Silk Finish on Non Silk Fabries. 


Of late there has arisen a very well 


defined demand for a 
will impart the peculiar 
which distinguish silk, as a 


which 
qualities 
fiber, to 
other fibers in the textile world, such 
as cotton and wool. 


process 


This is done often 
by chemical means, and several dif- 
ferent processes have already been ex- 
ported and patented. To 
somewhat of the nature 
the case it is 


understand 
of the 


necessary 


de- 


mands in to 








look at the peculiarities of the silk 
fiber as such. 
The one quality that outranks all 
undoubtedly the strong ca- 
pacity that the silk fiber has of reflect- 
ing the rays of light that fall upon it. 
By this power the silk fiber has a lus 


others is 


tre and brilliance that no other known 


fiber can spproach. Each individual 


fiber possesses this quality. ofr 


fabric is 
millions of these 


course, when a woven of 
the 


whole fabric must possess the same 


many fibers, 


brilliancy and in a somewhat similar 
degree. This quality is due _ very 
largely to the shape of the silk fiber. 
If a silk fiber is looked at under the 


gluss. it is seen to be flat and ribbon- 


like, rather than cylindrical, as all 


other fibers are to a more or less ex 
tent. 

Now any one knows that a cylinder 
reflects light directly only from a 
straight line along its surface, while 
the flat side of this ribbon-shaped 
fiber would expose a_ considerable 
breadth to the action of light. Now, 
when these fibers are spun into yarn 


and woven into cloth, they form in- 
numerable angles all over the surface 
and body of the pleces. These 
made by the sides or flat 
the ribbon fibers, 


angles, 
surfaces of 
constitute a series of 
irregular mirrors of microscopic size, 
yet each reflecting light to and from 
each other until the whole surface of 
the goods glistens as a result. 

Take this principle, and apply it to 
any fabric. In example, suppose a 
fabric of kind slight 
pressure; by so doing the surfaces of 


any receives a 
fibers here and there are given a differ- 
ent plane of exposure, and if the pres- 
sure is not 
slight 


too great it will produce a 
lustre. But if the pressure is 
increased tosuch an extent that all the 
surface is 
uniformity, 


reduced to a dead level of 
the are all de- 
stroyed and light is not reflected as in 


angles 


the preceding case, but the surfaceacts 
more as a mirror. The mirror reflects 
the light, but all in the same plane 
and same direction, and lustre, 
properly so called, can be thus pro- 
duced. 


no 


This explanation of the cause of silk 
lustre will show the true inwardness 
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of one means which is employed to 
make other than silk fibers show 


silk 


the 
desired to 
light 
lustre, 


appearance. if it is 


give the power of so reflecting 


rays as to produce a 
the way 
which will cause them to expose plane 


surfaces 


true we 


must treat fibers in some 


n countless numbers at 


angles with others of a like kind. If 
this can be done much of the silk ef- 
fect will be produced. 

One way by which this is done is to 
take a cylinder, like a stamp or die, 
and make upon it the impression of 
the microscopic appearance of a silk 


surface. This can be and has been 


done, but it is a process of great ex- 
pense and the stamp lasts but a short 
time. Still, when other fabrics are 
properly pressed, or stamped, with 
this die under correct conditions, the 
silk lustre is, to a certain extent, ob- 
tained, 

But a more feasible method is to en- 


grave a number of small reflecting 


surfaces. above described 


The 


are Various, 


into a steel 


plate or eylinder. 
the 


angles at which 


surfaces meet and the 
form; but 
the idea is to fill the plate with an in- 


numerabl 


surfaces vary in size and 


irray of these little angular 
breadth of the 
naturally expect 
would be the same as the ordinary silk 
fiber surface, 


sarily the case. If tl 


he surfaces 


reflecting surfaces. The 


surface we would 


but this is not neces- 


are 
even 

fiber, 
but 


broader than 


will 


those of the 


silk 


they well, 


answer 


not be, so 


just as 


they broad as to 


be noticeable by the unaided eye. On 
the cylinder die so made, 
these little angles must be 
arranged in lines to somewhat resem- 
ble the conditions in the silk threads 
as they lie in a silk cloth. As the cloth 
passes under the stamped cylinder, the 
lines of the threads in the goods ana 
on the cylinder will correspond. 

The pressure must be considerable, 
and a high temperature will materially 
aid in producing the desired luster. It 
is possible, too, to steam the goods, 
either before or after the stamping, if 
the condition of the fabrie permits it. 
It will be found that this method will 
show a very good silk appearance on 
all kinds of fiber, vegetable or animal, 
or mixtures of both, and even the iup- 
pearance of silk itself is enhanced by 
it, if it is properly applied. ; 


must 


Stamp or 
reflecting 


MANUFACTURER. 
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Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 
(Contiaaed from January.) 

It is interesting to note that the 
average angle produced by the weft 
remains unchanged, whatever be its 
thickness, providing the warp lies per- 
fectly straight. This truth is clearly 
illustrated at Fig. lla. In this exam- 
ple the diameter of the warp is repre- 
sented as before, viz: 1-60 of an inch, 
while the thickness of the weft is re- 
duced to 1-120 of an inch. The dia- 
gram is constructed in the same way 
as lig. 11. The same letters in each 
diagram refer to corresponding parts, 
and the subsequent reasoning is iden- 
tical in each case; consequently, it is 
not necessary to repeat here the pro- 
cess of construction and reasoning. 

The setting of the fabric in this case 
equals (1 + 60) + (1 120) = 1 + 40, 





or 40 warp threads per inch and 120 
weft threads per inch. Each of the 
foregoing examples, including any 
change in weave, may be reduced to 
and solved by the application of the 
following formule: 

Formula IIL applies to the set of 
threads which are perfectly straight 
in the finished fabric, and is as fol- 
lows: 

Total diameter of straight threads, 
pius total diameter of interlacing 
threads in one repeat of design, di- 
vided by number of threads in one 
repeat of design, equal the fractional 
part of one inch which each straight 
thread in the finished fabric should 
occupy; that is, [(2 + 60) + (2 + 60)] 
=~ 2= (1 + 15) = (2 + 1) = 1-30 inch, 
and the denominator represents the 
number of threads per inch. 

Formula IV applies to the set of 
threads which perform all the bending 
in the finished fabric. Take the de- 


nominator of the diameter of the bent 
thread in the direction of the length 
of the piece,and it represents the num- 
ber of threads per inch, thus: Diam- 
eter of weft = 1-60 inch, or threads 
per inch = 60. 

But we have previously stated that 
the natural tendency of two threads 
of unequal diameters—other factors 
remaining constant—is to cause each 
other to bend relatively according to 
the cubes of their diameters. This 
is quite true. jut “pieces” are fre- 
quently made in which, during the 
process of manufacture both sets of 
threads are somewhat bent out of the 
straight line, and subsequently, in the 
process of finishing, the warp direc- 
tion of the cloth is drawn out until 
the warp threads are in a perfectly 
straight line and the weft is made to 
produce all the bending. 

The writer has had experience in 


cases where “pieces” produced from 





70 yards of warp, have, after the first 
cut of warp, yielded from 69 to 69% 
yards of cloth, when returned from 
the dyeing and finishing operations, 
Upon extracting a few warp threads 
from the cloth they presented a per- 
fectly straight line, whereas the weft 
threads distinctly showed a series of 
corrugations. This kind of treatment 
is particularly adapted to “glacies” or 
lustre goods, and certain kinds of 
union coatings. We shall consider 
exaniples in this former class first. 
In these goods the best result is ob- 
tuined when the weft is much thicker 
than the warp. 

It has already been shown that the 
angle of 45 degrees represents the 
maximum number of degrees which it 
is possible for the weft to form with 
the horizontal, when the warp re- 
mains perfectly straight. Any _ in- 
crease in this angle would disturb the 
straight line of the warp, and, further, 
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the distance apart of the was 


shown to be canal to one diameter of 


warp 


warp plus one diameter of weft, when 
the angle formed by the weft is 45 de- 
grees and the warp is straight, what- 
their diameters. It 


ever be relative 


is necessary to remember these facts 
since their application is involved in 
a consideration of what follows. 

In glacies or lustre goods, the cross 
section of the weft is cylindrical when 
weaving. The warp and weft are 
slightly beut out of their straight line, 
but process of finishing 


during the 


the warp is pulled out to a perfectly 


is made to 
Further, 


straight line, and the weft 


perform all the bending. 
the weft in the 
until its cross-section forms an ellipse 
the weft 


the piece or warp 


piece is compressed 


and so that the diameter of 


in the direction of 














is increased from one-third to one-hilf 
The result 
the surface of the weft 


of its original thickness. 
of this is that 


flattened, consequently 


and 
yarn is 


appears 
the Justre of the 
which is still further improved by the 
the which 


increased, 
apgle formed by weft, 
usually varies from 30 to 15 degrees. 
It will therefore be apparent that if 
is increased 
the 
into 


the diameter of the weft 
longitudinal direction of 
piece, the 
the piece cannot equal the number of 


in the 
number of picks put 
when it is be- 
the 


weft 
that 


piece 


diameters of the 
ing but 
picks which the 
will be equal to the number of diam- 
eters per inch of the altered condition 
of the weft. Further, if the weft is 
increased in diameter in the direction 
as above, it will be decreased in diam- 


number of 
contain 


woven, 
must 


eter between the warp threads, which 


of course makes it possible for the 
piece to contain more warp threads 
per inch. It is, therefore, necessary to 


find these two diameters of the weft, 


which is comparatively an easy pro- 
since the the cross-seec- 
whether it be circular, or com- 
remains 


cess, area of 
tion, 
pressed to form an ellipse, 
unchanged. 

If we assume the circumscrib- 
circle at 


whose 


that 
ing line which encloses the 
Fig. 14, be a 
thickness is and we after- 
arrange length of 
thread so as to enclose an ellipse as 
at Fig. 15, the enclosed 
necessarily be same,—the 


fine silk thread 
ignored, 
wards this same 

thus 
niust the 
the only difference being in the shape. 
It therefore only necessary 
to determine the increase in the diam- 
the the 
(Fig. 15, as com- 
diameters 
Fig. 


area 


becomes 


eter “a’ b’” and decrease in 
diameter of ‘ce’ d’” 
the original 


pared with 


“ab” and “ed,” respectively, in 
14. 

In theoretical are 
taught that the area of a circle is not 
only equal to “Trs,”’ but also to “T” 

4 multiplied by the circumscribing 


equals 22 ~ 7, 


mechanics we 


rectangle, where ‘“T’’ 
and “r”’ equals radius 
lor example: diameter 
circle, Fig. 14, = 2 inches. 
Hypothesis: Area of circle = “T” 
“r’’ [equation 1], 
Also area of circle = “T” 


€assulu vs 


cumscribing rectangle 
ad”) [equation 2]. 

Proof 

Area of circle in equation 1 = 2: 
LX 1= 22 + 7. 

Also area of circle in equation 2 = 
(22 +7) xX (1 +4) X (2 +1 xX 

(2 + 1) = 22 ~ 7. 
Consequently, assuming that the 
diameter of the circle (Fig. 14) be com- 
pressed until its form becomes that of 
15, the area of the 
the same as 
the aid of 
may 
readily determine the diameter ‘“c’ d’”’ 
allow for a given 
in the diameter 
due to com- 


an ellipse as at Fig. 
will be exactly 
the circle, 


ellipse 
that of 
formula 


and by 
the (equation 2), we 
if we know or 
amount of increase 
of the circle across ‘“‘a b” 
pression. 

For example: assume the amount of 
increase in the diameter “a’b’”’ is 
equal to % its original diameter; then 
will 


the diameter of “c’ d’”’ (which it 


be necessary to know when construct- 
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ing cloths) can be determined as fol- 
lows: 
Area of circle (Fig. 14) 
7) (1+ 4) x (1 
Diameter ‘a’ b’”’ ‘j 
2 inches. 
of elliy se 
a’) 
Ll) X (Xx 
Then, since area of circle and area 
of ellipse are equal to each other, 
9) 7) x (1 . 
(X 1) (22 

hence 4x 1 
and xX (4 + 3 1 1-3 inches, 

where x equals diameter (c’ d’). 

The proof of this is further con- 
firmed if we consider the area of the 
square us compared with that of the 
rectangle. 

Area enclosed by the square or 
rectangle which contains the circle 
(Fig. 14) 

Area enclosed by the rectangle 


(a b) (ed) aK = t. 
which contains the ellipse (Tig. 15) 
o 11-3 4. 


If we apply the foregoing knowl 


=. (a’ b’) (c’ da’) 
edge to the construction of those fab- 
rics in which the diameter of the 
threads undergoes a change due to 
compression, we shall then be able to 
construct our fabrics, not only upon 
scientific principles, but we shall 
eventually see that the results thus 

tained coincide with actual fabrics 
whose perfection in construction is 
placed beyond all doubt, by their ap 
pearance, handle and demand. 

(To be continued.) 


Textile Urnamentation. 


BY FENWICK UMPLEBY. 


Head Master Designing and Weaving De 
partments, Lowell Textile School. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The noble dames of old did not long 
remain satisfied with subjects drawn 
from the Old Testament for the orna- 
mentation of their work, but required 
other subjects drawn from the great 
epic poems of medieval chivalry, and 


the pleasant legends of classic times. 


All monastic ateliers and workshops. 


therefore, fell into disfavor as the 
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people desired to have their costumes 
decorated with designs from subjects 
other than those which belonged to 
the church. Accordingly, secular 
workshops became of more impor- 
tance, and from this time they began 
to arise in all parts of the polite 
world. 

There has been much controversy 
concerning the pieces of tapestry, 
generally known as bayent tapestry, 
which, according to tradition were 
worked by or under the management 
of Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror. 
A photograph of this exquisite piece 
of fabric may be seen in the museum 
at South Kensington; it is a represen- 
tution of the events connected with 
the invasion and the conquest, the 
size of the original is said to be one 
foot, eight inches wide and two hun 
dred and fourteen feet long, it is di- 
vided into 72 compartments and con 
tains more than 760 figures of beasts 
and birds, 623 of men, 49 of trees, 37 
buildings and 41 of ships. 

Giselle, the wife of Saint Stephen, 
was very clever in the manufacture of 
textiles, and by her inducement, her 
royal consort, the King of Hungary, 
attached to his palace an establish 
ment for weaving and embroidering, 
and to this queen’s female servants is 
due the honour of the invention of the 
famous embroidery generally known 
as “Point de Hongrie,”’ by which ex- 
pression are technically known three 
stripes laid side by side, ladder fash 
ion, used chiefly in embroidering the 
plumage of birds. The Anglo-Norman 
ladies are said to have been exceeding- 
ly clever in ornamenting textile fab 
rics, 

The looms of Artois, which during 
the terrible Merovingian period had 
almost ceased to produce during the 
French dynasty, were revived and at 
last they recovered their former re 
nown. The products of these looms 
had already been highly esteemed 11 
imperial Rome, and though the Ro 
mans may have preferred the work of 
the Phrygians, they still had recourse 
to the woolen stuffs of Gaul, the repu- 
tation of which had long been univer- 
sally established. The stimulus im- 
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parted to trade by the first crusade 
was destined to give grearc expansion 
to the art of textile ornamentation. 
Previous to the 
Britian appears to have been far be- 
hind hand in the art of manufacturing 
nothirg of 


Roman invasion, 


cloth, and knew weaving, 
but on the other hand they had from 
the earliest of times possessed aative 
textile products, varying bo‘ in the 
materials and designs, but of the same 
gar- 


traditional 


colors as those of the distinctive 


ments worn by the three 
Bardie orders. 

In peace the upland inhabitants, be- 
sides hunting, tended their flocks and 
little skill of 


making of 


herds, but with country 


cheese they 
flax 


they spun not, gardening and planting 


affairs; the 


commonly knew not, wool and 
many of them knew not, clothing -hey 
had none but what the skins of beasts 
afforded that not 


yet gallantry they had, painting their 


them, and always, 
own skins with several portraitur:s of 
beasts, birds and fiowers. 
Flax is found 
wild in many parts of Great 
should 


time spoken of, some, 


now to be vrowing 
Britain, 
the 


of this common, 


and we suppose that in 
yet useful plant would then be grow- 
ing in large quantities, but our fove- 
fathers must not have known its vaiue 
for clothing purposes, if 
surely should found a 
it in the shape of 


they had we 
trace of 
clothing or 


have 
some 
their 
their dead in 
had, 
fabrics of 


other covering, as it was com- 
mon 
the 


do not 


practice to bury 


garments they but we 
find 


their weaving. 


best 
any remains ol 
Dr. Rock gives us an instance of the 


use of woolen stuffs in these dark 
ages, but they 
plaited. He 
through an 


they 


were not 
that while 
Celtie 
body 


woven but 
cutting 
hill, 
had 
been wrapped, as was shown by the 


Says, 
early grave 


came upon a which 
unrotted shreds still cleaving to 


bones, in a 


few 
the 
course 


shroud of 
wrought by 
the plaiting process without a 
the did not spend 
their time idly and in vain whilst oe- 


woolen 
and loose fabric, 
loon. 
Ilowever, Britons 
cupied in the Roman workshops, and 


the example set by the Romans was 


the brave and noble 
Britons; they soon set to work to copy 
the arts and handicrafts of their con- 
during the 


not lost upon 


the 
occupation, they learnt the mysteries 
the culture of flax. 
During this period we have very little 
Ata 
later time the Saxons reintroduced the 
manufacture of kinds of 
cloths, were 
chiefly for 


querors, and time of 


of weaving, also 


information as regards textiles. 


several 
made 
pur- 
poses, and during this epoch the art 
of manufacturing cloth grew to con- 
and was recog- 
nized as one of the principal :ndus- 
Embroidery introduced, 
time 
skill in 


woolen which 


home and domestic 


siderable importance, 
tries. was 


and the ladies of this also be- 


came noted for their using 
many colored silks, as well as threads 
of gold article whieh 
became universally known as relish 
They taught the use of 
the spindle and distaff, and we.read 
that sou 
to school and his daughter to work 
Again, Jeveloped 
a rational school of art, the criginal 


gerins of 


and silver, an 


work. were 


Edward the Elder sent his 


wooi. the Saxous 
Feom to have 
North by 
missionaries, 


the 


which 
from the 
and Irish 
the South by 


gelists. 


been 
first 
and 
Evan- 


broucht 


Scoteh 


the 


from Roman 
(To be continued.) 


England’s Woolen Trade. 


Speaking quite recently to the mem- 
bers of the Keighley Textile Society, 
England, Swire Smith made some ob- 
servations on 
the 


foreign competition in 
the causes 
England some of her 
said, 
this competition was in some respects 
but 


woolen trade 
had lost 


Twenty 


and on 
which 


trade. years ago, he 


quite as great as it was now, 


those who were bold enough to speak 


of it and to warn the people of this 
country of its dangers, were laughed 
at rather than seriously regarded. He 
used to have an old friend at Glasgow 
who in his youth, say about sixty 
years ago, was one of the first to com- 
yarn the 


West Riding to Glasgow to be woven. 


mence taking woolen from 


At that time, for every pound of fore- 
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ign yarn used in Glasgow and 
neighborhood, there would be a hun- 
dred pounds of English yarn, but in 
later years that proportion was re- 
versed. He found that, while in 1862 
1,500,000 Ibs. of woolen yarn were im- 
ported from Belgium, in 1894 the im- 
ports from Belgium and the Rhine 
provinces, woven in Glasgow and 
neighborhood, had increased about 
tenfold, and amounted to 15,000,000 
Ibs. It might be said that England 
was now importing yarns of this char- 
acter from abroad which would be 
equal to the output of fifty factories 
of ten cards each. When the Royal 
Commission on technical education 
was formed, it was one part of the 
duties delegated to them to ascertain 
something about the extraordinary 
competition which English spinners 
had to contend with, and it fell to 
the lot of the late John Slagg and Mr. 
Smith to make the inquiries at Ver- 
viers, which was practically the cen- 
tre of the woolen industry in Belgium. 
They were taken in hand by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Verviers, 
and by leading spinners and manu- 
facturers, and most freely shown over 
their establishments. One of the 
things impressed upon them was that 
the Belgians had been very much in 
advance of the English in the use of 
earding machinery, had been in ad- 
vance of them in the adoption of the 
self-acting mule, and, in fact, in ad- 
vance of them in the use of machin- 
ery, which it was believed, had been 
invented in England. But there was 
another important point in which they 
were much ahead of the English, and 
that was in the treatment of “burry” 
wool. When in former days this wool 
was sold in Liverpool, spinners 
bought it, but they found that the 
burrs so impregnated the yarn and 
the pieces that it was impossible by 
the means at their disposal to extract 
them. So spinners gave up purchas- 
ing this wool, and thus threw upon 
the market an enormous proportion of 
most valuable wool through sheer ig- 
norance of how to deal with it; the 
consequence was that they gave to 
the Belgians practically a monopoly. 
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There existed at Verviers a magni- 
ficent technical school, and Mr. Smitb 
and Mr. Slagg found that the Bel- 
gians, from their chemical knowledge, 
had been able to destroy the burr and 
to extract it. Of the processes that 
they used, the English through their 
insular prejudices and lack of scien- 
tific knowledge, remained in igno- 
rance for several years, and thus al- 
lowed this great industry to become 
centered on the Continent. Not only 
that, but the English lost the ship- 
ping trade, because it was found con- 
venient to transfer the sales from 
Liverpool to Antwerp. 

Mr. Smith related that he had had 
many conversations with the late Sir 
Isaac Holden on the subject of the 
burr, and Sir Isaac pointed out the 
folly of English spinnmers trying to in- 
sist that all wool from Australia 
should be free from burr. The plant 
which produced the burr formed one 
of the chief and best foods of the 
sheep in very droughty districts. The 
plant pushed its roots deep into the 
ground,and it was thus able to liveand 
keep green when other vegetation 
was parched or dried off. Sir Isaac, 
among his inventions, brought out a 
“burring’ machine, and it was re- 
membered at the firm’s works in 
France seeing the burr stripped from 
the wool, and how Sir Isaac was able 
by his wonderful combing machine to 
comb the wool which in previous 
times had only been carded. 


Ohio Wool Growers. 


At the January meeting of the Ohio 
Wool Growers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

Whereas, the prices of American 
wool in the Eastern markets of the 
United States during this year have 
been about three cents per unwashed 
pound less than the import price of 
similar wools, showing that combina- 
tions exist to fix prices below the real 
value; and, whereas, on Dec. 17, 1897, 
representatives of wool manufactur- 
ers in Ohio and six adjacent States, 
assembled in Columbus, to agree on 
modes of purchasing wools, evidently 
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showing a purpose to co-operate with 
other combinations to keep prices be- 
low real value; and, whereas, justice 
requires that wool-growers should re- 
ceive the fair value of their wool; 
therefore be it 

that 
National Wool-growers’ association is 
eall a said 


some 


Resolved, the president of the 


requested to meeting of 
association at convenient time, 
with a view to adopting measures to 
secure to wool-growers the just value 
of their wool, and for this purpose we 
that arrangements be 


made by which wool-growers and local 


recommend 


wool dealers can ship their wools to 


some principal wool market, where 


advances of can be made 


thereon and where it can be held for 


Inoney 


sale at prices equal to its value, and 
in this we invite the co-operation and 
combination of all the wool-growers, 
local wool dealers and wool-growers’ 
associations in the United States. 


Wool in Smyrna, Turkey. 


We have just received a communi- 
cation from U. 8. Consul, J. H. Mad- 
den, stationed at Smyrna, Turkey, on 
the sheep husbandry in the district 
about his consulate, which we publish, 
as below. Mr. Madden accompanied 
his letter with a sample of the growtb 
of wool in his district. Mr. Madden 
writes: 

In the province of Smyrna, there are 
about one and a half million of sheep. 
They are all of what is known as the 
I never saw such 
sarnum’s 
flocks of 


“fat-tailed” variety. 
sheep in America, except in 
show. Every raiser 
from 50 to 700 heads. 
the mountains in winter and on the 
plains in summer. They are never fed 
as in America. Their food coasists 
solely of grass. They are not housed 
in winter, but in summer they are kept 
during the day under a shed, covered 
with brush, to protect them from the 
burning sun. During that season they 
graze only at night. There are two 
shepherds employed with each flock, 
who remain with their herds day and 
night. Their wages run from $45 to 
$50 per year, including food and cloth- 
ing. The yearly each 


owns 
They graze on 


expenses for 


sheep run from $1.50 to $2.00 per year, 
including a government tax of 
After deducting all expenses the raiser 
is supposed to realize about $1.50 net 
profit per head, which is obtained by 
the sale of the milk, the wool, or the 
sheep itself, for slaughter. There are 
two clippings of wool each year. The 
first shearing occurs in May; the sec- 
ond in August. The first yields from 
two to three pounds of wool per head, 
the second only one pound. The see- 
ond clipping is of a finer quality and 
brings better prices. It is very rare 
wool is exported from Asia 


22¢. 


that any 
Minor. It 
for domestic purposes, or for making 
Turkish carpets. The annual clipping 
in this province yields about 300,000 
pounds. <As to the quality of this 
Asiatic wool, you can see from the en- 


is nearly all used at home 


closed samples. It is inferior to the 
merino in quality, and sells here at 
from four te six per pound, 
I'rom time immemorial, the breed of 
the sheep in this part of Asia has re- 
mained unchanged, no effort ever hay- 
ing been made to improve it by the in- 


cents 


troduction of the merino or other fine 
varieties. 


waterproof fi- 
dyeing, by 
treatment with a solution of ulumin- 
ium Such 
solution is obtained by mixing separ- 
sulphate of alumina 
lead (4 
allowing to 


A new method to 


brous substances, after 


ucetate has been devised. 
ate solutions of 
and acetate of oz.) in 
distilled water, 
and then adding tannin «4 0oz.), and 
again allowing to subside. ‘The total 
amount of distilled water required for 
quantities is yallon. The 
fibrous material is dipped in the solu- 
tion and then dried. It is claimed that 
the method of waterproofing makes 
the colors fast, and that the feel and 
finish of the fabrics—more especially 
of silk fabrics-—is considerably im- 
proved. 


(3 0%.) 


subside, 


these one 





--Red flannel is very popular with 
the ‘Tuaregs on the Niger, who use it 
for making large square pockets 
which they sew on to their buttons or 
use otherwise for ornamenting their 


saddles. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 





The Knit Goods Situation. 


The knit goods salesman virtually 
scratches January off his calendar. 
As he expects nothing of this period, 
the statement that he is satisfied with 
his present trade, at this interval, is 
not likely to carry much weight. As 
a matter of fact, business thus far 
this year is fully up to the average, 
and but for the repeated mellow spells 
of weather this would have proved 
the best January for several years. 
The prevailing low temperatures have 
taken most of the gimp out of the 
heavy lines, such as shawls, skirts 
and hoods, while the same causes 
have operated to make sweaters and 
athletic goods indifferent, through the 
best period of the skating and winter 
outing season. 

Indications point to an_ earlier 
spring call than usual, but that will 
not compensate dealers for the loss of 
a sizable fraction of their heavy 
goods trade, which is the chief de- 
pendency of the year. The Philadel- 
phia and 


bought enough earlier than usual this 


saltimore jobbers have 
year to make the operation marked. 
Their action seems based on the gen- 
eral judgment that prices are around 
the bottom. Everybody is just now 
busy preparing for spring trade and 
in hosiery uncommonly gay layouts 
are seen. It is surprising what varied 
samples of plaids are shown, con- 
sidering that practically none of the 
sinall shops have ventured on them. 
The large stores, however, are hand- 
ling them by the thousand dozens. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the 
small dealers have not yet taken hold, 
for the goods are hard to get, many 
jobbers picking plaids up in small lots 
wherever they can be obtained. 
Printed hoisery is a conspicuous 
novelty. It offers a great range for 
effects, but many of the designs it 
must be said, are so poorly conceived 


and executed as to impress buyers 
most unfavorably, particularly when 
shown at the outset of a display of 
stock. Domestic manufacturers’ cop- 
ies of foreign plaids are anything 
but reassuring. They find it impos- 
sible, except at long notice, to get ma- 
chinery capable of forming a graceful 
stocking, which is also passable from 
the fancy view point. The ankles are 
very little smaller than the legs, re 
minding one of a fat man’s neck. 
Stripes are gaining rather than 
losing in popularity, and in the spring 
and summer promise to be even more 
in demand, especially as Roman 
stripes in silk waists multiply. The 
western call for these goods is re- 
markably large, following the pen- 
chant of western folk for pronounced 
innovations. Cotton lines in spring 
goods manage to hold their own, in 
spite of the fact that some buyers are 
waiting, sure that the fall in cotton 
will eventually cause the cotton yarn 
weak-kneed. 
It is difficult to get at the matter with 
any authority, but it seems, neverthe- 


combination to grow 


less, that the yarn combine must have 
a big stock of yarn piled up. On the 
other hand, the higher prices on wool 
goods is sure to transfer a certain 
amount of that consumption to mixed 
cotton and woolen goods. 

The strike of operatives in the cot- 
ton cloth mills has no direct connec- 
tion, but serves to cause apprehension 
in general trade. Several mills are 
in the market with quotations pro- 
portionately below last year’s prices, 
but it is whispered that some of these 
at least, have reduced qualities to cor- 
respond. Evidently the stress of the 
last three years has taught many a 
manufacturer extensive theories of 
manipulation. Low and medium 
grade goods take about all the trade, 
outside a few of the finest lines, 
Fleeced goods, in view of the average 
temperature, have been in extraor- 











dinarily 
there are 


good demand. 
many buyers who think 
wool in any form is mighty good 
property, notwithstanding a wad of 
talk to the contrary. The mills are be- 
lieved to be well supplied with cotton 
and wool. The knit goods combina- 


Evidently 


tion of recent remembrance is not 
dead—only sleeping. Its members, 
more particularly its leaders, are 


rather mum, as might be expected at 
this period, but will be heard from 
again in some form, although not in 
the near future. 





Hints on Practical Knitting. 





J. H. QUILTER. 


Continued from January.) 

Before treating upon all the various 
methods of effecting the motions by 
mechanical means referred to in my 
previous article, according to different 
principles of knitting, and noting at 
the same time, all the essential differ- 
ences between perfect and imperfect 
knitting, it will perhaps be better to 
deal first with the needle, as without 
this, correctly fitted knitting can not 
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be made perfect, however well other 
parts may be manipulated. The make 
of the needle is the first consideration. 
It must be well made and properly 
tempered, for, in knitting with the 
bearded or spring needles, mechanical 
means are used to close the beard to 
attain the result shown at lig. 4 (see 
January issue). 

But when the beard, 
after the released, must 
open again of its own accord, and if 
we will only consider the times in 


this is done, 
presser is 


which this has to take place during 
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knitting, if only for a week, it will 
soon be seen that the life of the 
needle depends on how long this can 
be accomplished perfectly. A beard, 
to remain down, allows all loops to 
pass over or to split on the end of 
beard, if they only partially rise. 

Needles are fixed the machines 
on two principles as shown at Figs. 7 
and 9, the former being cast into leads 
and attached by such leads to the 
needle bar. One kind of lead is 
shown at L, Fig. 6, and other shapes 
at Figs. 7 and 8. Each of these leads 
on one machine should be of equal 
thickness, and the needle so fixed that 
the length from A to B may be alike 
in all. The leads all have two pecu- 
liarities; a lower projection to fix on 
needle bar, as shown at “H,” which 
prevents a forward movement and a 
the end “K,” on to which 
needle plates, as “D,” Fig. 6, are fixed, 
preventing any movement whatever. 
Whatever may be the shape of the 
needle leads, these two points are es- 
sential and will always be found. 
Unless a lead is perfectly secure, as 
well as level on all points, knitting 
cannot be done correctly. 

On the principle as shown at Fig. 
9, there is no such lead, but the shank 
of the needle is turned at right angle, 
with a perfect uniform distance from 
“A” te “=” 60 6 Tae pelt “OO” Ge SE 
is cut as described; the end “D” being 
inserted into holes in the needle bar, 
and a needle plate fitted on top of the 
same, which keeps them perfectly se- 
cure, 

The difficulty that 
ienced with 


on 


siope at 


has been exper- 
this class of needles is 
that the shank requires softening in 
order to be bent as described, and if 
softened much, however, the 
needle will bend out of its true line, 
while on the other hand if it is not 
softened enough, and is not of suffi- 
cient distance from end of the shank, 
it may break in bending. All these 
points require the utmost attention as 
it is in the details that lies successful 
production. 
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Oil Spots on Underwear. 


A short time ago I was called to a 
large knitting mill which had been in 
operation for nine years, to show them 
how to wash a very fine quality and 
grade of underwear, in both white and 
fancy colors, also cotton, silk and 
woolen mixtures. When I had been 
there a few days, I discovered some 
spots on two or three garments which 
to me appeared like oil spots. I asked 
the washerman where they came from. 
He replied, “I don’t know, for it has 
been always so, more or less, and 
there is not near as many since you 
came,” for I had him see that all 
shafting and drip pans around the 
fulling or washing mill, extractor, etc., 
were properly cleaned daily. So, one 
or two days after, when the goods 
were brought from the drying room, 
to the trimmer, I discovered on some 
fine white, all wool garments, a spot 
which, after testing, I satisfied myself 
came from oil. Showing the spots 
to the washerman, I asked him again 
where they came from. Lis reply 
was the same as before, adding, he 
had been very careful ever since I told 
him. So I told him it was my duty 
here to find out, and if he could not, 
I would, if possible. So I had each 
garment carefully examined before 
washing, for a few days, to satisfy my- 
self whether they were all right thus 
far, for they might have come from 
the knitting frames, ribbers or seam- 
ers, and if the oil was not stainless, 
it would show. 

The following day one or more spots 
occurred again. I at once saw that all 
things were properly cleaned, and 
started on a search to find out where 
the spots came from which had caused 
all this trouble. I had not long to 
wait, before I discovered whence it 
came. I will give a simple illustration 
how it occurred and escaped ‘liscovery, 
for there may be others who may be 
troubled in like manner. The ex- 
tractor was driven from a counter 
shaft in close proximity to the wash 
mills, being placed there for conven- 
lence and saving of labor. As there 
were no self lubricators on the counter 
shafi, and few on the main, the shaft 


had to be oiled daily with an oil cup 
attached to the end of a stick, which 
is poor practice, because of the great 
waste of oil if nothing more. 

After the shaft was oiled, | observed 
the oil working out of the hanger box, 
making its way gently along the shaft, 
until a heavy drop formed and fell. In- 
stead of dropping into the drip box or 
pan, the oil was drawn, by suction, 
so to speak, into the rapidly moving 
belt that operated the extractor, and 
thus carried to this machine and de- 
posited on the goods therein. As scon 
as I discovered this, I had the carpen- 
ter make a light frame of wood cover- 
ed with tin, and suspended it by a 
light rod of iron at each corner within 
a few inches of the shaft, so that 
when the drop would fall the current 
or suction from the belt could in no 
way affect it. 

Oil spots from shafting bearings are 
very difficult to remove, and when a 
dull or heavy yellow spot is seen on 
underwear after it has been washed, 
you may rest assured that it is from 
dirty oil, and hard to remove. 

A. SCOTLAND. 





Chemnitz. 


THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY—FANCIES— 
UNDERWEAR—A NEW IDEA. 

Business is by no means so bad as 
it might have been had not some hap- 
py-headed fellow suggested fancies. 
These are going as fast as frames can 
turn them off. ‘The supply cannot 
keep up with the demand. Continen- 
tal, that is, German, French, Swiss and 
Belgian buyers are ordering fancies, 
also. It is plaids, plaids and Roman 
rings. Even France has been unable 
to resist the present rage for fancies 
in plaids, rings, ete. Anything goes, 
although the I"rench and Parisian 
taste has taken kindly to the softer 
and more subdued colors and effects. 
It is very funny, this finding French 
buyers in the Chemnitz market. Re 
port has come to me of a French ho- 
siery mill going to the United States, 
Rumor has it that a Chemnitz concern 
has eyes on a United States plant for 
a hosiery mill. England, that orders 








hosiery here by the hundreds of doz- 
ens or thousands formerly, is now or- 
dering in very small quantities. Of 
course a good deal goes to the colo- 
nies. Saxony is beginning to supply 

Canada, Australia and other British 
possessions. Canada sends her hosi- 
ery buyers here, as regularly as does 
the United States or England herself. 

The states of South America were 
wont to buy in fairly big quantities, 
taking, as a rule, rich fancies. Now 
no one is ordering in anything like 
the old-time quantities; why, no man 
knoweth. Some say it is due to the 
disturbed condition of South Ameri- 
can politics. My own idea is that 
South America is beginning to buy 
elsewhere. Chili, Brazil, Venezuela, 
etc., were good customers, for they 
had a weakness for fancies when oth- 
ers were buying blacks. Now, luck- 
ily, it seems to me, though manufac- 
turers here don’t think so, South Amer- 
ica’s buyers are holding off when fan- 
cies are at a premium. How, under 
heaven, manufacturers could hope to 
furnish half enough fancy hose, had 
South America been buying in large 
quantities, is more than I can make 
out. 

The United States are now, as they 
have been for half a hundred years, 
the best and biggest buyers in this 
market. One New York house keeps 
two concerns here, going all the time. 
The orders they get, or got formerly, 
from others, take little or no time to 
fill. 

Articles in underwear were never 
nicer, never so neat, never better 
made and never so cheap. Prices for 
cotton, silk, half silk, woolens are so 
low that one wonders how it is possi- 
ble to pay living wages and dividends. 
Of course wages are not high. They 
are hardly half, if half, what they are 
with you. 

A new idea, two or three years old 
now, the invention of a locomotive 
engineer in Bavaria, one Weber, is to 
revolutionize (?) the underwear trade. 
His invention consists of a cloth, 
made from linen and woolen, woven 
or knitted together in meshes, that 
the linen lies close to the skin, takes 
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up the sweat and passes it on to the 
woolen exterior. It works equally 
well with silk. Samples were sent to 
the States some time ago. How well 
they went I am not able to say. One 
Gotthilf Langer has the exclusive 
right to make these goods. The in- 
ventor claims that it is as good in 
winter as in summer, that it helps to 
develop a healthy tone in the skin. 

Knitting machines are going to the 
States, to Austria, and Bohemia. All 
eyes are turned longingly towards the 
United States. Machine makers as 
well as hosiery knitters look to 
America for markets such as no one 
other nation offers. 


Knitted Fabric. 


We illustrate, herewith, a newly de- 
vised knitted fabric in a tubular form, 
having an open texture knit in large 
stitches on one side or half of it, that 
will allow fluids to penetrate to the in- 
side of the tube readily and have the 





Fug 3. 


other side or half of the tube knit 
with a fine close stitch to prevent the 
exit of said fluids, and one or more 
closely knit ribs running longitudi- 
nally of the tube to prevent the fabric 
from stretching and closing up the 
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openings between the stitches on the 
front side, and to better preserve its 
shape when in use. This purpose is 
accomplished by knitting one half of 
the tube “a” or half-way around with 
large stitch to make it very open, and 
knitting the other half of the tube “‘b” 
of a quite fine stitch, which will not 
readily allow a comparatively thick 
fluid to pass through and which from 
the close order of the loops laterally 
will not allow the fabric to stretch 
lengthwise, and so close up the large 
open loops “a” on the front and render 
the fabric useless for making band- 
ages. 

In Fig. 3 the course of the thread is 
seen when the fabric is knit on a cir- 
cular loom as it passes from the front 
to the back. In the back half “‘b” the 
needles are placed as close together 
as may be and in the front part the 
needles are placed wide apart to make 
a wide open stitch “a.” To still more 
limit the stretch of the back and mnake 
it seem thicker, ribs “‘cc” may be made 
as is usually done on plain knit fab- 
rics. To do this, a dial is used con- 
taining for the side “b’” the groups of 
needles necessary to form, in combi- 
nation with the cylinder-needles, the 
ribs, as may he desired. 

This invention relates to a class of 
tubulur knit fabrics employed for 
bandages. 


Latch Needles. 


There has recently been offered upon 
the market, in England, a new latch 
needle for knitting machines, the ob 
ject of which is the production of an 
improved latch opener. We have 
thought that our readers might be in- 
terested in this needle, and, therefore, 
illustrate it, herewith. 

In one arrangement, particularly 
applicable to machines in which the 
needles move the least possible dis- 
tance—that is, until the loop is clear of 
the latch,—the needles “a,” which may 
be of any of the usual kinds, are sup- 
posed to move for knitting in the di- 
rection of their length, while the latch 
opener “b,’’ placed at or about the 
angle shown with regard to the needle, 
ie fixed to the bar “ec,” which is sup- 
ported in any convenient manner by 
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the machine. In Fig. 1 the needle is 
shown in contact with the opener, 
which is struck by the end of the 
latch “d” as the needle moves formard, 
and is turned on its axis until the hook 
“e” is fully opened, as shown in Fig. 
8. In another arrangement the iatch 
opener is so fixed that it is practically 
in the same plane as the needle. With 
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this arrangement the latch opener is 
struck by the needle hook when the 
latter has risen high enough for the 
loop to have passed over the latch, and 
the needle has an increased movement 
by which the latch is opened,if by any 
means the needle is without a loop. 
With this arrangement the needles are 
fed as they descend. In another ar- 
rangement applicable to machines in 
which the needles are brought to rest 
with the loops on the latches after 
each course knitted, the latch opener 
herein described may be moved to the 
needles for opening the closed latches, 
and from the same during the actual 
knitting of a course. 


From Chemnitz. 


As ever, the United States are 
buying the biggest quantities and 
placing the biggest orders for hosiery. 
I'ancies are going as in the hundred 
days since September 1. Need I say 
that it is Scotch plaids? 

Orders have been booked for fancies 
so big that one has to wonder how 
they are to be filled. Of course I 
mean those to be delivered before 
April. Orders, on or for June or July 
delivery are all right; but most buyers 
want early deliveries. All this goes as 
a good sign. Manufacturers see in 
it the certainty of fancies holding on 
for a long time in America. One can 
count little on such lively colors in 





conservative countries. fia & -@ 
France and all Europe, although tak- 
ing fancies, as plaids, roman rings, 
etc., ask invariably for soft, subdued 
colors. Some build on a much bigger 
business next spring, in fancies. I 
hope so. I certainly hate to see any- 
one’s hopes disappointed. If I may say 
my say, it is that the fancies are go- 
ing too furiously. 

Prices run high. No kind of a fancy 
half hose runs under a dozen marks 
per dozen. Fair grades sell for 15 
marks. Ladies goods go compara- 
tively higher. Profits may not be 
huge but they are satisfactory. The 
5-20’s and, in some cases, 5-50’s have 
been forced down to 4.30 to go in un- 
der the dollar limit of the tariff. This 
too was bona fide, as far as I can 
find out. Seven to eight mark goods, 
in some cases, are squeezed down to 
go under the $1.50 limit. 

Sporting goods, that is, golf and 
bicycle hose, are going as fast as 
manufacturers can finish. There are 
some very nice novelties. Big orders 
for these goods have been booked by 
almost every house that has been able 
to guarantee’ delivery. The best 
buyers and best makers are doing all 
they can to take and put up only very 
nice goods at very nice prices. Orders 
given are for fine goods at high prices. 
In a few days I expect to see cheap 
imitations, for imitation is as much a 
part of this people’s education as is 
originality. I heard a day or two ago 
that parties were going for patent 
rights on new textile ideas. By the 
way one Weber of Crailsheim, in 
suvaria, has succeeded in finding a 
most excellent article for hygienic 


underwear. Jaeger’s success set all 





Europe investigating. Weber's inven- 
tion is the result of half a hundred ex- 
periments. My impression is that it 
grew out of his work as a locomotive 
engineer. He wanted to find some- 
thing to keep him and his colleagues 
from catching cold, something that 
would take up the sweat, carry it 
away, leaving the body dry. He hit 
upon silk and linen or wool and linen. 
He prefers the former. This did, and 
does, all that any engineer can desire. 
It protects the body and produces a 
pleasant, rather than unpleasant 
effect. (. J. Brown. 
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Cireular Knitting Machines. 


The term knitting machine is scme- 
what distinct from the older machines 
used in the trade, known as stocking 
frames, or circular frames. The chief 
distinction muy be due to their origin. 
The earlier class of machine being 
English, and the more modern of 
American production, each of which 
have, In the main, a principle distinct 
from the other by the fact that the 
English Circular Frame has a revolv 
ing needle cylinder and stationary 
cams, the needles in revolving travel- 
ing over these cams so shaped as to 
give them their desired motion, while 
the American Cireular knitting ma- 
chines have a stationary needle cylin- 
der with a revolving cam ring, the 
cams in this ring giving action to the 
needles as they pass them in their rev- 
olution. The difference of these two 
principles gives the latter the more 
adaptability for a reversing or recip- 
rocating motion, which enables a cir- 
cular or selvedged fabric to be made 
on one machine, so that, whereas the 
English principle allows only of circu- 
lar fabrics being made, the American 
principle makes a machine capable of 
producing a finished stocking or sock; 
this is the difference claimed by one 
authority in the two machines. 

These circular knitting machines 
with stationary needle cylinder and 
revolying cam ring may be divided 
into two classes: plain and rib ma- 
chines. Each of these may again be 
divided into: hand or power machines 
and automatic machines. 

Some explanation of these two kinds 
will be necessary. A hand machine 
requires all movements to be perform- 
ed by the operator; a power machine 
has its driving motion obtained by the 
usual mechanical n 


eans, all other 
movements being performed by the 
operator. The automatic machine be- 
ing so called because all movements 
required during the making of an ar- 
ticle are gone through by means of 
mechanical movements produced sys- 
tematicailly from the prime or rotary 
movement supplied for the driving of 
the machine. From these are derived 
the terms “%-automatic, %-automatic, 
and %-automatiec, according to the de- 
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gree of the required operations that 
are performed by mechanical means. 

Knitting machines are built in va- 
Tious sizes and gauges according to 
the diameter of the needle cylinder 
and the number of needles capable of 
working round such cylinder. In 
measuring circular knitting machines 
always take as the measuring point 
that at which the stitches are formed. 
For the diameter of a machine with 
perpendicular needles measure from 
back to back of the needles, opposite 
each other. To find the circumference 
from a known diameter a simple rule 
is to multiply the diameter by 3 1-7, 
or 3.14, thus reducing the circle to a 
straight line. 

To find the gauge of a machine, di- 
vide the number of needles by the cir- 
cumference or length in inches. 

Circular knitting machines may be 
said to be built in four gauges, fine, 
medium, coarse, and extra-coarse, 
though others are constructed as re- 
quired. These are represented by the 
following needles in a 4%-inch cylin- 
der: 

Extra-coarse, 60 needles in 4% in., or 
about 4.25 needles per inch. 

Coarse, 84 needles in 4% in., or 
about 6 needles per inch. 

Medium, 120 needles in 4% in., or 
about 8.5 needles per inch. 

Fine, 144 needles in 4% in., or about 
10.2 needles per inch. 

The following tables will show the 
corresponding size of machines of the 
same gauge: 

Extra-coarse gauge. 


84 needles 5 . dia, 
72 needles sees . dia, 
60 needles 2 . dia, 


84 needles » . dia, 
80 needles . dia. 
76 needles 4 . dia. 
72 needles a . dia, 
68 needles % in. dia. 


120 needles y . dia, 
114 needles in. dia, 
108 needles 4 in. dia. 
102 needles % in. dia, 
96 needles % in. dia. 


144 needles 6 in. dia. 
136 needles ose in. dia, 
128 needles 4 in. dia, 
120 needles % in. dia, 
112 needles 3% in. dia. 


—[Knitters Circular. 


From Leipzig, Germany. 
SKILL AND ECONOMIES. 


The American knitting operative 
stands in need of the skill and tend- 
encies that the people of Saxony have 
inherited, whose fathers and mothers 
for a hundred years now, were knit- 
ters. soys and girls go into the knit- 
ting business here before your boys 
and girls begin to go to school. The 
house industry was here before Goethe 
was born. Children aid before they 
go to school and as soon as they get 
home. In this way they develop a 
dexterity due only to long years of 
experience. Besides, the help here 
even when not the children of knit- 
ters, are the children of textile work- 
ers. Time has done much to help the 
people to be skillful and particular. 
The captains of industry are wonder- 
fully well-trained men. They know 
what they know, well, and from A to 
Izzard. 

Wages here are not a good half 
what you give. Of course, product 
against product, girls and boys get 
nearly as much; but you cannot com- 
pare well, as you do not produce the 
higher grades; and it is on these that 
the skilled labor gets in its work. 
Your people are clothed better, eat 
better. live by all odds a great deal 
better than do the working classes 
here. The difference in wages is cer- 
tainly a prominent factor in aiding 
this Empire to produce cheaper than 
do your manufacturers. Girls get 
here $1.75 to $4 a week. With you on 
similar work, girls would get $4.00 to 
$8.00. It is hard.to telljust what factors 
help here most. You have no help just 
like the help here in any part of your 
country, except in the cities whither 
Nottingham and Chemnitz emigrants 
have gone, 

It is in its economies, its saving 
ways, that the Empire beats the 
United States and England. There is 
an absence of superintendents, over- 
seers, second and third hands, there is 
a mechanical director and a financial 
director. Under these are technically 
trained fixers, men who know the ma- 
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vnines as surgeons know the anatomy 
of human beings. Nothing that con- 
tributes to these ever 
neglected. Herein 
factor. You have nothing and know 
nothing of such economies. It 
that you began to build up a similar 
It is in little things 
that success is secured. It will take 
a long time to get your people to go 
from the extravagant habits of 
half a hundred years to habits that 


economies is 


is the first great 


is time 


system. lots of 


over 


have in themselves something totally 


antagonistic to what they have been 


accustomed. I am pointing out these 


economies; I am urging their adoption 
I do not know that you will be able to 


succeed in six months; it may take a 


century: but, what I do know is of the 


necessity to begin. 


Leipzig, Germany. Oom PAUL. 





Weight of Yarn. 


method for ascertaining 


sSelow is a 
the net weight of a 
cops. Count the layers, and number 
of cops per layer forming the top sur- 
face. Next 
cops except 
downwards except two; the third ex- 
cept three; and so down to the bottom. 
See how many layers deep and count 
the total. number of 
cops, with an equal number of emp- 
ties in the scale against them, and cal- 
culate the net the 
In this manner, the weighing of a case 


case of yaru or 


remove the end layer of 


one; the second layer 


Then weigh a 


weight of whole. 
of, let us say, 10 layers of 20 cach, and 
20 deep, or 4,000 in all, involves the 
removal of but 210 cops, and the case 
may be removed with its contents un- 
disturbed. 

To verify the condition of the yarn 
as it arrives, weigh a sample lot and 
place in a heated room. In a few 
hours it will lose not only all excess 
of moisture, but dry up below the nor- 
mal nhydrometric standard of 17 per 
cent., as allowed by conditioning 
houses, or 1814 per cent. as granted in 
the trade. Then remove to an ordi- 
nary temperature. In 24 hours the 
yarn will receive its normal condition 
and the weight should 
with that first ascertained. 


correspond 


‘To ensure 


continuance of regularity in quality, 
count, etc., of course work up a sam- 
ple, and ticket for future reference. 





—There was recently opened at 
Leicester, England, a new municipal 
technical art school, in which there is 
a department devoted to instruction in 
hosiery and knitting. At present, this 
department consists of two rooms, one 
for the machinery, and the other for 
H. Quilter, whose 
familiar to our 
readers, is an instructor in this branch 


class purposes. J. 


name and articles are 


Classes, as at 
their in- 
evenings of the 
week, devoted to 
the practical 
demonstration, and the other evening 


of technical education. 


present constituted, receive 


struction during two 


one evening being 


elementary course and 
to the more advanced grade, including 


practical work. 


The old race of designers were 
quite as ingenious in putting together 
a cloth as those of the present day. 
Their the 
fabrics which they invented, shows 
them to have been 
order in constructing 

and varied 
most elementary weaves. 


handiwork, as it exists in 
craftsmen of no 
mean sound, 


salable, textures in the 


The letters A. P. A. appearing on 
a number of cotton bales that weve re- 
ceived at I’all River recently, were the 
partial boyeott of the 
bales, by a number of the wharf em- 


oceasion of a 


ployees, they mistaking the letters to 
refer to a recent political organization, 
now generally defunct. 
After satisfactory that 
the letters did not refer to anything, 


considered 
explanation 


more than they were a special mark 
indicating a lot, no further trouble re- 
garding their handling was _ experi- 
enced. 


—Delicacy of tone should be sought 
after and all color compositions very 
carefully graded, while the range of 
colors in all tones should be judicious- 
ly extended, so as to commence with a 
very dark shade and work upwards 
by easy stages to a tinted white, the 
utmost have 
all shades in the range perfectly har- 
monious and analogous. 


care being exercised to 
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Chalk Talks. 
BRACED AND STAYED SURFACES. 


Several inquiries having recently 
come in asking for a simple method 
for calculating the proper size and 
number of braces to support a given 
area. It has been assumed that the 
subject is of sufficient interest for a 
Chalk Talk. 

It is well known that all surfaces of 
steam boilers which are liable to a 
change of form when under pressure, 
require to be fitted with a system of 
braces or stays to resist this tendency. 

In the case of a horizontal tubular 
boiler, Fig. 1, that stiface of the 
boiler head represented by the area 
enclosed within the dotted lines would 
be forced or bulged outward by the 
internal pressure, were it not for the 
braces and stays applied as shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. 

Fig. 2 shows the diagonal braces 
from the head of the shell, and Fiz. 3 
the method of staying (which is 
adapted to boilers carrying high pres- 
sures), by the use of stay rods from 
head to head. 

There seems to be several advan- 
tages in favor of making the number 
of braces small and increasing their 
size or area correspondingly. The 
boiler is thus rendered more acces- 
sible for cleaning; the circulation is 
less obstructed; it is much easier to 
give a smaller number of braces an 
equal tension, and larger braces are 
relatively less reduced in area by the 
same amount of corrosion than the 
smaller ones. 

There is, of course, a limit to this 
spacing, depending upon the thickness 


of the plate and the steam pressure 
carried; to prevent this the plates are 
re-enforced by angle or Tee irons to 
which the braces are attached. 

Rule. To caleulate the number and 
size of braces for the surface within 


the dotted lines of Fig. 1, multiply the 
area in square inches by the steam 
pressure, which will give the total 
stress upon the unstayed surface of 
the head. Call this Product 1. Multi- 
ply the cross sectional area of the 
brace in square inches, by 6,000, if of 
iron, this will give the stress in pounds 
to be allowed on each brace. Call this 
Product 2. Divide Product 1 by Prod- 
uct 2, the quotient will be the number 
of braces of that size which will sup- 
port the surface. 

This is for a direct, straight away 
pull; for diagonal braces the area will 
have to be increased in proportion to 
the angle which they form with the 
stayed surface. 

Chas. H. Haswell gives the follow- 
ing rule for diagonal or oblique stays. 
viz., “Ascertain area of direct stay re- 
quired to sustain the surface; multiply 
it by the length of diagonal stay, and 
divide the product by length of a line 
drawn at a right angle to surface 
stayed, to end of diagonal stay, and 
quotient will give area of stay in- 
creased to that which is required.” 

lor example: Assume the area with- 
in the dotted lines, Fig. 1 to be 750 
square inches, and the steam pressu.e 
to be 100 pounds, then as per the rule 
750 * 100 equale 75,000 pounds, which 
will be the total pressure to be sus 
tained by the braces. If, for instance, 
it is decided to use 1%4 inch braces, 
the cross sectionel area is 14 KX 14 X 
1.227 X 
6,000 equals 7,362 pounds to be carried 


.7854 = 1.227 square inches. 


by one stay. 

Dividing 75,000 by 7,362 gives 10 with 
a little over, thus to be safe we would 
use eleven 144 inch brasses for direct 
staving. 

If these braces are to be placed 
obliquely or diagonally, the length of 
the brace must be found, each one 
being caleulated separately, as they 
will vary in length. 

In the case of long brace A, see Fig. 
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4, it will be seen that the diagonal or 
brace is 58 inches long and is con- 
nected to the shell 54 inches from the 
stayed surface, thus as per the rule, 
1.227 (square inches of 1% inch brace), 
times 58 = 71,166; dividing 71.166 by 564 
equals 1.317 square inches whlch 
would be the proper area of an fron 
brace placed at this angle to sustain a 
stress of 7,362 pounds. 

In the case of the shortest brace, C, 
see Fig. 4, by the same rule (1.227 X 
28) +20 equals 1.717 square inches 
which would be the proper area of a 
brace placed at this angle to sustain 
the same stress as the other braces, or 
7,362 pounds. 





Modifications in Mill Design Resulting 
from Changes in Motive Power. 





Abstract of paperread by Stephen Greene, 
Boston, Mass., at the October meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





For the purposes of this paper the 
history of mill designing may be 
divided into three general periods. 
These divisions may not be so clearly 
marked as to stand out distinct from 
each other. On the contrary, from the 
nature of circumstances, they run into 
and lap over each other, but still the 
division may be made in a general 
way. 

The first period may cover the time 
from the beginning of the factory sys- 
tem in this country up to the time of 
tbe general introduction of the modern 
automatic cut-off steam engine, which 
date may be placed about 1860. 

The second period may be taken as 
extending from the date just given to 
about 1893, when electric transmission 
began to be seriously considered in 
the driving of textile mills. 

In the first period water power in its 
various stages of application was the 
ruling factor in motive power for tex- 
tile mills. In the second period the 
steam engine disputed the sway of the 
water wheel and succeeded in taking 
the primary rank. We are just upon 
the threshold of the third period, and 
a large part of what may be said must 
be regarded in the light of prophecy, 
and not history. 
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In the early days of the factory sys- 
tem the water power was in a large 
degree the controlling factor. The 
mill was located with reference to the 
water power, and the particular devel- 
opment of the power in hand con- 
trolled in a very large degree the de- 
sign of the mill structure. 

The introduction of the modern tur- 
bine wheel, together with the demand 
for larger plants, marked a step in ad- 
vance in mill design. It was found 
possible to place the wheels in such a 
position as would best suit the pecu- 
liar development of that power, and 
then to transmit the power through 
gears and shafting to some central 
point of distribution in the mill. 

With the advent of the autoinatic 
cut-off steam engine, with which the 
name of Corliss is indissolubly con- 
nected, the field was opened for a still 
further modification of mill design. 

It was no longer necessary to select 
a site by the river bank where the 
topography was more characteristic 
for its beauty than for its utility, but 
a spot could be chosen where a mill 
could be built much more economil- 
cally, and where the requisites of light 
and ventilation could be met in a 
much more satisfactory manner. 

It may be stated at this point that 
the improvement in water wheels, and 
the adoption of horizontal wheels has 
rendered possible, in the case of water 
power nills, a proportion at least of 
that freedom in design which is more 
characteristic of the steam power mill. 

The horizontal wheel with the draft 
tube, enables the mill engineer in 
many cases to place the wheels where 
the best results can be obtained, and at 
the same time with slight loss in trans- 
mission of power place the building on 
a much more desirable site for the mill 
than was possible where the old type 
of wheels was used. 

The improvement in water wheel 
design has furnished opportunity for a 
greater freedom in mill designing, in 
some cases approaching that of a 
steam power mill, 

The introduction of the electric gen- 
erator and motor made a complete rev- 
olution in the design of textile mills. 

At last it seemed possible to select a 
site that should be most convenient for 
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the essential requirements in manu- 
facturing, viz., the securing of labor, 
raw material, and transportation of 
the finished product at a minimum of 
cost, and to erect a building that 
should be exactly adapted to contain 
required machinery, arranged in the 
best possible manner to fulfil its func 
tions. 

The possibility was seen and recog: 
nized long before the actual realization 
was possible, for while it was theoreti 
cally possible to transform the 
chanical energy of a water power or 
steam engine into electric power, and 
then conduct this power through cop- 
per wire to a motor located at the 
point of distribution of power, the cost 
of such apparatus, together with the 
large loss in transmission, was an 
effectual barrier to prevent its adop- 
tion in any large degree. 

Fortunately, the study of electrical 
transmission, and the perfection of the 
apparatus was entered upon and pur- 
sued with such perseverance and suc- 
cess, that we have already reached the 
point where it is not simply theoreti- 
cally possible, but practically advan- 
tageous in many cases, to locate the 
mill at the best possible point as con- 
cerns the design of the building and 
the organization of the machinery, and 
utilize the power at any considerable 
distance from the mill. It can hardly 
be claimed with justice that at the 
present time the electric transmission 
of power has reached such a state of 
development that it is applicable in all 
cases. It is undoubtedly true to-day 
that if a site could be selected and the 
source of motive power, either the wa- 
ter wheel or the engine, so arranged 
that the can be transmitted 
from the shaft or the engine 
shaft, as the case may be, directly to 
the main shafts in the various depart- 
ments of the mill, that no saving either 
in the first cost of installation or the 
economy in running would be exper- 
fenced by substituting electrical trans- 
mission for mechanical transmission. 

While this is true so far as a textile 
mill is concerned, where the load is 
practically constant throughout the 
sixty hours of the week it would not 
hold in the case of 


me- 


power 
wheel 


manufacturing 


plants of other types where the load 
was not constant, and where different 
departments are likely to be run 
with varying loads and at different 
times. Under such conditions the time 
for the adoption of electrical transmis- 
sion has already come. 

There may also be cases where exist- 
Ing plants are so scattered, covering 
such an area, that no central power 
plant can furnish the power with me- 
chanical transmission, with any good 
degree of economy, that electric trans- 
mission is practically applicable. 

In view of the remarkable advance 
that has been made in a very few 
years, it is not difficult to imagine that 
before many years have elapsed it 
will be perfectly practicable and a 
positive advantage, even though the 
site may allow placing the motive 
power immediately within the build- 
ing, that the power shall be trans- 
mitted to the various parts of the 
building by electric transmission, 
thereby mnodifying in a marked degree, 
the design of the mill organization. 

It is not claimed in this paper that at 
the present time electric transmission 
is universally applicable, but it may be 
claimed with propriety that «ander cer- 
tain conditions the advance in the 
manner of transmitting power has 
made it possible to exercise much 
greater freedom in designing and or- 
ganizing the modern cotton mill. 





The Proper Construction and Uses of 
Economizers. 


The principle of heating the feed 
water in a separate vessel, quite apart 
from the boiler, and thereby utilizing 


the heat in the waste the 
function of flue heaters, more common- 
ly called ’ leaving the 
boiler to supply chiefly the heat units 
necessary for the latent heat of steam. 
Taking the important steam users 
throughout the world, this is a recog- 
nized and universally adopted practice. 

The great loss of fuel as noted be- 
tween the heat value of coal and the 
heat taken by the water, has been ob- 
served for many years, and numerous 
have been the appliances to recover it, 
the simplest and best method appear- 
ing to be to pass the waste gases on 


gases, is 


“economizers,’ 
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their passage to the chimney through 
pipes containing water. 

The failure of many flue heaters is 
attributed to three causes: 

First, Not being made of cast iron, 
the only practical metal to withstand 
the corrosive action of sulphurous 
gases. 

Second, Lack of capacity. It takes 
time to absorb enough beat to make 
them of practical value, hence the wa- 
ter should be from thirty to fifty 
minutes surrounded by waste heat. 

Third, Lack of automatic cleaning 
of pipes. Soot being a non-conductor 
of heat, a slight coating on a iimited 
capacity economizer would end its use- 
fulness in a few hours after it had 
been thoroughly cleaned. 

The most important details for a 
well designed economizer should be 
the absence of all “made” or packed 
joints inside of the brick work; easy 
accessibility to every square inch of 
internal surface; the vertical pipes 
should be forced into the top and bot- 
tom headers by powerful hydraulic 
pressure, making the joints imetal to 
metal, which is a far superior piece of 
workmanship than fitting the pipes in 
loosely into the boxes or headers and 
then rusting in by the use of iron fil- 
ings and salammoniac; and finally, ap- 
plying a rigid test to each section of 
350 pounds to the square inch. 

A well constructed economizer built 
uuder the specifications described, 
should last twenty years, under ordi- 
nary care and attention. After it has 
reached that age it can be easily re- 
paired and parts renewed so as to last 
indefinitely, as an umbrella retains its 
orginal individuality which has been 
fitted with new stick, spokes and re- 
covered. 

The care required consists in blow- 
ing off daily at the same time as the 
boilers. Every three months the soot 
should be cleaned out of the chamber 
below. Once a year, at least, the caps 
should be taken off and the interior of 
the pipes inspected. If the water is 
bad this should be done oftener. 

The advantages of the economizer 
may be summarized as follows: 

It is a genuine saving of fuel expen- 
diture by recovery of heat otherwise 


totally lost; it increases the capacity of 
the boiler plant; it saves repairs to the 
boilers by relieving them of much of 
the strain of expausion and contrac- 
tion caused by colder water entering 
the boilers and mingling with the 
hotter contents; it prolongs the life of 
the boilers for the same reason; it 
saves much cleaning of the boilers; 
and is especially desirable where the 
work fluctuates. 

Any use hot water can be put to in 
processes of manufacture can be ob- 
tained free of cost by drawing the 
pure hot water from the cconomizer; 
particularly bleachers and dyers take 
advantage of this opportunity for their 
kiers and dye tubs. Where mills are 
heated during the winter by hot wa- 
ter, a part of the economizer can be in- 
cluded in the circulating system, sup- 
plying the heat necessary, entirely by 
the waste gases.—[H. G. Brinckerhoff. 


Running Without Oil. 


There is no more disputed question 
than that of the possibility of running 


a steam engine without oil, says the 
Electrical Review. We believe that 
the difference in opinion is entirely 
one of practice, that differences in 
practice cause the various behaviours 
upon which this man or that man 
bases his opinions. 

Every practical man knows how, in 
the case of a piston valve, for exam- 
ple, it is necessary to put in a fair 
supply of oil so that the rubbing sur- 
faces may be well coated with oil just 
at the last few revolutions of the en- 
gine, if there is to be a stoppage of 
several hours’ duration. 

We have a keen remembrance of a 
neglect of this simple precaution 
which caused the doubling up of the 
valve rods when the engine was start- 
ed after a thirty hours’ rest, entirely 
because of the setting fast of the pis- 
ton valves which arose from the oxid- 
ation of bright wearing surfaces that 
should have had an oil coating just at 
stopping. 

So long as an engine is running it 
will do. at least if it be a vertical en- 
gine, without oil, and the working 
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surfaces of the piston and cylinder 
will work to an excellent water polish 
surface. 

The water polish will differ from 
that brought about by oil. The finish 
of the surface will be different; there 
will be a different skin upon the sur- 
face from that which is secured where 
oil is employed. If, then, such good 
results follow upon the use of water 
lubrication, how is it, we may ask, 
that all cylinders cannot be so run? 

We are not here discussing the ques- 
tion of net cost, but of convenience 
and possibilities. The answer given 
to this by a prominent engineer to 
whom we recently addressed the ques- 
tion, was in effect that having got 
your water surface you must keep it. 

Now a water surface cannot be kept 
in order unless it be kept bright. It 
cannot be kept bright if allowed to be 
idle for any length of time. If allowed 
to stand many hours at rest the bright 
surface will rust. If it rusts, the pc" 
ish is gone, and the piston, if it do not 
set fast, will score the surface, and 
there will be wear and tear and much 
groaning, and the end will be that oil 
will be resumed. It may be argued: 
why not supply oil for the last few 
minutes of arun? The answer to this 
is, that a water polish differs essen- 
tially from an oil polish, and if a 
water polish be lubricated, and the 
surface examined with a microscope, 
the molecules of the metal will “stand 
up and look at you,” proving that the 
old surface has gone, and a new sur- 
face is now being formed, and when 
the oil surface has been formed, the 
water polish when re-formed will be- 
gin by the same uppish behaviour of 
the surface molecules, and all the diffi- 
culties will thus recur at every change 
of regime. 

The fact is, one cannot play fast and 
loose with the working surfaces of a 
steam engine. Either they must be 
olled when they may be alternately 
worked and stopped for hours at a 
time, or they may be run with water 
only, but must then be run practically 
continuously—so continuously that 
any stoppage must be for so short a 
duration as not to allow sensible ox!- 


dation of the brightened surfaces to 
take place. 

As regards the actual economy, it is 
not easy to say much. To run without 
oil saves the cost of the oil. This is 
an obvious truth. But is a water fric- 
tion greater than an oil friction? We 
feel sure it would be greater in a hor- 
izontal engine. In a vertical engine 
with less ring pressure, and an abso- 
lutely weightless piston there is, or 
need be, very little piston friction, and 
it is quite possible that the thin lubri- 
cant—water—will prove as good as a 
more full-bodied oil. But it may be 
that the saving in oil will be more 
than counterbalanced by the extra 
fuel absorbed in overcoming extra 
friction. 

Oil has other disadvantages than 
mere cost. Mere loss by friction may 
be more than counterbalanced by bet- 
ter vacuum. An oilless cylinder will 
show a cleaner surface condenser, 
and, moreover will enable the con- 
densed steam to be used again and 
again in the boiler without danger or 
trouble from burning of the plates 
through floury deposit and its danger- 
ous compound with grease so well 
known. The pros and cons of the 
question are very numerous. We 
think most engineers in charge of 
steam power would wish to run with- 
out oil, especially where waters of an 
encrusting nature are employed. But 
oilless running has not yet seemed to 
be possible where there are several 
hours’ interval of rest between 
periods of running. 

Then, again, the oil question as- 
sumes an importance in view of super- 
heating—whether will oil stand the 
superheat or the cylinder stand the 
dryness? A considerable superheat 
might even deprive the cylinder of all 
its water lubrication. From observa- 
tions made there would appear to be 
difficulties when a cylinder altenates 
between superheated and wet steam. 
The change of regime possibly again 
explains this. To use the words of the 
engineer above referred to, the sur- 
faces stand up and look at you, and 
they cannot endure a change from dry 
to wet any more than from wet to oil. 
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There is more in this question of 
cylinder lubrication than is usually 
suspected, but so far as we can 
gather, the success or non-success 
hangs upon the regularity of what- 
ever system is pursued, and the con- 
tinuity of ranning where a water sur- 
face is required. It would seem likely 
that for ordinary periodical working 
without oil, success might, perhaps, be 
secured if hot dry air could be circu- 
lated through the cylinders, and the 
engine could be maintained in a state 
of slow rotation for a sufficient time 
after ceasing work to allow such 
heated air to carry off every particle 
of moisture. 

The polished surfaces would not oxi- 
dize in a dry atmosphere. This with 
perhaps the use of a little of the finest 
levigated plumbago might perhaps 
solve the difficulty 





Hand Loom Weaving in the United 
States. 


There is comparatively little cloth 


hand weaving done, at present, in the 
United States, except in some sections 
of the South, and in places largely 
settled by foreigners. Domestic man- 
ufacturing consists almost wholly of 
the manufacture of rag carpets and 
rugs. made from old ingrain and 
Brussels carpets, though there are 
frequently found hand weavers man- 
ufacturing fly nets, hammocks, ete. 
There are, as near as can be estimated 
about 50,000 hand weavers in the 
United States, or about one weaver to 
every 1,400 or 1,500 inhabitants. The 
greater portion of this weaving is 
done in the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States, and of these sec- 
tions, the Middle State have prob- 
adly the largest number of hand 
looms. The great reduction in the 
price of power-loom carpets has some- 
what crippled the rag carpet business, 
but, of late years, a demand has 
sprung up for rugs made out of these 
worn out carpets. Large hand rug 
factories are being established in 
many of our Southern and Middle 
States, and it is the opinion of some 
good judges that the day is not far 
distant when the rug industry will be 


quite generally taken up in all of our 
Northern States. 

There are but few factories in this 
country where rag carpets are woven 
on power looms. The rags made from 
old, worn-out carpets must ever be 
woven on hand looms. The ruling 
price for weaving rag carpets is 12 
cents for what is called “Hit-or-Miss” 
and 15 cents for striped carpets. 
Where the weaver furnishes the warp, 
the price isf rom 20 to 30 cents a yard, 
according to the amount of warp 
used. The ruling price, as near we 
can ascertain, on rugs, seems to be $1 
a square yard for cutting, raveling, 
furnishing warp, weaving the rugs, 
and finishing, ready for the floor. The 
spinning wheel is mostly used by for 
eigners, and there is quite a trade in 
them. We are indebted for the fore- 
going data to the Eureka Loom Com- 
pany, manufacturers of rug and ¢ar- 
pet looms, Battle Creek, Mich. 





—The most important use hitherto 
made of mercerization is for “crimp- 
ing” cotton cloth, the processes em- 
ployed being now so generally known 
as not to need recapitulation. Whilst 
the effect is here attained by the local 
application of alkali with rollers or 
with the help of reserves, for the close 
imitation of crepons no such contriv- 
ances are necessary. All that is 
needed is to subject a fabric woven of 
cotton, with wool or silk yarns, to the 
action of the alkali at a low tempera- 
ture calculated to protect the animal 
fibre. To obtain good effects the cloth 
has, however, to be suitably woven. 
The cotton threads may form part of 
the warp only, or they may be present 
in both warp and weft; in either case 
they must be both suitably propor- 
tioned and properly placed, to achieve 
the object. 

—We notice that a new process has 
appeared for giving a silk like appear- 
ance to cotton. The yarn is treated in 
cold caustic soda at 45° Tw. until com- 
plete impregnation has taken place. 
It is then wrung out and hung on dry- 
ing reels, which are so arranged that 
during the drying a strong stretching 
of the yarn can be given. When dried 
it is washed as usual. I[t is claimed 
that this process is simpler than the 
process of mercerizing under tension, 
and that it gives good results. 





COLORS AND DYFING. 


Dye Recipes for February. 


The evetas recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE WORLD. 


The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recipe No. 17. 
Light Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Indigo Blue B N on 100 lbs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Direct Indigo Blue B N 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., 
New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in 140° F. 
to boil while turning, and 
shade at that heat. 

Direct Indigo Blue B N is a very 


Bring 
turn to 


yarn at 


soluble powder, and for light and dark 
shades it works very level and slowly 
on the fibre. It will combine very well 
with the and 


(See 1897, recipe 191 for another shade 


benzo diamine colors. 


of blue from this dye.) 
Recire No. 18. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
100 


Extract Logwood N on pounds 


worsted yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Solid Extract Logwood N. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front 8t., 


New York.) 
2 lbs. Oxalie Acid. 
2 lbs. Copperas. 
1 lb. Blue Vitriol. 
4 lb. Acid Violet 6 B. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn 1 1-2 hours 
at that heat. 

A fine dark and evenly dyed blue is 
shown here, dyed in a quick and cheap 
way. The color is fully equal to a 
mordanted blue, besides being quieker 
handled. The shade is just as fast, and 
the yarn is left in a soft and pliable 
condition. 100, 
124, 134, and 180, of Extract Logwood 


(See recipes 60, 71, 


N, used alone and in combinations; also 
recipe 2 in the January Supplement, 
like to the 
present one for a dark blue.) 


showing a combination 


RecrireE No. 19. 
Green on Woolen Yarn. 
Green No. 1 on 100 pounds shoddy and 
wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Green No. 1. 
4 lbs. Acid Black B. 


(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 

that heat. 

We have shown dyeings in previous 
Supplements of both Green No. 1 and 
Acid Black, but they were dyed separ- 
ately. We now show a combination of 
both dyes, and the shade produced is 
very fast and cheap. A number of 
green shades can be dyed by using dif- 
(See 


recipe 110, in our last July issue, for a 


ferent amounts of these dyes. 
green from Green No. 1; recipe 128, 
in our last August issue for a black 
from Acid Black B 4; and recipe 8, in 
our last month’s issue for a black from 
Acid Black B 4.) 


Recire No. 20. 
Bright Red on,Worsted Varn. 
Acid Magenta on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Acid Magenta. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 100 Will- 

iam St., New York. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
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Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

We show a full dyeing of Acid Ma- 
genta, which is a bright red and bloomy 
hue. (See recipe No. 6, for comments 
on the use of this dye in the production 
of a bright red.) 


REcIPE No. 21. 
Yellew on Worsted Varn. 
Chinoline Yellow on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Chinoline Yellow. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York.) 


4 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Chinoline Yellow is among the finest 
and purest of the acid yellows. This dye 
is of great excellence, and produces a 
fine, rich shade of greenish yellow. 
The powder is very soluble, and the 
shades produced by it are very fast. 
It is used largely by silk dyers and 
printers, on account of its fastness to 
light and soap and purity of shade. 
(See recipe 15, in the January Supple- 
ment, of Chinoline Yellow in combina- 
tion with Alizarine Green C, for the 
production of a shade of green; also 


recipe 26, this issue.) 


Recive No. 22 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Blue 8S on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Wool Blue S S. 
(John J. K-ller & Co,, 104 Murray 
st., New York.) 


8 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Wool Blue SS for an acid blue is 


very soluble in hot water, produces 


level shades, does not rub or crock, 
and is fast and cheap. It will pene- 
trate the thickest fibre, as it works on 
the goods very slowly. 


REecIPE No. 28. 
Brown on Cotton Kait Goods. 
Thio-Catechine 8 on 100 pounds knit 
goods. 
Prepare dye bath with 
15 lbs. Thio-Catechine 3. 
Sykes & Street, §5 Water St., New 
York.) 

10 lbs. Common Salt. 

10 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 

Enter in cloth at 140° F. Bring 
temperature up to 200° while turn- 
ing, and turn one hour at that heat. 
Wash off and enter second bath of 

5 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

Turn one-half hour at 140 
Wash. 

We show a dark shade of brown, 
dyed with Thio-Catechine 3. The color 
is a full shade of cutch brown. This 
dye has a number of advantages which 
the dyer will appreciate upon using it. 
(See recipe 11 in the January Supple- 
ment for a similar use of this dye on 


knit goods.) 


Recipe No. 24. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Blue 100 on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Acid Blue 100. 
The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 


No. Water St. Philadelphia. 
4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F. Bring tem- 
perature up to boil while turning, and 
turn to shade at that heat. 

Acid Blue 100 comes in the form of 
a dark blue powder, easily soluble in 
hot water. It will combine readily 
with all acid colors, and level dyeings 


are produced from it. 


Reciee No. 25. 
Rose on Cotton Varn. 
Rhodamine 3 G on 100 pounds ,¢ ‘otton 
yarn. 
Mordant in the usual way with 
Tannie Acid, 
Tartar Emetic, 
and dye in a bath with 
»" 14lb. Rhodamine 3G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park 
Place, New York.) 
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Enter in 
temperature up to 120 


yarn at 90° F., bring 
while turning, 
and turn to shade at that heat. 

We show, here, a very fine shade of 
deep rose color, dyed with Rhodamine 
8 G, which will produce on light dye- 
ings fine pinks. Some very rich shades 
ean be produced by varying the amount 
of dyestuff 
uary supplement for a pink.) 


(See recipe 14 in the Jan- 


RECIPE No. 26. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Green on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Chinoline Yellow. 
20 lbs. Alizarine Green C. 


Farbenfabriken of Elberteld Co., 
77 William St., New York 
5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 


while turning, and turn one, to one 
and a half hours at that heat. 
The above combination produces ft 


full dark fast 


The two dyes work evenly and well to- 


and a shade of green 
gether on the fibre, leaving it in a clean 
and soft condition, and free from crock- 
this issue) 


ing. (See recipe 21, 


Recipe No. 27. 
Black on Cotton Varn. 
Chromanil Black F on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Chromanil Black F. 


(New York & Boston Dyewocd 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Crystals. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Then turn one-half hour in a fresh 
bath, to which 
1 lb. Bichromate of Potash 
83 lbs. Blue Vitriol 
have been added. Wash. 
Black F 


It will stand washing, and 


Chromanil is an extremely 


fast black. 


wil! not bleed into white, and will 


stand exposure to light; and when the 
thie 
Chromanil Black F 


is well adapted for hosiery, as it gives 


cotton is woven with wool, wool 


can be cross dyed. 


a black 
Black. 
159, for colors 


Salt 
138, 
brands of 


Aniline 
106, 


similar to the 


(See 1897, recipes 
from other 


Chromanil). 


RECIPE No. 28. 
Medium Blue on Cotton Vara. 
Diamineral Blue R. on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
14 lbs. Diamineral Blue R. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St., New York.) 


2 lbs. Sal Soda. 
20 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 


Diamineral Blue R produces a fine, 
rich and bloomy shade of blue, and by 
dyeing direct, as per this recipe, an ex- 
shade is which is 


cellent produced, 


cheaply and quickly obtained. Ip order 
to produce very fast shades of blue, the 
yarn can be topped off in a second hath 
with Sulphate of Copper and Bichro- 
mate of Potash. (See recipe 178 
(1897) for a black on cotton yarn from 


Diamineral Black B.) 


REcIvE No. 29. 
Light Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Oleine on 100 pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
34 lbs. Oliene. 


Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf 
boston. 


Glauber’s Salt. 
Erie Blue. 


10 lbs. 
1 lb 
Enter in yarn in dry state. Turn 13 
off steam, and 
Lift 


hours at boil, then shut 


turn one-half hour longer and 


wash. 

By using Oleine in the dyebath, there 
will be saved the expense of boiling of 
the yarn before dyeing. It also helps 
the dyestuff, and makes the yarn soft 
and pliable. 


Recive No. 30. 
Black on Cotton Varna. 
Alizarine Black on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Alizarine Black. 
(Victor Koechl & Co.,79 Murray St., 
New York.) 
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50 to 80 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 160°F. Bring to 
boil while turning, and turn till bath is 
exhausted. Rinse and enter a bath to 
which 

2 lbs. Developer A R 

2 lbs. Acetate of Soda 
has been added. 
cold, and wash. 

Alizarine Black produces a very fast 
and bloomy shade of black. The bath 
exhausts at each dyeing, giving the 
The 


black is well adapted for hosiery and 


Turn one-half hour 


same shade of black for each batch. 


piece dyeing. 
Recive No. 31. 
Medium Blue on Worsted) Yara. 
Erioglaucine on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Erioglaucine. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 
3 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 140° F. Bring tem- 
perature up to boil, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

We show here a full dyeing of Erio- 
glaucine, with 3 per cent. of the color, 
which gives a full and bloomy shade of 
navy blue. Erioglaucine is a very 
soluble powder, and the goods to be 
dyed can be entered in the dyebath at a 
high and 


temperature produce even 


shades. (See recipe 5 in the January 


Supplement.) 
Recive No. 82. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Vara. 
Marine Acid Black on 100 
pounds worsted yarn. 


Blue and 


Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Marine Blue. 


(Stone & Ware Co., 157 
Lane, New York.) 


8 lbs. Acid Black. 
10 Ibs. Glauber's Salt. 
4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter in yarn at 120° F. 
boil while turning, 
at that heat. 


Maiden 


Bring to 
and turn to shade 

The shade here given, in some cases, 
would answer for a blue black, but on 
looking at it overhand, it has that full, 


bright, bluish look, which is got by 
adding the Marine Blue to the Acid 
Black. Marine Blue in itself, produces 
a fine indigo shade of blue, but when 
combined with Acid Black, darker 
shades are produced, which are fast to 
all dyehouse tests, giving a fine, clean 
color, and cheap. 
together. 
for same 


Both dyes work well 
(See recipe 4, January issue, 
combination on wool and 


shoddy yara.) 





New Dyes. 


We call attention to the following 
dyes that are used in our recipes for 
this month, comments upon which we 
refer to our dyer’s notes. 

Wool Blue SS, supplied by John J. 
Keller & Co., New York, used in pro- 
ducing a medium blue 
yarn. 

Acid Blue 100, from Hanna-Schoell- 
kopf Co., Philadelphia, for a medium 
blue on worsted yarn. 


on worsted 


Oliene, from Bosson & Lane, Boston, 
for a light blue on cotton yarn. 

Alizarine Black, from Victor Koechl 
& OCo., New York, for a black on cot- 
ton yarn. 





Roundabout Notes. 


A French patent has been taken out 
for white and parti-color discharges 
in paranitraniline red and allied dyes. 
This is another contribution towards 
the solution of a problem which is en- 
gaging much attention at present. 
The patentees agree with Wolff’s re- 
marks about the dis- 
charge, that it does not give a pure 
white except at the expense of a 
weakening of the fibre, and that the 
color lakes are not fast. The new pro- 
cess is founded upon the power which 
grape sugar possesses of reducing azo- 
dyes upon the fabrics in alkaline solu- 
tions, and in the presence of alcohol, 
phenols, naphthols, glycerine, acetine, 
and similar substances. The bleached 
cotton is prepared with beta-naphthol, 
dried, treated with diazotised parani- 
traniline, washed, soaped, again dried, 
and then impregnated with glucose. 
It is then again dried, printed with a 
strongly alkaline white discharge 


Hoechst azo 
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which contains glycerine, glucose, and 
a phenol as well as the usual thicken- 
ing. After printing, the stuff is dried, 
steamed, acidified, and 
soaped. In padding it is not neces- 
sary to treat the stuff before printing 
if enough grape-sugar is put into the 


washed 


printing color. 


fumes 


burnt 


Artificial silk gives no acid 


burnt, and no smell of 


when 
horn, and has a greater specific grav- 


1.49 against 
silk 


ity than natural silk, i. e., 
1.36. Both artificial and 
swell a deal 
ing in Schweitzer’s reagent; 
addition of water or hydrochloric acid 
to the 
silk in white flakes. 


natural 
dissolv- 
and the 


great before 


precipitates artificial 
When dissolved 
artificial 


soiution 
in pure sulphuric acid silk 
forms a syrupy dark yellow solution 
turned blue by solution of 
diphenylamine. This re- 
formation of 


which is 
sulphate of 
depends on the 
partial 
and 


action 
nitric 
of the trinitrocellulose, 
an excellent 
the presence of the 
ture of artificial with 
The presence of artificial 
however be recognized 
tion by dipping a piece of the ma- 
terial into solution of sulphate of di- 
phenylamine, whereupon any threads 


acid by a reduction 
affords 
means of detecting 
smallest admix- 
natural 


silk 


silk. 
can 


without solu- 


of artificial silk which may be present 
are turned blue, while natural silk re- 
mains unchanged. There is, however, 
a much simpler method for the identi- 
fication of a fabric made entirely or 
principaily of artificial silk. ‘This is 
just to unravel a little of the stuff and 
This treatment 
pulp showing no 


chew it well. reduces 
artificial 
signs of threads, but has no effect up- 
on natural silk. 


silk to a 


method of wa- 
simply to fill the 


One very common 
terproofing 
pores of the material by precipitating 
alumina in them. With wear, the 
alumina gets rubbed out and the wa- 
terproofness is lost. If the fabric is 
impregnated with oxide 
of copper, a gelatinization of the out- 
er surface of the fabric is produced, 
and the stuff is made waterproof, but 
its strength and durability are much 
impaired. Breitenfeld adds materials 


is just 


ammoniacal 


which hinder this action on the part 
of the copper-compound, such as tan- 
nin, albumen, or ferrocyanides. He 
thereby gets tannates, albumenates, or 
ferrocyanides of precipitated 
in the pores of the fabric. Fabrics 
this process, 
retain both 
imperviousness 
They are 


copper 
prepared according to 
buried in wet earth, 
and their 

monoxide. 


and 

their 
to dihydrie 
imperishable and odorless. 


color 


Stuffs prepared by the Breitenfeld 
can be treated 
with parafiine, soap, or the like, in the 
usual way. We subjoin some exam- 


ples illustrative of the application of 


process subsequently 


the process: 
1. The drawn 
through a 20 per cent. tannin solution, 


fabric was slowly 
the excess of which was removed by 
passing the stuff under light pressure 
The piece 
was then drawn through an ammonia- 
cal solution of copper at such a rate 
that every part of it remained therein 
and then 
strength of the 
that it con- 
ammonia, and 


between wooden rollers. 


three minutes 
The 
such 


for two to 
quickly dried. 
copper solution is 


tains 12-15 per cent. 
about 1.6 per cent. of copper. 

Zz. The tannin solution 
used, but the piece on leaving the 
copper solution was strongly pressed 
iron rollers and then sent 
back through the tannin, and finally 
quickly dried at 70 degrees, C. 

3. The material was drawn through 
a 4 per ceut. solution of white of egg, 
rollers, 
through the copper 


same was 


between 


then gently pressed between 
and drawn 
solution and quickly dried. 

4. The stuff was drawn first 
through the copper solution, strongly 
pressed, and then drawn through the 


sharply 


then 


white of egg solution, and 
dried. 
fabric soaked with a 
cent. solution of potassium 
lightly then 
passed through the cupreous solution, 
then through water to remove the 
soluble potassium and then 
sharply dried. Two per cent. acetic 
acid may be used instead of water, to 
remove any excess of copper. 

6. The material is treated as in the 
last example, but reversing the order, 


5. The was 
four per 


ferrocyanide, pressed, 


salts, 
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and using the copper solution first, 
and then the ferrocyanide. 


Soxhlet has patented a method of 


saving indigo in the vat-dyeing of 
wool. He prepares the wool first w ith 
alkaline permanganate, and then with 
bisu]phite of chromium or aluminium, 
before dyeing. The wool after being 
thus mordanted with chrome or 
alumina becomes 4 darker blue than 
can be got with any given quantity of 
indigo used without those oxides, and 
the blue is faster to washing. 
Koechlin has patented a process for 
making paranitraniline red and its re- 
lations on vegetable fabrics and on 
silk faster to light. The process con- 
sists in passing the dyed stuff through 
boiling water containing half per cent. 
of nitric acid, and then washing. The 
water may contain another half per 
cent. of chromate with advantage, as 
that salt makes the color faster. Any 
browning of the red may be obviated 
by adding minute quantities of copper 
salt to the nitric acid bath. The pro- 
cess will act in the cold, but then 
the water must contain 10-20 per cent. 
of acid, and the stuff must stay in it 
an hour. The fastness to light is 
further enhanced by a boiling bath of 
acetate of lime or magnesia after 
treatment with nitric acid and wash- 


ing. 
Silk Gloss on Cotton Yarn. 
BY A. VON LEHMANN 


In 1844, John Mercer discovered by 
an accident, that the cotton fibre when 
treated with strong soda-lye, shrinks 
considerably in length and becomes 
semi-transparent. Further investiga 
tion developed that the shrinkage 
amounts from one-fourth to one-fifth of 
the original length of the fibres; its 
shape becomes more or less rounded; 
its twist almost disappears, while its 
walls become thicker; its tensile 
strength is nearly doubled. The fibre- 
substance, cellulose, (C,,H,,0,,), 
is transformed into so-called alkali- 
cellulose, C,,H,,0,,2NaON), and 
after washing out the soda-lye with 
water, a body, (C,,H,,0,,H,Q), is ob- 
tained; one molecule of water being 
chemically combined which weighs 
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4.5 to 5.5 per cent. heavier than the 
raw cotton. Alkalized, or “mercer- 
ized,” cotton presents the characteris 
tic feature, that it absorbs much more 
dyestuff from the bath, i. e., shows 
colors of much greater intensity than 
cotton not prepared with soda-lye. 
Mercer's exhibit of dyed alkalized cot 
ton, therefore, at the London Exposi- 
tion in 1851, created a sensation; but 
the advantage gained in dyeing by the 
production of finer colors with less 
dyestuff, seemed not to compensate 
for the loss in manufacturing sus- 
tained by the shrinkage, and the pro 
cess of “mercerization’” came to be 
but very sparingly employed in special 
cases, 

Thus the Crefeld dyers, Thomas & 
Prevost, concluded to mercerize the 
cotton in some half-silk goods, for the 
purpose of producing with dilute so- 
lutions of dyestuffs, colors of greater 
intensity upon the cotton than upon 
the silk, and conceived the idea to pre- 
vent the shrinking of the cotton by 
subjecting the material in a strongly 
stretched condition to the action of a 
concentrated solution of caustic soda 
in the cold. They not only achieved 
their aim with perfect success, but 
found, to their astonishment, that the 
cotton had assumed a gloss equal to 
that of the silk. They developed this 
discovery into a process to produce silk 
gloss upon cotton by mercerization, 
which is protected by letters-patent 
in Germany. The beauty of the process 
is, that it is carried out in the cold 
and can, therefore, be applied to cot 
ton-mixed goods, and that the silk 
gloss produced by it is permanent and 
stands washing, dyeing and printing; 
it even produces a half-bleach. 

The discovery of Thomas & Prevost 
caused a general stir, and led at once 
to numerous experiments to practically 
utilize the principle, but notwithstand- 
ing its seeming simplicity, few only 
were successful. In order to under- 
stand the cause of so many disap- 
pointments, let us contemplate the en- 
tire process, which consists of four 
distinct operations, viz: 

l. Boiling off. 
Stretching. 
Mercerizing. 
Washing. 
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l. The cotton yarn is boiled off with 
soda as usual, and rinsed in cold wa- 
ter. 
not only to 
greasy and other contaminations, but 


The object of this operation is 
clean the cotton from 
more especially to expel from the ma 
terial the air contained in it, which is 
to ensure the 
penetration of the yarn by 
liquid. The 
yarn, is therefore, but lightly wrung, 


of particular importance 
uniform 
the mercerizing rinsed 
or beter, drained, before placing it on 
the stretching apparatus, and in case 
the yarn has become somewhat dry, it 
boiling water to 


must be passed in 


again drive out the air. It must in 


every case be put upon the stretcher 
in a thoroughly wet condition because 
stretching, itself, 
forced out. 


apparently not 


A” A 


by the some water 


is still This condition is 


generally regarded as 
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essential as it really is, 
lect are probably attributable the un 
experi- 


favorable results of 


ments, the cotton presenting a streaky 


many 


or patchy appearance, glossy in some 
parts and dull in others. 

Il. The operation 
in strongly stretching the thoroughly 


second consists 


wetted yarn, which stretched condi 


tion must be maintained undiminished 
throughout all the following stages of 


the process. Various contrivances 


have been devised for this 
some of them 
yet deficient, inasmuch that they fail 


purpose, 
quite ingenious, and 
to maintain the first-produced stretch 
of the yarn, giving way to the enor- 
mous tension which is produced with- 
in the fibre by the contracting action 
of the concentrated alkaline bath ap- 


third 
should be resisted without 


operation, and 
the slight- 


plied in the 
est alteration, by the stretching ap- 
paratus, until it is finally overcome in 
the last stage of the process. 

The 
sents an apparatus devised (and patent 


accompanying sketch repre 


applied for) by the writer, which has 


proved as efficient as it is simple in 


construction, easy to handle and in 


consists of a rectangu- 
“BBBB,” 


contains the mercerizing bath and the 


expensive. It 


lar wooden box, which 


stretching apparatus proper. The lat 


ter is composed of a wooden head 


piece, “CC,” about 1% inches thick 


and 3 inches broad, whose ends pro 


jecting over the sides of the box are 
shaped into handles, by which to 
grasp it in working the stretcher. To 
ie under side of the top piece are at 
ached the wooden side pleces, “Ss 8.” 
thick and three inches broad, 
a hole, 
about one inch in diameter; and about 
wo teet 


width, 


me inen 


cach having near its lower end 
above it a slit of the same 
reaching upward to near the 


top piece, Close to the side pieces two 


eye-screws, “EE,” with eyes of one 


nch diameter opposite the lower ends 
of the slits in the side pieces are with 
inserted in holes 
held in 
position by the nuts, “NN,” above. 

Finally, oi Gee 


inch in diameter, are loosely 


their shafts loosely 


in the top piece, “CC,” and 


two iron rods, 


inserted 


n the holes of the side pieces, the up- 


per one passing at the same time 


through the eyes of the screws. 


Rods of strength, which were 


less 


used 


in the first experiments, proved 


inadequate to the powerful strain 


brought to bear upon them by the 


shrinking of the yarn; they were bent 


and consequently the loops of yarn 


Iecame uneven in length, and only 


those near the eye-screws presented 
something approaching acceptable 
that the yarn 

much as its 
then be 


which showed 


closs, 
ust be stretched as 
strength will allow, and must 
held firmly in that condition through 
out the entire process. 
In order to change the stretcher, the 
rods, “R R,” 


passed through the ends of the 


are withdrawn from their 
places 


hank of yarn, and put back into their 
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respective places. Then the yarn is 
evenly distributed upon them, the 
thinner, the better, to lessen its strain 
upon the rods, and finally the nuts, 
“NN,” are drawn tightly. The yarn 
thus stretched and immovably fixed 
in that condition, is now ready for the 
mercerization. 

Ill. The process of mercerization is 
generally well known. For the pro- 
duction of a silky gloss upon cotton, 
however, a certain concentration of 
the mercerizing bath is required. 
Thomas & Prevost’s patent calls for a 
solution of caustic alkali of 15°-32° 
Be. John Mercer operated with solu- 
tions of 20°-30° Be., and a solution of 
30° Be. has been found to be best 
adapted to all cases. Now, the dyer 
being familiar with his seales and 
weights, and his liquid measures, is 
not apt to fail in producing by their 
aid a solution of any desired concen- 
tration, and will surely prefer their 
quick use to the tedious work with 
the hydrometer. 

It may be remarked, therefore, that 
79 grains of caustic soda dissolved in 
one litre water give a solution of 10° 
Beaume (or 7.9 grains soda to one li- 
tre water for 1° Be.), so that a solution 
of 30° Be. is obtained with 237 grains 
caustic soda per litre water, or 2 Ib. 
6 oz. per American gallon. The solu- 
tion being prepared accordingly, with 
cold water, the box, “BBBB,” is 
filled with it, and the stretcher carry- 
ing the wetted yarn is immersed in it. 
The penetrationis instantaneous, but to 
promote its evenness the stretcher is 
repeatedly moved up and down. Af- 
ter the lapse of 5 minutes the first 
stage of the process is reached, that is, 
the cotton has assumed a semi-trans- 
parent parchment-like appearance. A 
longer immersion is useless, but does 
not injure the cotton. Warming the 
bath is of no advantage but heating it 
is directly injurious to the production 
of the gloss, and in the case of mixed 
fabrics destroys the animal fibre. 

At this stage of the reaction, the 
stretcher is lifted from the merceriz- 
ing bath, and the cotton, still upon 
the stretcher, is thoroughly washed 
with cold water to remove the soda- 
lye, until the interior tension has 
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ceased. This operation requires par- 
ticular mention; if even a small quan- 
tity of soda-lye is left in the cotton, 
it is apt to continue its action and ren- 
der futile all the work bestowed upon 
the material. But a little practice will 
soon enable the operator to determine 
the end of the reaction, and to satisfy 
himself that the caustic soda has been 
washed out he may test the cotton 
with litmus paper. For perfect safe- 
ty, however, the washed yarn is 
passed in a bath of water acidulated 
with acetic acid, in order to neutral- 
ize the last trace of alkali which may 
be left in the cotton. It is then 
washed again in water alone, finally 
taken off from the stretcher and dried. 

Cotton yarn thus treated shows a 
perfect silk gloss, and if the yarn is 
given a twist similar to that of 
chappe silk, it is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the latter material. 

For industrial work the box con- 
taining the soda-lye is made long 
enough to admit several stretches at 
one time, and the up and down motion 
may be imparted to them by a sys- 
tem of levers or by a hoisting contri- 
vance in connection with a bath on 
either side of the box, to raise and 
lower the stretchers by catching them 
under their projecting ends or han- 
dies. It is also advisable to keep a 
supply of soda-lye on hand, from 
which to replenish the mercerizing 
bath in the measure, as in the course 
of continued operation the liquid is 
absorbed by the yarn. The hydrom- 
eter may be employed to determine 
the concentration of the bath at the 
beginning, and to control it in the 
course of protracted work, although the 
bath may be kept standing, if well 
covered, for a considerable time with- 
out material alteration. 

It remains to remark that, if a hank 
of ordinary cotton yarn, raw or 
bleached, a hank of yarn mercerized 
in the stretched condition, and a hank 
mercerized without stretching, are im- 
mersed in a solution of direct-dyeing 
dyestuff, the second is, in intensity of 
color, superior to the first, but the 
third by far superior to both. 

The above described apparatus 
may also be used for applying the 
process to mixed fabrics, notably to 
half-silks, with cotton warp, since the 
animal fibre is not attacked when 
treated with caustic soda in the cold. 
But tissues with cotton weft, requir- 
ing a stretching across their width, 
are stretched upon a tenter-frame, or 
similar apparatus, drenched with so- 
da-lye until the first stage of the reac- 
tion is reached, and then treated as 
stated for cotton yarn. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
sertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received trom any regular subscriber to the 
EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods ot management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Dogwood Heads, 


Editor Textile World 

Can you put us in communication with 
parties that use dogwood bobbin heads 
in the rough? 

South Carolina. 


We have replied by mail. 





Southern Mill Stock. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please give me the address of a 
few brokers in Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia handling Southern mill 
stocks? 

Beard. 

We shall be pleased to furnish the ad- 
dress of our correspondent to any parties 
interested in the above. We know of no 
brokers making a specialty of Southern 
mill stocks. 


Stop Motion for Circular Knitting 


Machines. 


Editor Textile World: 

Kindly inform me from whom I can 
procure a stop motion for Nye & Tredick 
machines. G. A. 

You can procure from Nye & Tredick, 
6066 Arch St., Philadelphia, a good me- 
chanical stop motion for their make of 
machines, and also for other makes of 
machines. 





About Silk. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform me if it is injur- 
ious to keep silk in a cold place, and 
what effect it has upon its lustre. I am 
more or less troubled in cold weather 
with the silk being dull and sticky. We 
are making elastic web for garters and 
suspenders and some non-elastic goods. 
Let me say that I am very well pleased 
with the Textile World, as it is the most 
useful textile journal I ever came across. 

Rhode Island. =... 


We do not think that silk kept in a 
cold place is injured by the temperature, 
but cold places are apt to be damp, in 
which case the silk is subjected to injury. 
A dry, cold place is often used for the 
storage of raw silk. As a rule, however, 
we should say that it would be safer to 
keep silk in a warm, dry place, in order 
that it may retain its lustre and other 
qualities. Cold weather is apt to make 
silk brittle, and it is sometimes more dif- 
ficult to wind in a skein, in cold weather, 
on this account. 


Cotton Publications. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you be kind enough to give me the 
names of a United States general direc- 
tory of manufacturers, a special cotton 
directory, and the names of the best cot- 
ton journals published in the United 
States? 

Barcelona, Spain. tosendo Giralt. 

The best general directory of manufac- 
turers that we know of is one published 
by the Manufacturers’ Publishing Co., 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. The nearest 
thing to a cotton directory, which gives 
the names of all the buyers, dealers and 
merchants operating in cotton, in this 
country, is the one published by the Tex- 
tile World. There is no journal pub- 
lished in this country devoted to cotton 
exclusively. The nearest approach to it 
is the Financial Chronicle, and the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulle- 
tin, both published in New York City. 





Dogwood, Etc., for Shuttles. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am referred to you by the publishers 
of the Scientific American, New York. I 
am anxious to find out if it is a fact that 
there is no factory for the manufacture 
of shuttles out of dog-wood and persim- 
mon in this country, and that all of these 
woods are shipped to England, manufac- 
tured there, and returned. Is there made 
in this country any machinery for manu- 
facturing these blocks into shuttles? If 
so, where? What do these blocks net per 
one thousand? In what shape and size 
can dog-wood be best sawed for best re- 
turns? 

‘Viryinia. Ww. W. M. 


These questions are similar to others 
received from Southern sources. G. N. 
Goodspeed, Winchendon, Mass., makes 
machinery for shuttles. There are 16 
shuttle manufactories in this country, be- 
sides a few small ones in Paterson, N. J., 
which make silk loom shuttles. Some of 
the largest ones are represented in our 
advertising pages. They all, probably, 
use both dogwood and persimmon. These 
woods are shipped occasionally abroad. 
In regard to the export of such blocks to 
England and elsewhere, we would sug- 
gest writing to J. Elwood Cox, High 
Point, N. C., who, we think, furnishes 
the majority of the shuttle makers in this 
country with their blocks, and does the 
only export business. We do not think 
that there are any foreign shuttles im- 
ported, but that all of our mills use the 
American make. 

The net price of these blocks per thous- 
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and is from $20 to $140, according to the 
size. The size and price may be put as 
follows: 16x2x1%4, 4 cents each; 16x2x2, 
4% cents each; 14%x1%x1\%, 3 cents each; 
18x2x24, 6 cents each; 19x2x2\4, 7 cents 
each; 21x24%4x2%, 10 cents each; 23x24x2%, 
14 cents each. These prices are delivered 
at the factory. We think the average 
size for these blocks is 16x2x2. However, 
each shuttle maker orders according to 
his particular requirements. The blocks 
should generally be about one inch longer 
and about 4% inch larger in width and 
depth than the shuttle which it is ex- 
pected to make. When ordering blocks, 
shuttle makers generally order an assort- 
ment of sizes, according as they estimate 
their trade will require. 





Hours of Labor — Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 





Editor Textile World: 


Can you readily give me the text of the 
resolution introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Hion, W. C. Lovering, 
for the equalization of the hours of labor 
throughout the United States, by an 
amendment to the Constitution? 

Massachusetts. 8. J. A. 


The resolution that was introduced by 
Mr. Lovering was as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas, this variation in the length 
of the legal working week creates con- 
ditions of discrimination as between the 
citizens of the several states of the 
union which operate to the disadvantage 
of both labor and capital in many locali- 
ties, resulting in unequal earnings for a 
given amount of capital, and unequal 
wages for a given amount of labor, 
which unequal conditions are contrary 
to the fundamental theory of the consti- 
tution of the United States which con- 
templates equal rights and uniform prin- 
ciples to all citizens of the United States, 
irrespective of the particular state in 
which they may happen to dwell; and, 

‘Whereas, this lack of uniformity in 
the hours of labor is the outcome of 
state legislation, and is beyond the power 
of the states, acting through their legis- 
latures, to make uniform, by reason of 
the decision of the supreme courts of 
several states, to the effect that all laws 
regulating hours of labor are unconsti- 
tutional in those states, and, 

‘“‘Whereas, the unequal and partial re- 
strictions disturb the equilibrium of in- 
dustry, and are serious obstacles to 
national progress; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the congress of the 
United States do recommend to the sev- 
eral states of the union the adoption of 
the following amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States, to wit: 

“Article 16, the congress shall have 
power to establish uniform hours of 
labor in manufactories throughout the 
United States.”’ 
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Sizes of Knitted Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World: 

1 would like the sizes of ladies’ vests 
and drawers; and the length of boys’, la- 
dies’ and misses’ stockings, from centre 
of heel to top of leg. All ribbed goods. 

New York. 8. P. 


We give helow the sizes of the ladies’ 
garments: 

RIBBED VESTS. 
30in. S38in. B36in. B39in, 42in. 
2 3 4 5 6 


Bust = 
Size = 


Length of Sleeve from Centre of Back. 
25 254 % 264 27 
Length from Back of Neck to End of 
rt. 
28 24 31 324 34 
RIBBED DRAWERS. 
Full Length with Binding. 


37 3y 41 48 45 
Length of Inside Seam. ‘ 
25 27 2 31 33 
Length of Waist-band. 

26 3 8u 32 34 


We give below the sizes of children’s 
stockings, both plain and ribbed. 


PLAIN HOSE. 
Length of Length of 


RIBBED HOSE. 
Length of Length of 


Foot, Leg. | Foot, Leg. 
4h 12 54 16 
5 134 6 1s} 
54 15 64 21 
6 164 7 22 
64 18 74h 24 
7 20 8 254 
74 22 sh 27 
8 24 9 2R4 
Sh 26 Oh 30 

| 10 30 
| 104 30 





Worsted Mittens. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly give us the names of 
several manufacturers who make fash- 
ioned knitted worsted mittens? 

New York. A. 8. M. 


There are quite a number of manufac- 
turers in this country who make these 
articles. Among them may be mentioned 
several manufacturers located at High- 
landville, Mass. By an examination of 
the Textile World’s Directory for 1897 the 
names of these manufacturers can be 
readily obtained, wherever located. 





Cut Pieces. 


Editor Textile World: 


I wish you would give me the address 
of a manufacturer, jobber or wholesale 
dealer in ladies’ dress goods, such as 
cassimeres, plaids, worsted serges, etc. 
I want a place where I can buy the goods 
without taking entire pieces, as I sell 
only from samples, using swatches and 
taking orders from them. 

rhe 


Will refer you to the dry goods section 
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of the Textile World Directory, which 
contains just the information you want. 
There are several New York 
who make a specialty of this business, 
and we have answered by mail. 


houses in 





New Publications. 


and 
Wil- 
machinery, 
Philadelphia, 


Knitting Machinery, Catalogue 
*rice List, for 1898. Scott & 
liams, builders of knitting 
2079 E. Cumberland St., 
have issued a very handy catalogue and 
price list of their productions. Aside 
from those in the catalogue, of a special 
line of manufacture, it contains much 
general information that knitters like to 
know, including a number of useful 
tables. Among the latter are those show- 
ing the gauge of needle used in ribbed 
underwear, in automatic seamless hosi- 
ery machines, etc.; table showing great- 
est number of cuts that can be safely 
made in dials of ribbed knitting ma- 
ehines, latch needles, etc. Scott & Wil- 
liams have been established since 1865, 
and among their specialties in knitting 
machinery may be mentioned machines 
for hosiery and underwear; bicycle and 
golf hose; finishing and ornamenting ma- 
chinery; needles, parts and supplies. 


Mineral Resources of the United States, 
for 1896. This is one of the volumes 
of the 8th annual report of the United 
States Geological Survey, covering 1896-97, 
published at Washington, D. C., David 
T. Day, chief of division. This is a vol- 
ume of #40 pages, and covers such sub- 
jects as iron ores of the United States, 
iron and steel, and allied industries in all 
countries, gold, silver, gold bearing pud- 
ding stones, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
quicksilver, manganese, nickel, antimony, 
coal, etc. 


Soluble Oil. A small pamphlet has been 
issued under this title, by Bosson & 
Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston, which 
is well worth perusing by manufacturers. 
Soluble Oil is also known as Turkey-red 
oil and alizarine assistant, being a com- 
pound of sulphuric acid, with ricinoleic 
acid neutralized with alkalies. The 
standard qualities are made from castor 
oil. The value of oil in the dyehouse as 
an assistant in coloring cotton is a rec- 
ognized fact, and has been for a great 
many yeurs. This oil acts as a mordant 
and a softener at the same time. 


Cassier’s Magazine, for January, 1898. 
Published by the Cassier Magazine 
Co., World Building, New York. This 
magazine begins the new year with a re- 
markably fine number, containing arti- 
cles on the following subjects: The 
Largest Steamship Afloat—a complete 
description of the record breaker ‘‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse;'’ American Cable- 
ways in Open-pit Mining—a chapter in 
rope-way engineering; The Blight of 
Trade UWnionism—a review of British la- 
bor conditions: Dustless Buildings—the 
use of filtered air for heating and venti- 
lating: Carriage and Wagon Building on 
the Midland Railway, England—a repre- 
sentative British railway industry; Elec- 
tric Power in the Machine Shop—its pres- 
ent status in the United States; A Record 
in Chimney Reconstruction—rebuilding a 
162-foot stack in thirteen days. 


Science Monthly, 

for January, 1898. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$5.00 per annum. An important article by 
G. M. Sternberg, Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, on the Causes and 
Distribution of Infectious Disease, occu- 


Appleton’s Popular 


pies the first place in this issue. Pro- 
fessor Ripley takes up the Aryan Ques- 
tion, and gives us a general view of its 
present status. Science and Morals, by 
an eminent Fretich chemist, discusses the 
relations between.geience, morals and re- 
ligion. Feet and Hands is the first in- 
stallment of a popular study in compara- 
tive anatomy, and gives a very good ex- 
example of one of the processes of evolu- 
tion, which in this case has resulted in a 
wide differentiation of two originally sim- 
ilar structures. The methods which make 
Double Taxation possible are discussed 
by the Hon. Dayid A. Wells. Other arti- 
cles are Aborigines of the West Indies: 


The Foreign Element in our Civilization, 
etc. 


Cotton Cloth Designing, by James 
Holmes. Burnley, 38 Manchester 
toad, England: Lupton Bros. Price $2.50. 
This is a work just published, by a well 
known author and lecturer on weaving. 
It is written by a practical man, and is 
an endeavor to show the range of pat- 
terns which may be woven by the aid of 
the dobby machine. No atetmpt is made 
to deal with jacquard designing. It is 
fully illustrated by 41 colored plates, 
showing nearly three hundred patterns; 
and to further enhance-its value, sample 
cloths of the typical examples are pasted 
in the book. These are fully worked out 
showing the design, the looming, peg- 
ging plan, and heald knitter’s instruc- 
tions. It will be found useful alike to the 
buyer, the seller, or the maker of cloths, 
as well as to managers and overseers. 
Twills, double cloth. corduroy, doups, 
gauze, honey-comb, lappet, pile, satins, 
etc., are treated of in the contents. 
Cotton Spinning, by William S. 
gart. Volume II. New York. Mac- 
millan & Co. Pages, 233. Price, $1.75. 
This is the second volume of a work on 
cotton spinning, by one whose writings 
are familiar to our readers. Mr. Taggart 
has contributed for the last twelve 
months a number of valuable articles 
that have appeared in our Cotton Depart- 
ment. This volume includes the proces- 
ses up to the end of the fly frames, and 
takes in such subjects as Drawing, 
Combing. and Fly Frames. There are 204 
illustrations, including all the machinery 
and manipulations between the card and 
self-actor, or ring frame. Attention has 
not only heen confined to the principles 
underlying the actual processes them- 
selves, but an effort has been made to 
give the mechanical details an interpre- 
tation which some of them have hitherto 
not possessed. The third volume will 
deal with the spinning processes: 


This is the title 
Robert A 


Tag- 


Iiouse-heating Hints. 
of a pamphlet issued by 
Keasbey, dealer in non-heat conducting 
magnesia sectional coverings for steam 
pipes, boilers, and all other heated sur- 
faces, 54 Warren St., New York City. In 
these days of economy, we think that 
house-keepers, and others using steam 
for heating, would be particularly inter- 
ested in the perusal of this pamphlet, 
and we would suggest their writing for 
it. 


Wool Jet Black BB and BBB. The 

New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 

55 Beekman St., New York, have just is- 

sued their sample card of wool specimens 

colored with their Wool Jet Black BB 

and BBB. We would suggest manufac- 
turers writing for the card. 


Phosphates and Marls of Georgia. by 8S. 
W. McCallie, Atlanta, Ga. This is 
one of the series of the State publications 
of Georgia, under the auspices of the 
Geological Survey of Georgia. The au- 
thor of this work is the associate geolo- 
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gist. It is more of a preliminary report 
on the phosphates and marls of that 
State. This work is of interest not only 
to the farmer, but to the manufacturer 
of fertilizers, and in this connection has 
some important bearing upon the culti- 
vation of cotton, the land for which re- 
quires more or less fertilization. 


Mechanical Draft. Published by B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., well 
known as the manufacturers of the Stur- 
tevant blowers, exhaust fans, steam heat- 
ing apparatus, steam engines, portable 
forges, etc., Jamaica Plain Station, Bos- 
ton. This is a valuable work, though is- 
sued with special reference to the manu- 
factures of this company. It is attrac- 
tively gotten up, in book form, of 385 
pages, on heavy, calendered paper, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is a _ practical 
treatise on the subject of mechanical 
draft. The work takes up this subject 
and discusses it at great length, and 
treats it as its importance demands. 
Every endeavor has been made to render 
the work authoritative. For the discus- 
sion of the subject in all of its aspects, 
it is divided into thirteen chapters, each 
chapter having a number of subdivisions, 
under the general heads of water, steam, 
combustion, fuels, efficiency of fuels, effi- 
ciency of steam boilers, rate of combus- 
tion, draft, chimney draft, mechanical 
draft, advantages of mechanical draft, 
the Sturtevant fans for mechanical draft 
and the application of these fans for this 
vurpose. 
W. J. Matheson & Co., 182 Front St., 
New York, have issued a number of 
bulletins and color cards relating to their 
products. Among them may be mention- 
ed those relating to Diamine Jet Black, 
Lanafuchsine SB and SG., and differ- 
ent brands ef anthracine colors. The 
most elaborately gotten up affair, show- 
ing the colors represented by this house, 
is a case of dyeings on loose cotton, fast 
to milling, produced with diamine colors, 
by the coupling process. 


Tops, A New American Industry. Pub- 
lished by the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 137 pages. This work is 
finely gotten up, on a high quality of 
paper, on which the artistic effect of the 
printing and fiilustrations show to most 
excellent advantage. It has been written 
largely as a study in the development of 
the American worsted manufacture. The 
literary style is felicitous. The scope of 
the work may be appreciated by the fol- 
lowing titles of the chapters: The.Gene- 
sis of the American Worsted Manufac- 
ture; The Specialization of the Worsted 
Industry: Description of a Top Mill; The 
Solvent Processes for Cleansing Wool; 
The Hvygroscopic Property of Wool; How 
Tors Are Sold; The Mechanical Advance 
in Worsted Manufacture. The publica- 
tion of this work is due to the enterprise 
of the Arlington Mills, which has a his 
torv since 1865, when it was incorporated 
under the name of the Arlington Woolen 
Mills, which name was changed to the 
Arlington Mills, in 1875 The capital 
stock has been increased from $500,000, in 
1877, to $2,500,000, in 1896. The Arlington 
Mills and their products have a national 
reputation. An idea of the size of the 
mills mav be obtained from the state- 
ment that the aggregate area of their 
floor space is 1,082,516 square feet. for the 
worsted department, and 261,195 square 
feet for the cotton department. The 
total floor space is 29.7 acres. The total 
horse power required to operate the mills 
is 8,000, 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, for 

January, 1898. Published for Har- 
vard University, by George H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin St., Boston. This welcome 


WORLD 


journal comes out for January with sev- 
eral highly interesting articles, as may 
be judged of by their titles, as follows: 
Cournot and Mathematical Economics; 
Canada and the Silver Question; Mone- 
tary Changes in Japan; The Coal Miners’ 
Strike of 1897; The Lease of the Philadel- 
phia Gas-Works. 


Pocket Manual of the Stocks which 
Paid Dividends for the year 1897, in 
Boston and New York. Leland Towle 
& Co., 7 Congress St., Boston, have 
issued their annual pocket manual, 
wherein are listed alphabetically and by 
calendar months the stocks which paid 
dividends during the year 1897. The man- 
ual is a great convenience for ready ref- 
erence on the part of investors. Not only 
are railroad and mining stocks listed, but 
manufacturing companies, including the 
New England textile mills. The manual 
will be sent free to applicants, on enclos- 
ing a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 





Industrial News. 


Joseph C. Tully, who has been con- 
nected with John H. Lyon & Co., dealers 
in paper and woolen manufacturing ma- 
terials, 10 and 12 Reade St. and 35 Park 
St.. New York, and Worcester, Mass., 
for the past 15 years, was admitted to the 
firm from January Ist, 1898. 


Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, New 
York, importers and commission mer- 
in yarns of all numbers and qual- 
are doing a very satisfactory trade, 
their methods of dealing are highly 
appreciated by their customers. They 
have branches in Nottingham, Leicester 
and Manchester, England; Calais, 
Caudry and Chemnitz, on the Continent. 
Eichmann & Sternberg have removec 
from 488-492 Broadway, to 530 Broadway, 
corner Spring Street, New York City. 
They are ready to supply any orders for 
plain and gassed cotton yarns, hosiery 
cotton yarns, and also mercerized cotton 
yarns. 


Charles M. Musgrove of Plainville, 
Conn., has just equipped all the knitting 
machines in the Empire Mills at Cohoes, 
New York, with his improved quarter 
saver; also Tiffany Bros. Mill at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. The Halcyon Mill, 
Cohoes, New York, has a lot of his 
quarter savers in use, and last month he 
received an order for over 200 from the 
Plainville Manufacturing Co., Plainville, 
Conn. This quarter saver has great 
merits which are rapidly becoming ap- 
preciated by the trade. It is claimed to 
absolutely prevent quarters and holes in 
the cloth caused by the yarn breaking or 
running off the bobbin. It works per- 
fectly on machines running 70 turns per 
minute Mr. Musgrove offers to put a 
trial set on anywhere, without charge. 


The patent automatic cloth brushing 
attachment for knitting machines P 
cently introduced by Charles M. 
grove, formerly of Pittsfield, Mass., 
now of Plainville, Conn., is meeting with 
good success, wherever it has been in- 
troduced; among recent orders was one 
Charles Cooper, of Bennington, Vermont, 
who has purchased a quantity for the 
use of his mill; orders also were recently 
filled for three Canadian mills. 

The Sumter (8S. C.) Mill has had a 
prosperous year, having earned 12% per 
cent. net, notwithstanding the heavy in- 
terest account. 


John W. Turner, 24 Swaine St., Brad- 
ford, England, one of the best known 
wool buyers of English wools, writes us 
that he is at liberty to execute orders for 
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any firm in this country, wish 


to entrust him orders. 


Elliot & Hall, manufacturers of the 
Elliot cloth folder and standard meas- 
urer, 54 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass., 
are quite busy just now with a full com- 
plement of help. Their level or drop 
centre table is giving the best of satis- 
faction, for its simplicity and efficiency. 


who may 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., have shared in the general 
prosperity of business for 1897, to a most 
gratifying extent. The future with them 
looks particularly bright. To them, it 
appears that the trade has money, and 
is willing to spend it to them for a good 
article. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber- 
lin, Ct., are furnishing a new roof struc- 
ture, supported on eleven trusses, for the 
armory at Newburgh, N. Y. The new 
roof when completed will be much light- 
er, and will give the interior of the build- 
ing a more roomy and substantial ap- 
pearance than is now the case with the 
building, which is at present covered 
with a wooden roof. The company have 
also a contract for the substructure and 
superstructure of a new draw bridge 
over the South Shrewsbury River, in 
Monmouth County, N. J. This bridge is 
to be 180 feet in length and 4 feet wide 
A contract has been given to the Berlin 
Company for furnishing and erecting the 
iron work of the new boiler house of the 
Riverside Worsted Mill, Providence, R. I. 

The Wm. 8S. Haines Co., 136 So. 4th 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa., report that in Jan- 
uary 1896, there were 25,000 Heintz Steam 
Traps in use; in January 1897, about 
50.00) and in January 1898, 125,000. This in- 
crease last year of 75,000 probably breaks 
the record in the trap business, and indi- 
cates the ever growing interest taken by 
manufacturers in steam saving devices. 

elected 
Museum 


Search has been 
president of the Pennsylvania 
and School of Industrial Art, Philadel- 
phia, for 1898. The enlargement of this 
school has been marked by an increased 
enrollment. The registration for the 
year 1897 shows 809 students, being an in- 
crease of 177 over the preceding year 
Philadelphia is accredited with 650, and 
the other students represent eighteen 
States with one from Japan The school 
has provision for 155 free scholarships and 
121 actual holders of the same. The offi- 
cers of the school are as follows: Dalton 
Dorr, secretary; Leslie W. Miller, prin- 
cinal of the school; Dalton Dorr, director 
of museum; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Theodore C. Search; art, Charles 
FE. Dana; museum, William Platt Pepper; 
instruction. Theodore C. Search; and fi- 
nance, C. N. Weyzgandt. 


Theodore C 





Lowell Textile School. 


At a meeting recently held in Boston of 


Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, some interesting statistics re- 
garding the Lowell Textile School were 
furnished. Although the first year of the 
school’s existence was not completed un- 
til the 30th of last month, it was stated 
that the total number of applicants for 
the current term were 299, of whom 254 
were enrolled as students, and were then 
in attendance. Of these; 70 were day 
students, coming from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The bulk of 
the evening students were from Lowell, 
Lawrence and Nashua, with a few from 
Roston. The number of departments in 
the school is seven, including the wool 
and worsted department; the cotton yarn 
preparation department, and the wool 
and cotton weaving department; the 
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chemistry and dyeing department; art 
department a design department; and 
the department of mechanics. 

Already applications are being received 
for admission next Ocaober, and the suc- 
cess of the first textile school in New 
Kingland is already assured. 

There has recently been added to this 
school, a lot of worsted machinery, con- 
tributed by Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
& Co., of Boston, being the product of 
the works of Prince, Smith & Co., Keigh- 
ley, England. This machinery will be 
erected in conection with the woolen 
plant already in place. A picker, 
from the Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., 
has been added to the school’s machinery. 
The attendance of the school is kept up 
remarkably well, there being 240 students 
in regular attendance. The popular lec- 
tures are being well attended. The chem- 
istry and Dyeing Department is in a 
flourishing condition. Great credit is due, 
for the prosperity of the school, to 
Director Brooks and Prof. Umpleby. 





Boiler Insurance. 


The Mutual Boiler Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, of which Edward Atkinson is presi- 
dent and David W. Lane, secretary and 
treasurer, has issued a circular relating 
to the company and its work. The cir- 
cular states that if the company is sus- 
tained in sufficient measure in its under- 
taking. its efforts will be devoted to an 
adequate inspection of boilers; to pro- 
moting safety, economy, and efficiency in 
steam engineering; and to indemnity for 
unavoidable losses. Of course, the prime 
object of the assured in such a company 
is to secure a regular and complete in- 
spection of boilers in use, from time to 
time, at the lowest cost which is consist- 
ent with good work 


Textile Club Elects Officers. 
The Textile Club annual 
meeting in Boston, 
elected officers for 1898, as 
phen N. Bourne, Stark Mills, Manchester 
N. H., president; Charles H. Richardson, 
Appleton Company, Lowell, and H. C. At- 
wood, Williamsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany Killingly, Conn., vice-president; 
George F. Whitten, Amory Manufactur- 
ing Company, Manchester, N. H Wil- 
liam BR. Fittz, West Boylston Manufac- 
turing Company Oakdale A Tenny 
White, Globe Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., ex- 
ecutive committee: George F. Whitten, 
Woonsocket, R. IL., secretary-treasurer. 


held its 
in January, and 
follows: Ste- 





The Northrop Leom. 


Hopedale, Mass. have 
new catalogue relating 
loom The first an- 
nouncement of this loom was made in 
the spring of 1895, but there were only a 
few practical demonstrations then in 
support of the assertions made concern- 
ing what the loom could accomplish, 
though excellent results had been ob- 
tained in the exhibition room of the 
company, where S80) looms were in opera- 
tion Since then, the loom has demon- 
strated for itself in practical operation, 
under ordinary mill conditions, that all 
of the statements that were made for it 
by the builders, three years ago, have 
been fully substantiated, and its value 
recognized by a large number of repeat 
orders that have been given for it from 
such mills the Grosvenor Dale Co., 
Gaffney : ; Spartan Mfg. Co., 
Amoskeag Co., and others. This 


The Draper Co., 
recently issued a 


to their Northrop 
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loom represents vital principals in weav- 
ing and the use of mechanical ideas, 
which were never before successful. All 
cotton manufacturers must know by this 
time that the two main devices of this 
loom consist, first, in the filling changer 
that automatically replenishes the filling 
supply in the shuttlé, and, secondly, a 
warp stop motion to protect the cloth 
from dumage, thereby relieving the 
operative of the attention formerly neces- 
sary. The scope of the present devices 
attached to the loom may be understood 
when it is stated that there are a num- 
ber of looms weaving goods, with yarns 
from 12's to 75's, including print cloth, all 
grades of sheeting, ginghams, lawns, and 
many special fabrics. The warp stop- 
motion can be applied to looms having 
more than one color of filling. The Gaff- 
ney Mfg. Co., of South Carolina, has 1400 
of these looms, running on print cloth, 
and according to its statement, a saving 
is made of nearly 3-4c. per pound of 
cloth. in the way of labor. We would 
sugest sending to the Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass., for their latest catalogue of 
43 pages, concerning this loom. 





Burr K. Field. 


It is with feelings of the deepest 
that we announce the death of Burr Kel- 
lozgg Field, vice-president of the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, East Berlin, Ct., 
which occurred at his home in Berlin, Ct., 
on January 13th, after an illness of less 
than a week. Mr. Field was born inMay, 
18%. He entered the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, in 1874, and 
graduated in 1877 as a civil engineer. Im- 
mediately after graduation he com- 
menced practical work among the rail- 
roads of the west. His principal experi- 
ence was in conection with the laying out 
and building of the Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Field had charge of the locating and 
building of the branch connecting the 
Yellowstone National Park with the 
Northern Pacific. In 1882 he was appoin- 
ted superintendent of bridges in the. city 
of Philadelphia, which position he held 
for something over a year, when he re- 
signed to accept a position as assistant 
engineer of the Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany, of which he became, in time, vice 
president with general charge of all the 
sales. 

Mr. Field had no small part in the mak- 
ing of the eneviable reputation which 
this company now enjoys, and his death 
will be a severe loss to his associates. 
In the very fiush of manhood, when 
everything in the world seemed brightest 
and hest to live for, he was cut off in an 
instant. He was an indefatigable worker 
not only for the Company which he had 
so faithfully served, but in everything he 
undertook; a true friend of his fellow 
men, a devoted and earnest worker in 
the Church, a staunch friend to the 
cause of temperance; active and ener- 
getic in every public position that engag- 
ed his attention. Mr. Field had most 
pleasing manners, and was so honest in 
all his dealings that he had an enviable 
reputation among the manufacturing 
corporations of the country. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two small children. 


grief 





Calendars. 


Charlotte Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. cC.. H. 8S. Chadwick, president and 
treasurer, has “issued a calendar for 1898, 
with a portrait of a Southern maiden, 
such as we presume work in the cotton 
mills of the South, and if so, show a high 
degree of ‘vivacity and intelligence for an 
ordinary mill operative. 


WORLD 


Merchants’ Sample Card Co., 79-81 
Crosby St., New York. We are indebted 
to this company for a useful calendar for 
1898, 

The Whitin 
ville, Mass., 
of theirs 
showing their factory 
their leading machines. 

Syvkes & Street, dealers in 
New York, have favored us with one of 
their i898 calendars, leather bound, suita- 
ble to place upon the desk. It is one of 
the neatest and most convenient desk or- 
naments that we have been privileged to 
receive. 


Machine 
have sent 
ror ISDS, 


Works, Whitins- 
us a card calendar 
with illustrations, 
and a number of 


dyestuffs, 





Philadelphia Museums. 


William Harper, chief of the Bureau of 
Information, of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums, recently returned from 
a trip around the world, as a special com- 
missioner of the Museums, to the cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial 
organizations of South Africa, Australia, 
China and Japan. During his six 
months’ absence, Mr. Harper visited ev- 
ery chamber of commerce, board of trade 
and other commercial organizations of 
any prominence in the principal cities of 
the countries that he visited and suc- 
ceeded in making reciprocal arrangements 
with nearly every organization visited, 
and has the assurance that not only will 
these organizations appoint representa- 
tives on the International Advisory 
Board of the Museum, but most of them 
will send representatives to the meeting 
of the International Advisory Board next 
October, when the Exposition of the Man- 
ufactured Products of the United States 
will be open in this city. 





Recent Sales of Mill Stocks. 


Lowest. 
59, 


Highest. 
527 


1400 
300 


Lowell Mfg. Co. 
Amoskeag 
Appleton 
Cocheco 
Middlesex 
Laconia 
Shove 

Cornell 

Globe Yarn 
Hargreaves 
Sanford Spinning 
Merrimack 
Great Falls 
Edwards 
Atlantic 
Hamilton 
Lyman 

Essex Co. 
Pacific 
Pepperell 
Hamilton Woolen 
Manchester 
Dwight 
Granite ... 
Union Mfg. 
York 
Lawrence 
Narragansett 
Sagamore 
Naumkeag 
Massachusetts 





—The twentieth triennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association will be held in the Mechanic 
Building, Boston, in the fall of 1898. This 
is one of the events in the machinery 
world, and its exhibitions have always 
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contained a goodly representation from 
the textile machinery and mill supply 
trade. The details and general arrange- 
ments for the exhibition have now pro- 
gressed so far that correspondence with 
manufacturers is invited. 


—Theoidore G. Beckert, designer for the 
Waverley Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Me., has 
commenced an evening course of instruc- 
tion in textile manufacture, at Pittsfield, 
for those who desire to receive it. Mr. 
Beckert is a graduate of a high school of 
designing and manufacturing, at Werdan, 
Saxony, and earned the first diploma for 
original designs in color combination. He 
has been a designer in some of the larg- 
est mills in Europe and in this country. 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 


—*Alabama, 
Hardaway, engineers 
Tallassee, Ala., who are building the 
mills for the Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co., 
inform us that the buildings are well 
under way, and the water power devel- 
opment is a very heavy piece of work, 
which will require about twelve months 
yet to complete. The new mills will 
probably be running by January 1, 1899. 
Cc. R. Makepiece & Co., architects; Her- 
mon Alber, Birmingham, Ala., engineer 
of construction; and W. I Micon, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary of the com- 
pany. This mill will have 50,000 spindles. 


Watkins & 
and contractors, 


Tallassee. 


~Arkansas, Blackford. L. C. Way is 
getting information regarding a cotton 
mill which is proposed for this place. 


—Arkansas, Little Rock. Maxwell Cof- 
fin and others are negotiating with the 
Board of,Trade for the establishment of 
a cotton mill here. 


—*Georgia, Dawson. tegarding 
propused new Cotton Rope Mill, 
Baldwin & Co. inform us they have not 
quite decided to build, but are making 
inquiries as to the cost of machinery. 
They would like to get as much informa- 
tion on the subject as possible. Their 
present business is hardware, furniture 
and general merchandise. 


the 
J 


—*Georgia, Douglasville. The Georgia 
Western Cotton Mills now inform us that 
they expect to have their plant ready 
for starting next Autumn. Equipment 
will be 20,000 spindles, 500 looms, steam 
power. They will make sheeting, duck 
and drills. Capital stock $350,000. Presi- 
dent, J. S. James; treasurer and mana- 
ger, Samuel Haile; superintendent, W. E. 
Robinson. 


—*Georgia, Harmony Grove 
the new cotton mill for this place, G. W. 
D. Harber informs us that he and his 
brother W. T. Harber sold their interest 
in the Harmony Grove Mills for the pur- 
pose of building a new mill here of 5000 
spindles and 200 looms. They are_to fur- 
nish $60,000 capital and a South Carolina 
party $40,000 capital. 


—*Georgia, Rockmart. It’ is reported 
that Colonel John O. Waddell, of Atlanta, 
has accepted the proposition from New 
York capitalists to sell his estate for a 


Regarding 


Record For 1897. 


Messrs. George 8. Harwood & Sons, 53 
State St., Boston, Mass., announce that 
over 97 per cent. of all the new woolen 
cards built in this country in 1897, were 
started with Bramweil and Apperly feed- 
ers. Besides these two well known appli- 
ances, their line includes the Bramwell 
picker feeders, in two styles, for burr and 
mixing pickers, also fearnaughts; the 
new 1897 Bramwell opener and feeder (a 
complete machine), for wool washers and 
dryers, and they are sole agents for the 
Spencer automatic stock oiler and the 
Woodbury clutch attachment for Bram- 
well feeders. 


NEWS. 


cotton mill and bleachery. It was un- 
derstood that a large 2-story brick build- 
ing with offices and engine room will be 
built. The location is at Long Station, 4 
miles from Rockmart. We presume that 
the purchasers are the officers of the 
New York Mills, who have been consid- 
ering the building of a 15,000 spindle mill 
in this vicinity, as mentioned last Decem- 
ber under “Rome, Ga.” 


—Georgia. Rossville. There is a move- 
ment in this vicinity for the establish- 
ment of a new cotton mill, for which it 
is expected woolen mill owners in this 
neighborhood will subscribe stock. The 
mill will probably produce cotton warps, 
to be sold to the waolen mills. George 
Hardwick, of the Cleveland Mills, is 
among those who are said to. be inter- 
ested. 


—Maryland, Pocomoke City. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to investigate the 
advisability of establishing a cotton. mill 
here, made up as follows: W. 8S. Dickin- 
oom F. M. Wilson and Elijah J. Scho- 
field. 


—New York, Cohoes. Ellis Bros. have 
placed machinery in the old Tubbs Build- 
ing and will soon commence the manu- 
facu:re cf towels. 


*North 
Holt-Williamson 
been incorporated, 
by W. H. Holt, E. H. 
Williamson, J. W. Menefee and Herbert 
Lutterloh, all of Fayettville. This com- 
pany will operate the F-ienix Mill, which 
we recently reported had been bought by 
Edward Williamson. 


North Carolina, 


Fayettville. The 
Cotton Mfg. Co. has 
capital stock $60,000, 
Williamson, L. E. 


Carolina, 


Lincolnton. M. 8. 
Rudisill and others have built the Indian 
Creek mills here. They have a water 
power suffiicent to operate 8000 spindles, 
or 4000 spindles day and night. The mill 
is not yet equipped with machinery, and 
they now desire some experienced mill 
man to take one-half or one-quarter in- 
terest, and start the plant with 2000 spin- 
dles. 


—*Pennsylvania, Chester. T. I. Birkin 
& Co., who are moving their Philadelphia 
plant to Chester, Pa., inform us that 
they expect to start the new mills April 
1. They will make Nottingham lace cur- 
tains and drapery nets, employing 125 to 
150 hands. Steam power; with bleach 
house. This firm also has branches in 
Nottingham, Eng., Glasgow, Scotland, 
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and Oelsnitz, Saxony. J. W. Smith is 
munager at Chester. Their New York 
selling agents are J. A. Brittain & Co., 
434 Broadway. 


James C, 
from the 
Machine 
has bought land 
Rock Station, 
establish here a 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. 

Potter, who recently withdrew 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., 
of Theodore Carey at Ivy 
near this city, and will 
large Textile Machine Works. Mr. Pot- 
ter is now in England making arrange- 
ments with English manufacturers for 
building their machinery. It is Mr. Pot- 
ter’s intention to build and operate a 
10,000 spindle cotton mill on the same 
property, equipped with his machinery, 
which will make high grade _ hosiery 
yarns. His land is crossed by both the 
Reading & Pennsy)vania Railroads. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Florence. There is an- 
other report current that the Cherry 
Cotton Mills are to spend $15,000 on new 
earding and other machinery, and that 
Superintendent N. Brandon has already 
started for New England to buy machin- 
ery. 


Putnam. The Putnam 
start its new ma- 


—Connecticut, 
Mtg. Co. expects to 
chinery during Jan. 7,000 spindles will be 
moved from the Ray Cotton Mills in 
Woonsocket, which have been shut down 
permanentiy. 6,240 spindles will be new 
Mason sjynning frames, which increase 
the capacity 13,240 spindles. New spool- 
ers and warpers will be put in. 432 more 
looms will be set up in the new weave 
shed, muking a total of 864 looms. 


—Maine, Augusta. The Edwards Mfg. 
Co. is putting in 108 new Northrop looms, 
replacing some of their old looms. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills whose water power has 
been taken by the Metropolitan Water 
Works. is building a new boiler and en- 
gine house and has ordered a new Corliss 
engine which will probably be installed 
by the end of March. 


—New York, Utica. The Utica Steam 
Cotton Mills are gradually changing the 
looms for yarn machinery. This change 
is owing to a better demand for yarn 
than for cotton cloth. There will be 
quite a number of the operatives dis- 
charged since the new manufacturing 
line does not require as many hands. 


—North 
Glencoe 
stalled 
plant. 


Carolina, Burlington. The 
Cotton Mills have recently in- 
new equipment at their dyeing 


-North Carolina, Charlotte. An addi- 
tion is being built to the towel mill of 
the Crowley Manufacturing Co. 


—*North Carolina, Davidson. The Lin- 
den Cotton Mills are said to be about to 
put in still more machinery, and an in- 
crease in capital stock of $10,000 is also 
reported. 


—South Carolina, Marion. The Ashby 
Cotton Mills, A. Price, proprietor, 
will put in 100 new frame spindles «and 
500 ~=atwister spindles, also slubbers, 
speeders, reels and warpers. A new ad- 
dition has been built to accommodate 
this equipment. 


Mille Starting Up 
—Nebraska, Kearney. The 

Cotton Mills started up Jan. 

been idle since last summer. 


Kearney 
3, having 
It was re- 


ported that they were to start last No- 


vember, but they did not. 


Rhode 
of the 


The mill 
which shut 


Island, Providence. 
Dyerville Mfg. Co., 
down November 1, resumed operations 
last week. During the three months of 
idleness, new carding machinery, pickers 
and lappers, have been put in. The mill 
has been put in thorough repair. 


*Vermont, Burlington. Operations 
were resumed January 24th. in the mills 
of the Queen City Cotton Co. after an 
idleness of two weeks. The first strike 
against the general retrenchment policy 
of manufacturers, was made by the 
operatives at this mill. 


Mills Shutting Down 

Maine, Biddeford. All departments of 
the Pepperell and Laconia mills of Saco, 
are shut down on account of the strike. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. The 
Manchester Cotton Mills, which are to 
make a cut of ten per cent. in wages 
Jan. 24, will also stop 1140 looms in their 
printing department on . eb. 


Rhode Island, Arcadia. The Arcadia 
Co., manufacturers of print cloths, have 
shut down probably for a long idleness. 





Woolen. 


New Mills 

*lllinois, Harvey. The 
Co. which we reported last 
had been incorporated at Chicago 
$15,000 capital stock, by Walter S. Burn- 
ham, D. H. Champlin and C. D. Tuthill 
has purchased the equipment of the 
Kimball Woolen Mfg. Co.'s mill at Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo., and will have same re- 
moved to this place. There are 4 sets of 
cards. We note that D. H. Champlin of 
the new company was treasurer of the 
Kimball Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Woolen Mill 
November 
with 


~-Massachusetts, Spencer. M. J. Man- 
ning, who operates a grist and cider mill 
here, will probably put in equipment for 
a shoddy mill, the product to be used by 
the Spencer Woolen Co. Mr. Manning's 
plant was at one time used for making 
shoddy, by Charles Aldrich. 


"Michigan, Sault St. Marie. J. G. 
Griffith, of Pickford, Mich., who is build- 
ing the woolen mill here, expects to have 
the same completed next May. The 
structure will be 24x60, and will probably 
make yarns, blankets and flannels. Cus- 
tom work mostly. 


-—*New Hampshire, Goff’s Falls. The 
Devonshire Mills are moving their ma- 
chinery into their new building which is 
54x230, 3 stories and basement. The new 
mill will soon be ready to start. 


—New Jersey, Blackwood. The mill at 
this place, for many years known as 
Ayers Mills, is to be repaired and refitted 
and will begin the manufacture of sati- 
nets, which is what the mills made in the 
past. We have not been able to learn the 
names of the interested parties. 


—*New York, Newberg. The Plattekill 
Felting Co., which we recently mention- 
ed, inform us that their’s is a new con- 
cern, and they expect to start their 
plant about March 15, 1898; work on the 
building has just been started. They will 
have 2 sets of woolen cards, will use 
steam and water power, making saddlery 
felts, and employ 17 people. Capital 
stock $25,000. William Foster, president; 
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James 8S. Taylor, treasurer; superintend- 
ent, K. J. McLeod; selling agents, S. 
Strorck & Co. The necessary machinery 
is bought. 


—New York, Niagara Falls. Alexander 
Morton & Co., Canadian carpet manu- 
facturers, will locate here, employing 300 
to 400 hands. They will take power from 
the Niagara Falls Power Co., who have 
closed contract with them. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Dawson 
& Marsden Co. recently started up the 
Delaware Front Shoddy Mills, Third & 
Hinkson Sts., on woolen flocks, wvolen 
and cotton waste. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The new 
company to operate a woolen mill here 
under the name of David Armitage & 
Son from England, will probably start 
the mill in March, employing about 150 
hands. They will make ladies cloakings. 
Capital of this concern is furnished by 
Ienglishmen. R. E. Ross of Chester, Pa. 
is closely connected with this enterprise. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. There is a 
prospect of another worsted mill for this 
city. George Hirst, of George Hirst & 
Son, Britania Mills, Birsdale, near Leeds, 
England, and T. E. Middlebrook, of 
Brook, Milford & Co., gatley, England, 
have been in this city recently and with 
R. E. Ross have been negotiating for a 
lease of the No. 3 mill of J. P. Crozer & 
Sons, of which Samuel Lyons is agent. 
This is known es Gartside Mill. The mill 
is very much out of repair and we under- 
stand that satisfactory terms have not 
as yet been arrived at 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Brighton Mfg. Co. is the name of the new 
company operating the worsted mill, cor. 
Howard and Palmer Sts. It was started 
in Nov. '97, employs about 30 and has 16 
broad looms, with provision for 4 more. 
The product is men’s wear worsted suit- 
ings. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the location of 
a carpet factory in this city by H. A. 
Porter, general salesman of the Strouds- 
burg Carpet Company The plant will 
empioyvy about 150 men and boys A free 
site has been offered by the owners of 
the Tripp land 

*Rhode Island Woonsocket. Regard- 
ing the new plant of the United States 
tubber Co., we now have information 
that they will equip this plant for a ten- 
set mill, the machinery coming from the 
Fernbrook Carpet Co., of Yonkers, N. Y 
which they have bought, consisting of 
carding, spinning and knitting They 
will make knit boots and fleece lining for 
rubber goods. The stone mill and the 
brick mill, formerly occupied by the Ban- 
nigan rubber works, are now being put 
in repair. 


-—South Carolina, Gaffney. A carpet 
mill will be erected here to be the first 
one built south of Baltimore. Stock has 
nearly all been taken and it is expected 
to begin operations in a short time. The 
following directors have been appointed: 
J. A. Carroll, H. D. Wheat, F. D. Stacy, 
I. Baker, J. G. Wardlaw, J. Q. Little 
and 8. L. Cutting. 


—Tennessee, Madisonville. G. O. Bick- 
nell, Bicknell Block, Madisonville, is in- 
vestigating cost and equipment of a 
woolen mill making flannels and cassi- 
meres. A company with a capital stock 
of $50,000 is proposed. 


—Virginia, Jacks Mill. John T. Price 
will utilize the water power near this 


place, and will form a company to erect 
and operate a woolen mill. 


—*Virginia, Winchester. Cc. A. Wil- 
liams & Bros. inform us that they will 
rebuild their woolen mill which was re- 
cently burned, and expect to start up 
their new plant about the first of August. 
It will have one set, seven cards, eight 
looms, dye house, steam and water 
power, and will produce prison and refor- 
matory goods, employing twenty to 
twenty-five hands. 


Ealargements and Improvements, 

Iowa, West Point. The West Point 
Woolen Mills have been leased by the 
stockholders and will hereafter be under 
the management of an organization with 
F. Kreikenbaum as president; J. A 
Kreikenbaum, secretary and treasurer, 
and T. C. Newby, general manager. An 
addition will be built and new machinery 
installed. They expect to start opera- 
tions March Ist. 


*Kansas, Tovneka. The new Topeka 
Woolen Mill Co., which started last 
month, employing about ™ hands, now 
contemplates increasing to its full ca- 
pacity, which will give employment to 
ibout 100. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The 
Grant Yarn Co. have put up an addition 
75x45 feet; three stories. 


Massachusetts Fitchburg The 
Fitchburg Worsted Co. have built an ad- 
dition 110x32 feet; two stories. 


Massachusetts, Hinsdale. The Hins- 
dale Woolen Co. will put in two 108-inch 
Knowles looms. This will give them a 
total of 85 looms. 


Massachusetts, Saxonville. The Sax- 
onville mills are putting in six new looms 
which it is thought will be run on blan- 
kets. 


*New Hampshire, Tilton. In refer- 
ence to our recent report, -_  & 
& O. G. Morrison inform us that they 
have leased the Britain Mfg. Company's 
property, and us soon as that company 
builds their additional building, they will 
occupy the same with their present ma- 
chinery. now in the Elm Woolen Mills 
and Morrison shoddy mill. There 
will be no increase of machinery. 


North Carolina, Waynesville. The 
Richland Woolen Miils, D. Drayton Perry 
proprietor, will probably put in small dye- 
ing plant, add a new weave room and im- 
prove the carding machinery. 


*Oregon, Salem. The last of the new 
machinery to be put in by the Thomas 
Kay Woolen Co. has arrived. It consists 
of two mules and one set of cards. It is 
ilso stated that the company intends to 
erect in the spring a brick addition to its 
main building, 36 x 60 feet, two stories to 
be used for weaving and finishing. 


Pensylvania, Bridgeport. The Ster- 
ling Mills Co. are installing 20 new broad 
looms to take the place of some of older 
style. 


Penysy!lvania, Philadelphia. Thomas 
Wolstenholme, Sons & Co., northwest 
corner Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland 
Sts., are to build a five story orick addi- 
tion. Wm. Steele & Son have the con- 
tract. 


—Utah. Hyrum City. The Hyrum City 
Woolen Mills have closed down for the 
purpose of making extensive improve- 
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ment. Over $3000 worth of new machin- 
ery is to be installed, thus greatly in- 
creasing the capacity 


—Wisconsin, Janesville. $7,000 will be 
spent at once by the Rock River Woolen 
Co. for improvements, The contract has 
been let to James Shearer for the erec- 
tion of a two story brick addition that 
will adjoin the present mill at Monterey. 
This addition will be 30x60 feet will be 
fitted on the second floor with the latest 
improved spinning machinery, same hav- 
ing been ordered from Worcester, Mass. 
Total cost of the biilding and machinery 
will be about $47,000. 70 hands are at 
present employed, and business has been 
so rushed of late they have had to work 
over hours. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Connecticut, Moosup. Operations 
were resumed on full time in the woolen 
mill of Milner & Co. The wages will be 
the same as paid in 1893. 


—Connecticut, Norwich. The Norwich 
Woolen Mills have recently been bought 
by parties who will operate them under 
the name of the Otrobando Woolen Co. 
Capital stock, $30,000. The following hold 
the stock at $100 per shares W. H. 
Faunce, Camden, Me., 100 shares; A. F. 
Maxwell, Meriden, Conn., 60; T. J. Max- 
well, Meriden, Conn., 40; Charles Bard, 
Norwich, 50; T. J. Maxwell, trustee, Mer- 
iden, 50. The mills will be started up 
soon, emplcying about 200 hands. 


—Connecticut, Woodbury. The 3 set 
Woolen Mill operated by Daniel Curtiss 
Sons, has been started on full time. 
Mill recently has been running only half 
time. 


—*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Red 
mill has been started up by the Spencer 
Woolen Co., Newton Darling, manager. 
35 hands were employed running at full 
capacity. 


—Rhode Island, Bridgton. It is re- 
ported that Gilleran & Hardy will oper- 
ate the mill formerly under the manage- 
ment of W. H. Prendergast, of Pascoag. 
They wili take a lease of the two upper 
floors of this mill, and employ about fifty 
hands, making worsted cloth. 


—*Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The 
Hope Valley Woolen Co. is the name 
adopted by H. R. Sayles, J. E. Sayles of 
Uxbridge, and Charles H. Woodbury to 
operate the Owen Mill, of this place. 
They expect to start February Ist. At 
present the plant is undergoing thorough 
repair. Their equipment consists of four 
sets of woolen cards, fifty looms, dye 
house and the product will be cotton 
warp, piece dye woolens. 


—Rhode Island, Slocumville. _ A. 
Clarke & Co. owners of the Yaw Goo 
Satinette Mill which is a 2 set plant with 
14 looms started up recently. The mill 
has been idle for about two years. 


—Utah, Ogden. The Ogden Woolen 
Mills, which have been shut down on ac- 
count of the cold weather, have again re- 
sumed operations with a largely in- 
creased force. These mills have large 
orders for blankets from the East and 
other classes of goods are in great de- 
mand from places beyond the Missouri. 


—*Virginia, Bedford City. Our recent 
report regarding the Liberty Mill is 
now confirmed, It is stated that a syn- 
dicate, in which Henry T. Kent, of 
Thomas Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., was principal owner, has purchased 
this property, and that the mills will 
probably be started soon. 


Knit. 


New Mlills. 

—*Connecticut, Newington. The New- 
ington Novelty Knitting Factory is now 
equipped, and ready to run at its full 
capacity. At present it employs over 20 
girls. Cavitial stock of $25,000 has been 
subscribed, with the exception of but 
$9,000. When this balance of stock is 
taken up, the factory will b® started up 
in full, employing about 250 girls. A 
specialty will be made of children’s piaid 
stockings, breakfast shawls, baby car- 
riage robes, and athletic goods. 


—*Georgia, Athens. Jas. H. Dootson, 
William Dootson and A. H. Hodgson, 
who are to start a new knitting mill here 
expect to begin work about March Ist; 
foundation for new building has just 
been started. The product will be knit 
underwear and hosiery also pants, shirts 
and drawers, not knit. Will have 40 full 
automatic machines, use water power 
and employ about 40. Machinery is 
bought. 


—*Georgia, Rossville. The Rossville 
Hiosiery Mill is expected to be completed 
about the first of April. The general 
contract has been awarded to J. E. 
White. This is a new company, reor- 
ganized from the Chattanooga Knitting 
Mill, recently mentioned. Capital stock, 
$50,000. President, E. G. Richmond; vice- 
president, G. W. Davenport; treasurer 
and manager, Garnett Andrews, Jr. 


—*Massachusetts, Northampton. The 
McCallum Hosiery Co. which has been 
located in Belding Bros. Silk Mill, will 
make all kinds of high class silk hosiery, 
employing twenty-five to fifty hands. 
They started Dec. 1, 1897, with 25 knitting 
machines. The company has a capital 
of $50,000. President and manager A. Mc- 
Cullum; treasurer, B. McCullum. They 
sell direct. They succeeded to the hos- 
iery department of Belding Bros. 


—*New York, Dolgeville. Regarding 
the proposed new knitting mill, it is now 
reported that capital stock will be $15,000, 
raised partly by popular subscription, 
and among the interested parties are 
mentioned John McCauley, proprietor of 
the Beaver Knitting Mills, at Little Falls, 


aN. 


—*New York, New York. The Conti- 
nental Golf Stocking Mfg. Co., 46 East 
14th St., New York, expect to start their 
new plant by March 1, using electric 
power. They will have 50 knitting ma- 
chines. Capital is $100,000. President, Z. 
Gordon Wood;. treasurer, James F. Mul- 
len; superintendent, Frederick H. Moon. 
They will manufacture sporting goods, bi- 
cycle, golf and fancy stockings. They 
will not have a dye plant. 


--*New York, St. Johnsville. J. H. 
Reaney formerly of the Lyon Knitting 
Co. is starting up a new plant here 
under the name of the Royal Knitting 
Co. He will employ about 250 hands, and 
will make ladies ribbed goods; also child- 
ren’s and misses, running 75 machines by 
steam power. 


—North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. 
Roanoke Underwear Co. started its mill 
January 3, with full force. This company 
has a capital of $100,000. James A. Pugh 
is treasurer and general manager. 


-Ohio, Findlay. The Business Men's 
Association of this place is trying to se- 
cure the location of a branch mill of the 
Jackson Knit Goods Works, of Fremont, 
Ohio. O. A. Ballard, L. W. Eoff, and 





Max Morehouse were appointed as com- 
mittee to conduct negotiations. 


—Pennsylvania, Downington. A hosiery 
mill is being put up by Charles W. Walker 
and P. Frank Evans, located on Jeffer- 
son St. 


—Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Klutz 
Bros., proprietors of the Clover Leaf 
Knitting Mill, contemplate erecting a 
large stone mill in the spring. 
—*Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The new 
hosiery mill in which P. 1. Lamey of 
Wisconsin is interested will be located 
on Seventh St. between Maclay & Wood- 


bine Sts. Contract has been let to 
George L. Sellers, 1921 N. 4th St., and 
calls for a building 30x60, two stories, 
and plant will probably be started up 
about Feb. 15th. 

—*Pennsylvania, Hawley. H. Nollan, 
proprietor of the United States Knitting 
Mills, which were destroyed by fire De- 


cember 1897, has started 
his new building 
30 x 100. 


excavations for 
which will be of brick, 


—*Pennsylvania, Lititz. This month 
work will begin in the Keystone Knitting 
Mill just two months after the ground 
was broken for the building. A frame 
structure has been erected 60x32 feet and 
2 stories high. Nye & Tredick of Phila- 
deiphia furnished the knitting machines, 
which are 7 in number, 5 knitters and 2 
sleevers. Ladies’ underwear will be 
made. F. W. Briggs of Little Falls, N. 
Y. is here to teach the knitters. The 
company consists of Samuel Erb, presi- 
dent; A. B. Long, secretary; I. G. Erb, 
treasurer and F. B. Buch engineer and 
general manager. 


—*Pennsylvania, Mahanoy City. It is 
reported that if 20 shares at $50 a share 
can be subscribed, work will be com- 
menced immediately upon the rebuilding 
of the Eagle Hosiery Mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in January. With the 
amount of new stock raised and the in- 
surance on the plant, it is estimated that 
a plant can be erected the size of the one 
burned. 


—Pennsylvania, Middletown. H. A. 
Romberger, hosiery manufacturer, 2330 
North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., ex- 
pects to establish a new hosiery mill, 
making high grade seamless half hose, 
and ladies’ hose. It is not definitely de- 
cided that Middletown will be the loca- 
tion. The equipment will be first class. 

Pennylvania, Mont Alto A local 


paper states the knitting plant of Oscar 
S. Riley will be moved to this place 
about March Ist. A building will be fur- 
nished Mr. Riley at a very low rent and 
will become his at the end of five years. 
At present he employs about 25 hands, 
making cotton half hose with 18 knitting 
machines and 2 sewing machines. 


*Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. It is now 
reported that H. C. Fairchild has pur- 
chased ground on East Church St. for the 
erection of a new knitting mill. Work 
will be started this week on the building, 
which is to be 70x40 feet, 3 stories, giving 
employment to 200 hands. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Brown Knitting Co. is the name of a 
company recently chartered to manufac- 
ture hosiery and knit y20ds. Capital 
$50,000. Directors, Thomas FE. Brown, 
Henry Brown, W. Park Moore, V/m. M. 
Addis, Frederick Rumpf, senior. 


—*Pennsvivania, Shamokin. The new 
hosiery mill at this place started January 
18, employing about 75 hands, on fine 
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gauge seamless hosiery. They have 4 
knitting machines; use steam power, 
sell direct. This is a new concern doing 


business under the name of Kline & Res- 
sler. The members of the firm are N. R. 
Kline, formerly overseer for I. W. For- 
ry & Son, of Shamokin, and S. L. Res- 
sler, a progressive business man of this 
place. Their mills are called the Shamo- 
kin Valley Knitting Mills. 


—Pennsylvania, Tower City. Boyer 
& Romberger will start a hosiery mill 


here, making ladies fast black goods, 176 
needle. They will have five Mayo full 
automatic machines, one Boss % auto- 
matic, one looper, one welting machine, 
steam press, will use steam power and 
sell direct. 


—*Pennsylvania, Wallingford. The new 
building of the Columbia Hosiery Co., at 
Todmorden, a suburb of Wallingford, is 
now nearly completed. The steam plant 
will be put in soon. The new building is 
20x50. 


—*Pennsylvania, York. 
of the York Knitting Mills previously 
mentioned has started up, employing 
about forty hands, which will be largely 
increased before long. 


The new plant 


—*Texas, Crockett. Shivers Bros. are 
investigating the cost of hosiery mill 
equipment, with a view to starting a 


plant here. 


*Texas, Cuero. B. Fish is attempting 
to raise about $700 towards starting a 
small knitting plant here. A local paper 
reports that nearly all of this amount 
has been secured. 


—*Wisconsin, Stevens Foint. H. 8. 
Blake & Co., proprietors of the Racine 
Kniting Co., Racine, Wis., expect to 
start up their branch here in about a 
month. 52 knitting machines and 13 rib- 
bers have arrived, and are being set up 
in the new building. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—*Connecticut, Madison. The Lenox 
Knitting Co., who have succeeded to the 
business of H. J. Griswold, are operating 
24 knitting machines, making golf and 
bicycle hose, ladies’ hosiery, and men’s 
half-hose. H. J. Griswold is superinten- 
dent, John J. Kelly, president and treas- 


urer. Their capital is $5,000. They have 
no dye-house. The goods are sold by 
John J. Kelly, No. 36 South First St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*New Hampshire, Franklin. At the 
Sulloway Mills, the finishing department 
will probably be moved to the new build- 
ing recently completed. The new Ger- 
man knitting machinery is now in opera- 
tion here 

*New Hampshire, Laconia. At the 
Hodgson & Holt Mfg. Co., the mills have 
been shut down for six weeks. Consider- 
able new automatic knitting machinery 
will be put in. 

—New York, Perry. Additional ma- 
chinery has been installed in the plant of 


the Perry Knitting Company. Work will 


soon commence upon the erection of a 
large new building 30x80 feet. 

—Tennessee, Lenoir. The Dixie Mills 
are putting in some new machinery, 
which will make their total production 
600 dozen hose per day. They are now 
running on black and solid color goods, 
made from Southern yarn, but their new 
machinery will be run on lisle-thread 
goods. They expect to employ a night 


force, and have sold their product about 
four months ahead. 
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Mills Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, New Britain. The mills 
of the New Britain Knitting Co. started 
up last month, after a long idleness. 


—Connecticut, Norfolk. The Norfolk & 
New Brunswick Mills, which have been 
shut down since Jan. Ist, will resume 
operations Feb. 15th. 


—*Massachusetts, Wakefield. The new 
building for the Hartford Knitting Mill, 
of which Winship Boit & Co. are pro- 
prietors, was not ready for occupancy 
Jan. Ist, but it is expected that the 
machinery will be moved in and ready 
to start up sometime this month. 


—*Minnesota,, Mankato. The Mankato 
Knitting Mill resumed operations Dec. 
27th, under the management of assignee 
Moffat. It is understood that the mills 
will be sold in the near future. 


—Minnesota, Rushford. The Rushford 
Knitting Mills which assigned last 
month, have been purchased by J. C. 
Nutting; of Rushford, who will start the 
plant soon. Mr. Nutting is a business 
man of recognized ability, and it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be successful. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. A 
paper reports that the Guilford Hosiery 
Mills, which have been idle for several 
years, may be started up under the 
management of New York parties. 


—*New York, Baldwinsville. The knit- 
ting mill of J. C. & J. C. Miller has start- 
ed up in several departments and wil 
soon be running on full time, employing 
about 200 hands. Mr. Johnson, formerly 
of Herkimer, is superintendent. 


*New York, Rockton. We are able to 
confirm our previous report that the Red 
Star Knitting Mill has been leased by the 
Eagle Knitting Co., of Rockton, and both 
mills are being run under the same man- 
agement: W. H. Rowe, president; W. 
Rowe, Jr., treasurer; B. Lewis 
tary; Frank E. Wilson, superintendent. 
No additions have been made, and none 
are contemplated. The product of the 
Red Star Mill is fleece, flat underwear 
and overshirts. 

*New York, 
ported that C 
wear 
will 


local 


secre- 


Sherburne. It is now re- 
Farrel, Allis & Co., under- 
manufacturers, of Utica, N. Y., 
operate the Sherburne Knitting 
Mills, putting in new machinery and 
making other improvements. David M. 
Farrel will be superintendent. 


York, Troy. The Troy Knit- 
ting Co. has been incorporated -with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Incorporators 
are Thomas Breslin, Charles H. Cava- 
naugh, Michael Organ, of Waterford, 
Peter McCarthy, Charles Mahoney, 
James F. Cowee, Wm. C. Geer, Wm. H 
Rowe and Richard Everingham of 
Troy. This company will operate the 
plant formerly owned by the Wynant- 
skill Knitting Co The machinery will 
be put in, and the plant started as soon 


it possible. 


*New 


Pennsylvania, Hellertown. The stock 

machinery of the Saucana Knitting 
Mill, formerly occupied by A. F. Wood- 
ring, was purchased recently by George 
A. Vosburgh, of Johnstown, N. Y., who 
will put the ‘mill in operation at once. 
He will manufacture ladies’ woolen un- 
derwear. Fifty hands will be employed. 
The building and power plant are owned 
by the Hellertown Improvement Co. 


The Lacka- 
have been 
time, have 

operators in 

knitting de- 


and 


—Pennsylvania, Scranton. 
wanna Knitting Mills, which 
running irregularly for some 
resumed work with night 
the carding, spinning and 
partments. 
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Silk. 


New Mills. 


—*Connecticut, Shelton. A. & 8S. Blu- 
menthal will occupy the building vaca- 
ted by the Franklin Brass & Bronze Co., 
on the Birmingham canal, until - their 
new factory is completed. Work is being 
rapidly pushed on the new plant. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. We now have 
authentic information from Walter H. 
Graef & Co., importers and commission 
merchants, 450 Broome St., New York, 
regarding the new silk company here. 
This is the Audiger & Meyer Silk Co., 
which has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital. Julius Meyer is president; Wal- 
ter H. Graef, treasurer; Albert Meyer, 
secretary. The principal, stockholders 
are: The Bergisch Maerkische Industrie 
Gesellschaft, a large financial institution 
of Marmen, Germany; Audiger & Meyer, 
Crefeld; Walter H. Graef & Co., New 
York. The latter firm will be the selling 
agents. <A factory, with the latest im- 
provements, will be erected for them in 
Paterson, and they will devote them- 
selves principally to the manufacture of 
the highest class tie silks. About 200 
hands will be employed, 


*Pennsylvania, Charleroi. Bamford 
Bros.’ Silk Mfg. Co., of Paterson, N. J., 
will erect a 4-story brick building, 62x204 
feet, to cost $70,000, at this place, in April. 
It is expected to have the plant in opera- 
tion early in the fall, when employment 
will be given to 1100 boys and girls. The 
value of the machinery to be installed 
will be about $100,000. 

*Pennsylvania, Cheltenham. E. F. 
Pike informs us that he expects to start 
his new mill here, which he calls Sunny- 
side Mills, by April Ist. The product will 
be chenille table covers. Machinery 
from his present mill in Philadelphia, 
Second St. and Columbia Ave., will be 
moved to this Celtenham mill. He will 
put in six new looms, which will give a 
total of 38 broad looms. He has not yet 
decided whether he will put in a dyeing 
plant. He will not probadly settle this 
question for six months. He expects to 
employ from 75 to 100 operatives, and use 
steam power. He is in the market for 
electric motors, lighting apparatus, 
tanks, hose and automatic § sprinklers. 
Selling agents are Bosset, Pere & Fils, 
No. 47 White St., New York. 


*Pennsylvania, Pittston. It is expect- 
ed that the new silk mill at this place will 
be in full operation by the first of March, 
giving employment to two hundred 
hands, mostly girls. This is the plant of 
Frost & Van Riper, who are now having 
the machinery installed in the plant. 


*Pensylvania, Quakertown. The new 
silk mill of the Eagle Silk Co. will start 
up February Ist, with I. D. Hughes as 
superintendent. As previously reported 
this building is 145x45 and cost about 
$20,000 I. L. Lehr & Son of Allentown 
had the contract. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethleham. The 
silk manufacturing firm of Duplan & Co., 
of Lyons, France, will probably establish 
1 branch mill here. They will probably 
have about 200 looms at the start, and cara 
be enlarged to double this capacity. It 
is reported that a mill building has al- 
ready been bought at South Bethleham. 

Virginia, Newport News. The estab- 
lishment of a silk mill is being agitated. 
Frederick A. Keeler, of Frederick, Va., 
is the leider in this movement. Maj. W. 
A. Post. W. B. Vest. J. M. Curtis, J. R. 
Swinnerton, and others, are said to be 
interested. 75.000 is talked of as the 
amount of capital. The mill will employ 
about 150 people. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotten. 

C. B. Arnold, recently employed by 
the Grosvenordale Co., of N. Grosvenor- 
dale, Conn., has accepted a position as 
draughtsman for the Whitin Machine 
Machine Works. 


George Bartlett, of Riverpoint, has 
been appointed superintendent of N. Sit- 
uate cotton mill, in place of Edward 
Sweet who resigned January 1. 


A. E. Bosworth, overseer of carding 
at the Bernon Mill, Georgiaville, R. L., 
for the last two years, has resigned his 
position to accept a similar one at 
Ashton. 


Cameron, who has been at Ches- 
Cc has taken a position as over- 
dyeing at Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


J. T. Carter, has resigned his posi- 
tion in the spinning department of the 
No. 3 Clifton mill, Clifton, 8. C., and will 
take a position as second hand in the 
ecard room of the American Spinning Co 
Greenville, 8. C. 


D. E. C. Clough, who has been over- 
seer of carding and spinning, and also as- 
sistant superintendent of night work 
with the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., has taken a position as over- 
seer of spinning with the Pacolet No. 1 
mill, Pacolet, S. C. 


George Cook has resigned his position 
as boss carder in Harmony Mill No 
Cohoes, on, oe and will hereafter take 
charge of the mill of S. E, Clifton & Co., 
Cohoes. 

Alexander G. Cumnock has resigned 
as agent of the Boott Cotton Mills 
Lowell, Mass where he has been for 31 
years, His eldest son Victor I Cum 
nock, has been elected in his place 


Charles T. Daniels has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room of the Pem- 
berton Mills, Lawrence, Mass 


A.G. Dockett who recently resigned as 
overseer of spooling and spinning in the 
Manville (R. 1.) Mills, has accepted a sim- 
ilar position in a large Utica (N. Y.) cot 
ton mill He will be succeeded by Henry 
Wiley, of Fitchburg, Mass Mr. Dockett 
was presented with a cut-glass bot 
and silver having from the em 
ployees. 


John Driscoll has taken a position as 
day watchman with the Harmony Co 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


Smith Evans, who has been employed 
by the Blackstone Cotton Mill Black- 
stone, Mass., for 44 vears, has severed his 
connection with the mill 


J. J. 
electrician at the 
3 


\. 


Feeley has taken a position as 
Manton mill, Manton 


J. W. Goodroe, who has been spinner 


at the No. 1 Exposition Mill, Atlanta, Ga 
has resigned and gone to Covington, Ga 


where he has a similar position with the 


Porterdale Mills. 


Henry A. Green has resigned as boss 
carder at No. 3 mill, Voluntown, Conn., 
on account of ill health. 


Charles E. Guild has taken a position 
as superintendent of the Millfort Cotton 
Mill, Fort Mill, S. C. He was formerly at 
Toccoa, Ga. 


George P. Hall has taken a position 
as overseer of carding and spinning with 
the Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, 
Tenn 


J. B. Harkey has resigned his posi- 
tion us card grinder at the Peoples’ Cot- 
ton Mills, Montgomery, Ala., and takes a 
position as superintendent of the rope and 
twine mills at the same place. 


Thomas Harvey, of Graham, N. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orieans, La. 


m. 
tion as 


Hawkins has resigned his posi- 
night superintendent with the 


Linden Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C., and 
taken a position as overseer of beaming 
Hope Mills Cotton Mills, Hope 
dl 


in the 
Mills, N 


G. F. Howard has secured a position 
as overseer of spinning with the Edna 
Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. He was 
formerly with the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., where he had been 
for nine years. 


John Holland has taken a position as 
section hand in the spinning room of the 
Overland cotton mill, Overland, Col. He 
was formerly with the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 

Jesse Hord has resigned as overseer 
of the cloth room at the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, West Point, Ga., and is succeeded 
by James Nolan, who has been second 
hand. 


J. A. Hudson, who has been with the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
is now with the Edna Cotton Mills, Reids- 
ville, N. C 


G..F. Ivey is to resign his position 
superintendent at the Sessemer City 
ton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C 


J. T. Jackson has taken charg of the 
Oxford Cotton Mill, at Oxford, Ala 


William L. Jenkins, who has been 
overseer of the carding room of Acush- 
net mill (New Bedford) No. 2 for the past 
six years, has resigned 
§ G. T. Kennett Millfort 
Mill Co Fort Mill, §S . is to take 
charge of the Lincoln Cotton Mills, Lin- 
colnton N. C 


of the 
rs 


Harry W. Kimball, who has been su 
perintendent of the W. A. Slater mill. 
Slatersvill R I for the past ten 
months, has resigned. His place will be 
taken by C. Fred Farrar. 


N. S. Linden has charge of the 
ing at the Mooresville Cotton 
Mooresville, N. C. 


weav- 
Mills, 
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—Fred Masher has taken a position as 
superintendent at the Richland Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, S. C. He was formerly 
superintendent at the Peoples’ Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


—A. E. McDonald has become general 
manager of the Dixie Cotton Mills, Le 
Grange, Ga., taking the place of Sam. C. 
Hale, manager, and W. E. Robinson, su- 
perintendent. 


—Thomas Mahony, one of the second 
hands in the weave room of the Methuen 
Co.’s mill, Methuen, Mass., has been pre- 
sented with a gold watch, chain and 
charm by the weavers. 


~—Henry C. Phillips has resigned as su- 
perintendent at the North Village mill 
of H. N. Slater, Webster, Mass., and 
taken a position at New York Mills, N. Y. 


—Joel B. Ricker has retired as superin- 
tendent of the Springvale Cotton Mills, 
where he has been for 16 years. He is 
succeeded by Henry J. Holbrook, of New 
York, a nephew of the principal owner, 
E. W. Holbrook. Mr. Ricker was pre- 
sented with a gold watch by the directors 
of the mills, and a gold watch chain by 
the employees of the weave room. 


—C. B. Suttle, who has been overseer of 
spinning at the Lincoln Mills, is now 
—_ the Victor Cotton Mill, Charlotte, 

» 


—George Sinclair has taken position as 
overseer of carding with the Cherokee 
Falls Cotton Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. He 
was formerly overseer of carding and 
ee in the cotton mills at Reidsville, 

~ & 


—John Watson has taken position as 
slasher tender at the Boott Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., having resigned his posi- 
tion with B. B. & R. Knight, at Pontiac, 
R. I. 


—Henry Wiley, Fitchburg, Mass., has 
taken the position made vacant by A. G. 
Dockett as overseer of spinning at the 
Manville mill, Manville, R. I. 


—Supt. Woods, of the Alpha Cotton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned. 


—Patrick Woods, second carder in the 
Bernon mills at Georgiaville, R. L, was 
temporarily acting as overseer of that 
department during the past month. 


—At the annual meeting of the Atlan- 
tic Cotton Mills of Lawrence, Mass., held 
in Boston recently, the resignation of 
Treasurer John W. Farwell was accepted, 
and Mr. Linzee Prescott was chosen in 
his place. Mr. Farwell has been the 
treasurer of athe Atlantic Mills for the 
past ten years. He is also at the head of 
the Farwell Mills. Mr. Prescott is iden- 
tified with the Johnson Mfg. Co., of 
North Adams, in the manufacture of fine 
goods. 


—It is reported that James McAlister, 
of Worth Mfg. Co. Mill No. 1, has ten- 
dered his resignation as book-keeper to 
accept the position as secretary and 
treasurer of the Spray Cotton Mill, N. C. 


Woolen. 


—John Allen, who has been at Baltic, 
Conn., has taken a position as dresser in 
the Gilbert Mfg. Co.’s mill, Gilbertville, 
Mass 


—wW. A. Allen, master mechanic at the 
Goodall Worsted Co.’s mill, Sanford, Me., 
Was presented with a seal ring at Christ- 
mas by the employees. 


—W. Appleton, formerly of West Con- 
shohocken, Pa., has taken a position as 
overseer of finishing with the Hudson 
River Woolen Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. 


—Jacob Bence will be overseer of weav- 
ing at C. D. & C. 8S. Chase’s new mill at 
East Killingly, Conn. This is the old 
Hines mill. 


—George Bailey, who has been at Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., has taken a position as 
weaver and designer with Beebe, Webber 
& Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


—C, Moses Barber, overseer of the 
carding department of the Campbell 
Mills, Potter Hill, R. I.,on the occasion of 
his 47th birthday, Dec. 15th, was pre- 
sented with a pair of fur driving gloves 
by the employees in his department. 


—James Brown, Jr. has resigned his po- 
sition as dresser tender in the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co.'s mills at Gilbertville, 
Mass., and will accept a similar one with 
the American Mills, Rockville, Conn. 


—C. H. Chrisholm is now boss dresser 
ior the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass. 


—John Clapper overseer of wool cardin 
in 8. Sanfords & Son’s at Amsterdam, N, 
Y., has resigned. 


—Patrick Coughlin of Moosup, Ct. will 
take charge of the scouring and carboniz- 
ing plant of Alfred Dolge & Son, Dolge- 
ville, N. Y. 


—Joseph Dabieu has taken a position 
with the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
R. LL, as overseer of dyeing. 


—Albert Durand has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing with the Jef- 
ferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass., his 
place being taken by Peter Bossy. 


—J. Lewis Eadie, head designer at the 
Jesse Eddy woolen milis at Fall River, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent at 
the Dingley Woolen Mfg. Co.'s plant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Joseph Farrar has resigned as dyer 
for the Albany Mills, Albany, Ore., and 
taken a position with the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Pendleton, Ore, 


—L. F. Forester, who has been foreman 
of the F. Gray Woolen Mills at Piqua, O., 
has resigned his position for a better one 
in Massachusetts. 


—H. B. Frazer has take a position with 
the Summit Woolen Co., Staffordville, Ct. 
as overseer of finishing. He was former- 
ly at Jefferson, Mass. 


—James H. Frederichs overseer in the 
River Spinning Company, Woonsocket, 
R. L, returned Friday from a five weeks’ 
trip abroad. 


—George French of Franklin Falls, N. 
. has been made assistant superintend- 
ent of the Franklin mills, 


‘a 


—Henry M. Green, one of the best known 
citizens of Amsterdam, N. Y., died Jan. 
7th. Mr. Green had been in the shoddy 
business in Rockton, under the firm 
name of Deaf & Green, for over 25 years. 
He retired from that business about 14 
years ago, and became a liveryman. 


—F. W. Hicks has resigned his position 
as overseer of carding at Kimball's mill, 
Manton, R. I. He has taken a position as 
overseer mule spinning at Bondsville, 
Mass. 


—James Howard has resigned as 
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weaver at the Hockanum Mills, Rock- 


ville, Ct. 


—Walter Jones, who has been boss dyer 
at the Hockanum Mills for a number of 
fears, has resigned his position, Mr. 

owry of Woonsocket, R. IL. taking his 
place. 


-Daniel Kearney has accepted a posi- 
tion as loom fixer at the Farwell Worsted 
Mills, Central Falls, R. I. 


—John C. Lyford, for a long time over- 
seer in the mills at Pittsfield, Mass. died 
at the Odd Fellow's Home, Concord, N. 
H., recently. 


—John Maguire, overseer of finishing at 
the Summit Mill, Staffordville, Ct., has 
resigned his position, and will go into 
business with his son, Clarence C. Ma- 
guire, Chepachet, R. L., they will operate 
the White mill, on a line of fancy wors- 
teds. 


—Nelson H. Mowry formerly boss dyer 
at the Privilege Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 
and laterly with the Hinsdale, Mass 
Woolen Mills, has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing with the 
Hockanum Company, Rockville, Conn. 


—John W. O’Brien has accepted a situa- 
tion in Sayles & Jencks mill as loom fixer 
at Warren, Mass. 


—Martin O'Toole, second hand in the 
finishing room at the Potter Hill mill, 
Potter Hill, R. I., has accepted a position 
of overseer of finishing in a mill at 
Staffordville, Conn. 


—Wm. H. Rider has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer weaving at the Riverside 
mill, Olneyville, R. I., and will accept a 
similar position at the new Earncliffe 
He is succeeded at the Riverside mill by 
Capt. John Kelley. 


—James Roberts of Middleboro, Mass., 
is the new overseer of finishing at the 
New England mill, Rockville, Ct. 


—John N. Rollinson has taken 
of the dressing and spooling at Joseph 
Dew’s mill at Washington, R. I. He was 
formerly with the Carolina Mills Co. six 
years. 


charge 


—A. H. Ryan formerly superintendent 
of the Berkeley Mill, Wales, Mass., and 
recently superintendent of the East Lake 
Woolen Mill, Bridgeton, N. J. has re- 
signed. 


-—John Saltonstall will take charge of 
the shoddy mill at Shannock, R. I. 


A. Shaw, superintendent for the Camp- 
bell Mills Co., Potter Hill, R. L, will take 
the agency of the mill in place of D. 
Taylor, resigned. 


—James Shea, formerly boss spinner at 
Campbell, Henault & Co.'s mills at Wes- 
terly, R. I. has accepted a position in 
Collins’ mill at Collinsville, Mass. 


—John Tobin has resigned as weaver at 
the Dell Mill, Wales, Mass., and gone to 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


~—Sheckania Walker, overseer of finish- 

ing in the Calumet mill, was recently 
presented with a handsome stone ring 
from his employees. 


K nit. 

—Selby Archibold, of Cohoes, N. Y., for 
many years boss finisher of the Parsons 
mill has resigned and John Swartz will 
succeed him. 


—J. B. Heslin has resigned as overseer 
carding in the American hosiery mill, 
Cohoes, N. Y., and will take a similar 
position in the Wynantskill mills, Troy, 
N. Y. 


aN. 


—Roy McCreedy, shipper at the Star 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., was pre- 
sented with a silk umbrella by the em- 
ployees in that department. 


—J. F. Norton, who has been overseer 
knitting and looping at the Sulloway 
Mills, Franklin, N. H., has gone to Des 
Moines, lowa. He is succeeded by Otis 
M. Davis. 


—Michael Organ, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Waterford Knitting Mill, 
Waterford, N. Y., has taken the superin- 
tendency of the Wynantskill Knitting 
Mills, Troy, N. Y. 

D. M. Rankin recently superintendent 
of the Star Knitting Mill, Troy, N. Y. has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
New Britian knitting factory at New 
Britian, Conn. 


Thomas 8. Ritchie, of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has taken a position as overseer of 
carding at J. C. & J. C. Miller’s mill, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


—Daniel Scullen has succeeded Michael 
Organ as superintendent of the Water- 
ford Knitting Co.’s mill at Waterford, 
Bes.. Be 


Miss Nellie Sitcer, a forewoman in the 
Star knitting mill, received a handsome 
rocker Christmas from the employees in 
her department. 


De Lisle Stewart, overseer in the 
novelty department at the Victor knit- 
ting mills, was presented with a clock by 
the employees. 


Miscellaneous. 

—Peter Carr of Taunton, Mass. has 
taken the place made vacant by James S. 
Bourne, who has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Bourne Bleachery, East 
Greenwich, R. 


-Walter J. Green, who has been one of 
the pantographers at the Windsor Print 
Works for the past 15 years, has taken a 
similar position with Arnold Print 
Works, N. Adams, Mass. Before leaving, 
he was presented with a silk unbrella by 
his shopmates. 


—George Sanderson, who has been as- 
sistant designer at the Arnold Print 
Works, has removed to Taunton, and ac- 
cepted a position there. 


Marriages. 
—Mr. Horatio Hathaway, son of the 
New Bedford manufacturer, and Miss 
Mabel lLovering, daughter of Agent 
Lovering of the Whittinton Mfg. Co., 
Taunton, were married January 15th. 


Deaths. 


—Henry F. Breitenstein, 
home in West Utica, 
illness of two weeks, aged 24 years. He 
held the position as designer with the 
Globe Woolen Co. at the time of his 
death. 


died at his 
Jan. 7th, after an 


—Michael Callaghan, the oldest resident 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., died at Eastview, 
N. Y., Dec. 22nd, age 103. He was one of 
the best known carpet weavers in New 
York State, and worked until about ten 
years ago. 
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(PATENTED) 


isting ui from all other 
blacks by the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 
more general use of Alizarine Dyes (includin 

the Alizarine Black), are faster in color an 

therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 


clear skies and ~ sunshine is more trying 


to colors than in 


ngland, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 








William Davis, a well known citizen 
of Dover, N. H. died at his home in that 
place Jan. 6th. He was for many years 
an overseer in the Cocheco Mills, but of 
late years has been engaged in farming. 


H. B. Hanson, superintendent of the 
Broad Brook woolen mill, Broad Brook, 
Ct., died at his residence on Jan. llth, of 
heart disease. 


-Charles A. Heath, who has been a 
prosperous silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son, N. J., died at his home on Jan. 4th, 
aged 39 years. Mr. Heath was born in 
England, and engaged in the silk busi- 
ness there with an elder brother. He 
came to this country eight years ago, and 
went into the raw silk business, trading 
with large foreign silk houses, especiaily 
those in France and Italy. Two vears 
ago his health gave way, and he was 
obliged to retire from business. 


—W. C. Jillson, a retired manufacturer 
died at his home in Willimantic, Ct., Jan. 
8rd, aged 64. During his active career he 
was agent and treasurer of three cotton 
mills, the Willimantic Duck Co., the 
Eagle Warp Co., and the Dunham Mfg. 
Co. He was a member of the Legislature 
in 1879. 


—Robert B. Judge, the only surviving 
member of the ingrain carpet manufac- 
turing firm of Wm. Judge & Bros., Co- 
lumbia Ave., Philadelphia, died of apo- 
plexy Jan. 8th, at his residence in Ken- 
sington, aged 58. Mr. Judge came to this 
country when 16 years of age, obtaining 


employment at the carpet factory 

operated by his two older brothers. At 

of 21 he was admitted to the firm. 

plant has been enlarged several 

and at present 275 hands are em- 
ployed there. 


Syivester G. Keith, who has been em- 
ployed hy the Whitin Machine Co., 
Whitinsville, Mass., for over 50 years, 
died at his home at that place Dec. 19th, 
age S65. 


Charlies F. Kendall, one of the most 
prominent knit goods manufacturers of 
the country, dropped dead from heart 
disease while at supper at the Burnett 
House, Cincinnati, Jan. 9th, aged 42 
years. Mr. Kendall was president of the 
Kendall Knitting Co., vice-president of 
the Camden Woolen Mills, and director 
of several other corporations. 


John B. Lawton, who had been over- 
seer of weaving in several cotton mills in 
Conn. and R. L., died January llth. aged 
sO years 


—Charles McMillan, who has been over- 
seer of dyeing in the mill at Blackinton, 
Mass. for several years, died recently. 

Joseph A. Mayo, who has been second 
hand at the mills of the Appleton Co., 
Lowell, Mass., died Dec. 23rd at the 
Lowell Hospital, age 37. 


—Col. R. M. Oates, who was president 
of the Charlotte Cotton Mills, and also 
president of the National Bank of Char- 
lotte, died recently after an illness of 
several weeks. 
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Arehitects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill 8t, Boston, 
Autematic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 

Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N.J. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, &Son, t8 Siate St, Boston. 

Kitson Machine © 0, Lowell, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I 

Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 

N.J, 


Woon. 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son. Bolton, England. 
New wore Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn, 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds, 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Co, 100 


Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edyings. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, 
Farnsworth Card Clothing Co., 


Mass. 


Mass. 
Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. " 
New Deas Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


Ma 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinerv. 
w. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th 8t, 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
yom, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
” 


Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn §., 
fork. 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange wit, 
dence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rellers. 


New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 
Cotton Machinery. 
a ~ W. W, & Son, 2816 


105 East 38th St., New 


’ Provi- 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


N. 4th St, Phila- 


a. 
Ashworth, 
Crompton & 

cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, L incoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 
dence, R. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Ww oon. 
socket, R, 
Cotton Openers and Lappers 
Howard & eR Americ an Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Kitson Machine C oO, Picea Mass. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
seat, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 


Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
nowles Loom Works, Wor- 


Wood 


American Machine 


157 Orange St., Provi- 


Drye 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, OC. G., sons, Granitevilie, Mass. 
— B, F Uo, &% Oliver 8t, Boston, 
ass. 
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Dusters. 

See Wooland Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & ore Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R 
Kensington — Works, Kensington, Pa. 


$829.45 Frankford Ave, Philadelphia. 
Cypeate Dye Works, 918 W. York St, Phila, 


a. 
Pawtucket | he & Bleaching Co, Paw- 
tucket, R. I 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 


Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. Dyers’ Clogs. 
Warren, W, Th cond Works, Westfield, Mass. Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. Edgings. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- ; 
ing Machinery. m... a Bretds and Bagings. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa mascereg Ate 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N 
Mass. Electrotyping and Printing. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston 
Sts, Philadelphia. . ? , F 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi. Blevaters. 
dence, R. I. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. Mass. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfleld, gmbproidery, Hosiery Machine. 


ween Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. Ahlstrom, O J.529 Broadway and 9 Spring 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South St., New York. 
Main St, Providence, R. I. Engineers, Mechanical. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Go, 34 Oliver St, Boston, Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Mass. (Drying.) . Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- Cheques. 
socket, R. I. American Express Co. offices in every city 
Dye Sticks, Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Feed Water Pumps. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
ork. Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 


. Finishing Machinery. 

. 74 Pure St, . : s ‘ dite 
a. =, & Co, 174 Purchase St, Bos See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
—,? Co, 87 Park ries BY. Fluted Rolls. 

Bosson sane, 36 Centra 1arf, Boston. Joh F i M ‘ ’ 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 60 Kilby St., Bos- Phurston A Gob Son Boe s8 Pen Rivne. 
ton. Mass. ; 

Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, nomen. < 

Dillon’ & Co, 20 Cedar St., New Yo Falling Mills for Woolen Goods. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 7 ‘William Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Geisenbeimer & Co, 189 Front St, New a Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William st. “#* Emsimes. : 
New York. Jones, Lewis, 604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. Gas Singeing Machines. 


i Bros, J, 62-68 No. 11th St, Brooklyn, Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. Gear Cutting Machine, 
Johnson, Chas. A, "&C 0, 22 Dey St, N. Y. Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Johnson, bs ¢. & Co, Uncasville, — Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. , 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. Marness Varnich. : 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray 8t., N. Y. D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. town Ave, Philadelphia. 
—— Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. Heating. 
. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman See Ventilating. 

Ns, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. Heddles. 
Pie (Moro) Chemical Co, 131 8. 3d St, Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 

la 

Pickbardt & Kuttroff, New York. aor “state. Beards. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 

William St., New York. Hose and Rubber Goods. 
oo. Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 

Phila, Pa. Boston. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
— & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, City, N. J. 

Y. Index. 


Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. ~ -* eres Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 


V 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass, Ink, Stamping. : 


Dyers and Finishers. Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. ; . 
me Finishing Works, Williamstown joan Ave, Philadelphia. ann Cexman 
Brophy’s Sons, T, Jasper St, at ove Clear- Ensurance Pemetegere. Liability). 

field St., Philadelphia. Employers Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol Central St, Boston, Mass. 

R. I. Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Greenwood, R. & Banlt, Frankford, Pa. Cpeney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
eames * Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
a. 


eee 


aed 


| 
| 


R.I 
Industrial Dyeing & Finishing Works, 
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Friedberger & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 


a. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 

St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 
Knit Goeds Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn, 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A, & Son,3 Fetter Lane, 
Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & VU’ Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mnuitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works, 7th and 
Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 
Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Eckersley, Ric: ard, N. E. cor. American 
und York Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
st. Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, ete.),Cohoes, N.Y. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Be Be 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O’Neill. 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Ww 


Payne, G. Co, Pawtucket, R,. I. 
(Winders.) 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delphbia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn. 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Sewing Machine Supplies Co, 72 Lincoln 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lynn Incandescent |.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Leomsa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila, 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Loem Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Scott, James, 222 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, NewjLondon, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron a Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

New a a Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Spofford, Wm. 8, & Son, 5-li Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 133 So. 2d St, Phita- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L.S, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 

t 


Vt. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
$rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio, 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Paiuts. 
American Fire Resisting 
Broad way, New York. 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Paint Co, 17 
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Patent Solicitors. ; 
Cer & Gregory, 34 School 8t, Boston, 
ass. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfieid Woolen Co, Gartield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Foward, Geo. C.,-1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Aunter, Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 


Presses. 

Crawtord. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

— F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
ater. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447 449 W. l4th 
St, New York. 


Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence. R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Genes, Slag and Composi- 
ion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, _ Va. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton 8t, 
New York. 

Rooting, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

N. E. v entilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Saddles. Stirrups and Lev 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle C °. "Bristol, | ae 

Sample Cutters. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Schools. 

Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass, 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 628, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 


Silk Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford a Copper Co, New Bedford, Mes, 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Works, Penn Mutual 
Bidyg, Phila, Pa. 
Slashers. 
Cpa Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


Rm. ¥. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
a ad Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


mo Company, ~———|_ Mass. 
Ward & Vandegritt, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pa-coag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Muss. 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 
so Rds Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Steam Boiler Lnsuraace 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 Milk St, 
Boston. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
St., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York 
fiteam Specialties. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Robertson, Jas L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
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Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Haines, W. S.C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicula, Fla, 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
rae & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


a 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfx. Co., 2682-40 Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. 
hg a Mills, 2682-40 Mascher St. 
Phila, 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa 
Young, Wm. M, 3638.40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 8. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
D’Kste & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston 
ass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, roar i Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granitev ille, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B F. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 

Mass. 

Washers (Cloth). 

Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Mac hine Co, No. Adams, Masa, 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches. 

Elgin, National Watch Co., Elgin, Il 
Watchman’s Clock. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 

Boston. 

Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 

D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Water Wheels. 

Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 

Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 

Brad wav, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
a Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front se Phila 


Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Munn. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi-. 
dence, I 
Weel Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Sullivan, R. T, 180 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Tr pee. Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


eisai and Worsted Machinery. 
Aowen, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th st, Phils 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son. 58 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine C 0, No. Adami», Mass, 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
hg & Woolsen Machine Co., Springfield, 
rt. 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Weol, Hair and Noila. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Webb, Chas. J., & Co , 142-156 N. Front St., 
Phile., Pa. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Bowers’, Jammer, Sons, Ltd, Coester, Pa 
Daly, James E, Paterson, N.J 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen "Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Weol Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennehec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowel), Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mas-~. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, %6 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, \. Y. and Phila, Pa 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Cotton Yarns, 
American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
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Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 

Indian Orchard Co., Inctian Orchard, Mass, 

Monigomery, J. K, vo, Win«sor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Lills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thresd Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sanford ae Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


t, N. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, K. 1 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Kichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
P 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mf, ose Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, 
Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Pall B River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fal) River, Mass. 
a Alex, & Co, & Leonard St, New York 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Montgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & ¢o.. 86-88 Franklin St. 
White, James F, & Co, 5456 Worth St, N. Y. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels - ‘g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Gil wed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichmann & wegraberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., Ve 

Fleming & Tnapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, ‘and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford. Pa. 

Meni gomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 

Moore, C , & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichmann & gorgnve rg, 580 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, 

“ a7 & oak. 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfz.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hollund & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Uo, Phila. and Boston. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New ys and Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Millis, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth 8t, New York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
 % Ae & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shienee, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 

den, N. J. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinsiog Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mars 

White, James F, & Co, 54.56 Worth St, Be 3 

Whittier Cotton "Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, Franklin St., N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Holland & Webb, New York. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Htc. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New Y ork City. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut st, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Stik Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring S8t., N. Y. 

Tineng & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


mE 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, ba Howard St, N. Y. 

Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

a The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R I. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, EK. 8, 223 Cheatnut St, Phila, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

4’ es & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, we 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St P tiladel 
phia, Pa 

Campbell, “Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Sawyer. Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
N 


Shimer. Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Ste, Cam- 
den, J. 

oe, » A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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YOU need such goodsas OIL EXTRACTORS STEAM SEPARATORS, 
ENGINE INDICATORS, EXHAUST HEADS, SHAKING GRATES, 


JAMES L ROBERTSON & SONS 


ete. Why not ge tour eatalogue before ordering. ; , 
and ER ) NS. 
204 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 12 Pear) St., Boston 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


fhe advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries peeeerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
J 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


yuriiculars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of -uit- 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 

“Fr been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re. 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
89; American, married. Kxperience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 


dress goods, et> 
1 170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
& position as superintendent and de 
signer of a small mill, or superintendent of 
a large mill. Age54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties. 
1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
ERX Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 
indyeing. Isareliable map. 40 years old. 
Refers to responsible parties as to character 
and ability. 


1203 Superintendent, Woelen, or 

superintendent and designer. Age 
39; married. Has held a position as super- 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, « overts, cassimeres, wor- 


sted and kerseys; also serges. 
1268 Woelen superintendent or de- 
signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 Superintendent and Designer 
‘ with 20 yeurs’ experience in woolen 
mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment, 
Wants position at once. 


1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 

. wishes situation as superintendent; 
thoroughly practical in Scotch tweeds, 
cheviot«, Saxonies, plaids, ete , tom wools 
to finished cloth. Will start with small 
salary. 


1255 Felts. The advertirer has a thor 
o ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
a position as designer in a good 
Understands fancy casi. 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinarv cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to goo: mills. 





woolen mill. 


| 1239 A man who understands the 

av manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi- 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 


ota mill that is being run at a profit. 
1227 A Superintendent with a thor- 
=! ough practical training in all the 
Copeman: ot a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloaking-, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shaw!s, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
bas held position in first class mill, to which 


he can refer. 
1231 Manufacturer. One who has tad 
- a thorough experience in the man. 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in tre 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1337 


shades, fan cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in tnis 
country. Age 45, married. American and 


English reterences. 
1332 Supt. with long experience 
vv in both Northern and Southern mills. 
Has started 8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow shecetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 
1265 Superiniendent wants position as 
superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 


mill; aged 28 years; married. 
1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 

sition. Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 
record, 


1267 Cotte= superintendent or carder. 

Print~, sheeting». ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 


Age 47; married, a aE a ae : 
1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 
“VV spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc 
1306 Young American wants position as 
b 2 cotton superintendent. Experience 





Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 
pert on book binder’s cloth, window 














mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, over-eer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Mussachusetts mills. 
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WOOLEN OARDEES, 


1249 Carder and Spinner, woolen, 
wants position. Familiar with a 
great variety of goods. hdl and married. 


1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 
married, 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 


1307 Carder with ebesually fine yeeent 
. and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants, and blankets. 





1309 Weolen Carder. 21 years’ ex- 

erience in charge at first-class 
mills. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, meltons and kerseys. Age 45; 
married. At present out of work. 


1230 i mg ene or Carder and 

pinpner wants position in woolen 
mill. Age 30; married. Can take position 
at once, Familiar with jeans, cassimeres, 
flannels, knit goods and s oddies. 





1 347 Woolen Carder. Sev enteen years’ 
experience. Cassimere and hosiery 
arns. Age 39, married; well recommended. 
ill where last employ ed shut down. 
132 Boss Carder. Over 30 years’ ex- 
“4 perience in woolen mills. American. 
Willexcept second band position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 
1314 Woolen Carder. American. Age 
. . Married. At present employed. 
Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
ayes A first class man for a small 
mill. 








COTTON CARDERS, 


li 339 $ sateen Carder, young man hold. 

first-class position in New York 
State, wou d like position in Eastern or Mid 
dle States as assi-tant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 





1277 Young Frenchman, with ¥ wide expe. 

rience and good references, wants 

position as boss carder. Age 38; married. 

1 ] 38 Second hand of cotton carding 
wants position. Has had a good ex. 

perience in that position. References. 





1260 Yeung Man who has worked up 

through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi- 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age 27. Not married 


12: 38 5 Second ‘hand of cotton carding. 
; married. Opes for engagement. 


1315 "Cotton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex- 
. perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
rints and light and heavy sheetings. 
nows American and English cards, and 
speeders, Best references. 





1320 Cetten Carder. 12 years’ experi- 
. ence as overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to well known mill men. Age 39. 
Married. 





WOOLEN ‘SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe- 
rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on ¢loa 
ing*, dress “mae and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill 


. You Maa wants position as boss 
1287 aptanee, Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati- 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age 29. Wife 
works in mill. 

1195 § ‘Spinner, Woolen. ~ American; age 
; married. Experienced on yarns 
trom 1 to 7 12run. Refers to past and pres- 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State~, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 
1112 Overseer of Woolen yore | 
wants position. Has first-ciass ref. 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept second hand’s position. 
127 7 76  fepinner, | woolen. Wool and shoddy 
from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 


1204 Sit wanted as boss spinner, 
or ene hand and mule fixer on 
Pla't mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, anu also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 yeurs old 
and married; good references. 








1316 Overseer Worsted ‘Drawing 
and spinning. Wili acce 4 =“ 
class position at $3 or more per ¢ 

present employed in well known one ‘aret 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON: SPINNERS. 








1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 

first — ingham mill, with other 
experience, has fitted this man for good 
— in charge of ring spinning, spool- 
ng and warping. Age 40. French Ameri- 
can; married. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 

Spinning or Twisting, or both, Fa- 
miliar with fine or coarse numbers. Kefers 
to past and present employers. 


1272 Second Mand of cotion slings he 

ning wants position in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married. 


1280 Wanted, situation as Overseer or 

second hand of mule spinning by a 
thorough, practical man. Goo! references 
from past and present employers, Under- 
stands all English makes of mules. Will go 
South or Canada. 


1 350 First-Class Riag laestitieichaen over. 
seer, also spooling, Warping, slash- 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 
1344 Mule or] Frame Spinner, is at 
- sentemployedin first-class print 
cloth mill in New England, where he has 
been for 9 years. Can take charge of room. 
Age 28, married; good references from pres- 
ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 tion in a smuli mill at moderate sal. 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 


looms; references good. 
1253 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 

“VY tendent Open fora position. Re 
fers to past and present employers. Aged 
47; married. Worsted cloakings, cassi- 


meres and dress goods. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wunts position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
rotestant; age 86; -~ingle. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 


1273 


1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
vw references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
ete. At present not employed, for good rea. 
sons. Age44. Married. 


Woolen weaver wants position. 
Age 35; married. A first class man. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
. the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-class mill. He 
has worked in several of the best mills in 
New England for upwards of twenty years, 
and can show spiendid references. Has 
worked on sheetings, prints, sateens, fan- 
cies, lenos and plaids. Now unemployed. 


1242 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
#— Familiar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes, box looms and 
dobbies. Reterences. Age 43; married. 
One weaver, one twister in family. 


1334 Jacquard aad Dobby Weaver 
ur and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
VV with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 


ried; age 37. 

1288 Overseer of Cotton or Worsted 
weaving wants position. Familiar 

with all kinds of looms; plain or fancy 

work. Age 45; married. 


13438 Boss Weaver or Spooler whose 
vty long experience as a manufacturer 
in England of all kinds of spread and fancies, 
and later in Canadian mills from sheetings 
to dress goods and Jacquard work, qualifies 
him for a first-class perition; highest refer- 


ences, Can start immediately. 

124 7 Elastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 

tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 

and handkerchiets. 23. 


126 ¥ Weaver. Cotton, woolen, ramie 
and silk goods. Good experience 
in first-class mills. 


} 


~ 
Worsted Weaver would like posi- | 135] 





PINISHERS. 


Weolen and Worsted Finisher 
with 7 years’ experience us overseer 
in R.J. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 20, married. 


642 KMunit Goods Finisher at present 

~ out of employment because of change 
insuperintendent. Englishman wholearned 
his trade in Nottingham and has since been 
overseer 14 years in large Canadian and 
American mills. Married, age 46. First- 
class manager of help. 


1322 Woolen Finisher. Over 15 years’ 

“<< experience in Canadian and A meri- 
can mills as finisher. Almost all kinds of 
woolen goods. At present employed but 
wants position paying $3 per day, or more. 
Age 33. Married. Am. unusually skillful 


finisher. 

1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex- 
perience on fancy and picce dyed 

goods, cassmeretes, ch¢viots, worsteds, ker- 

seys and dress goodts.” Wants position as 

overseer or second hand in New England 

States. Age 26 years. Will work for $2.50 


per day. 

1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 
on experience in European milis. Can 

do perfect work on highest grade cassi 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 

astrachans. Age 34; married. German, 

speaks English imperfectly. 


DYERS. 








1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
vV second-band or overseer in small 
Has been under good men in well- 
known mills. 


1303 
this country. Has been in several American 
and Canadian mills and given best satistac- 


mill. 


Dyer with six years’ training in 
Bradford, England, before coming to 


tion. A thoreughly practical and up-to-date 
dyer. Age 32. At present employed, and 
would accept only first-class position 
1318 Dyer wich large experience in Scot- 
. laud, Canada and the States, fancy 
worsteds, meltons, ladies’ dress goods, hos- 
iery, raw cotton, wool or shoddy; Scotch- 
man, age 42, married. A man of bigh char- 
acter.skilful and energetic; references ofthe 


highest order. 

1348 First-Class Dyer, with 10 years’ 
YO experience, worsted, yarn, 1aw 

wool, piece goods, Indigo work and felts 

Highly recommended by past employers. 

Age 33, married ; for good reasons out of em- 


ployment. 

1 145 Cetton Dyer, with many years’ ex- 
“ perience on chain warps, \arns and 

threads. Twenty years at last place, where 

mill has shut down; good habits and highly 

recommended. Age 50. married. 


132 Skillful Dyer with experience 
e on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age 45; married. First 


class references from good mills. 

1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 
vA stock. Alizarine colors; shoddy, 

carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue. 


blacks, all kinds of fancy dyeing. Belgian. 
Age 29. A thorough master of his trade. 


1323 
ried. 
higher wages. 





Iyer of large experience on cotton 
chain and skein work. Age 40; mar.- 
At present employed, but wants 
References from good mills. 
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ENITTERS. 


)257 Superintendent of knittunyg mill 

‘ wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part ot the business. in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
co: tou, worsteds, silks, woo! on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin. | 
erv; awe 32; married; 3 reters to past record, 








1z7 4 A man who thoroughly understands 

‘ the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspund with parties wishing 
to employ suc such a MAN. 


] 3 10 Foreman with large experience in 

circular rib knitting. Has worked 
on almost all kinds of muchinery. Is at 
present out of work, because of mill going 
out of business. Age 25. Excellent refer. 


1 317 Knitting Overseer. Wide expe- 

rience. Age 36. Not married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 


13 9) Hosiery or Underwear Supt. 

“A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
neurly 15 years superintendent of New Eng- 
land hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married. 


Pe Boss Knitter of sweaters, cardi 

YVO gans, ete. familiar with Lamb and 
and German machines; 6 years in charge of 
knitting for first-class manufacturers. Age 
33, married. At present out because of mill 
shutting down. 


DESIGNERS. 


] 75 Designer or assistant. Age 25; 

“ married. A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 











126 3 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
Superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
vears, 


12 52 Designer, ‘Weaver « or Dresser. 
“V4 aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds ot men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em- 
plovers. 


Account Wanted. Gentleman regularly 
visiting the cloak, clothing and shirt trade 
in New York, desires to represent some 
good mill. Best references. Address P 156 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1 326 Graduate Phila. Textile School 
. wants position as assista’ t+uperin- 
tendent or designer in cotton mill. Has also 
had 3 years’ practical experience in mill. 
Very highest references. 


1329 Accountant or “ ecretary thor- 
ougbly competent to assume full 
charge of any set of private, partnership or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Southern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant. Tem- 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 
Age 30; married. 


9999 Superintendent Print Works. 

Young man, 80 years of age, ener- 
getic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun- 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 








care TEXTILE WORLD. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1300 Wool Sorter with experience in 

. first-class English mull. Thorough 
knowledge of wool, noils, waste and all 
kinds of garnetting. Has not been em.- 
ployed in this ae but can give Ameri- 
can references as to character. 





1301 Book-keeper aad Paymaster. 

5 Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away frow the Atlan. 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 
ployers. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi. 
e_ce in large mills aud supply house 

desires position. A moderate salary. 

129: 3 Bookkeeper with 22 years’ experi 
ence in woolen and worsted mills; 

excellent references. Age 60. Wants per- 

manent position with moderate salary. 


1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe- 
rieuce in Mass. and Me. cuotion mills 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; babits first-class, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 


1335 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 
ue Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress gxoods. Ger- 
man; Protestan'; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 
1345 Master Mechanic. In charge of 

one lurge plaut tor past 16 years, and 
previous to that 6 years in charge tor one of 
the largest mills in New England Capable 
of accomplishing best results at low cost; 
references from leading engineers and 
managers. 





] 346 Chemist or Salesman. “Graduate 

> Creteld Textile School, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em. 
ployed for 3 years in this country as color. 
ist. Young man, single. 


134 l Dye-Statt Salesman, with experi- 
we ence in dye house tor several years; 
many friends and relatives as dyers. 
Would start on small salary and expenses. 
Age 30, single. Might take second hand job 
in dye house. 


1312 Overseer Dresser. Age 3%. 

. Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires tu change be- 
cause Of poor bealth of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimeres, unions, 
woolens. 


1 15: Comber. Understands repairin 

x and running combers, speeders anc 
cards. Overseer seven years in one of Eng: 
land’s fine mills, on counts ranging from 1203 
to 150s. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d hand. Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and character, 


1202 Silk Superintendeat is open tor 

an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superin'endent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer. 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 


12 99 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 

dress goods, Good references, 

1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
seer of shearin Good man on cas- 

simeres, wor-teds, nnions and cheviots. 

Age 25; married. References. 











TEXTILE BOOKS. | 


The following are recent publications, which we will furni h upon receipt of their price 


Wool Dyeing, by William Gardner. svo, 
vlppages, fully illustrated. 

This is an attempt to deal with wool 
dyeing in a scientific manner, explaining 
the theories which underlie the different 
operations. Prominence is given to the 
practical side, and working details of all 
important processes are attached. 
Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Wool Scouring; 
Bleaching Wool; Character and Impuri- 
ties of Water; Mordants; Assistants, and 
other Chemicals. Price $2. 

The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. Svo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
consecutive lessons in the 
structure. Free use 

diagrams, to show 


a series of 
principles of fabric 
is made of sectional 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 


The Printing of TVextile Fabrics, by 
C.F Seymour Rothwell. &8vo., 

This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, i and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work ccntains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 
acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 
more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the and machinery de- 
scribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 

Cotton Spianing, by W.S. Taggart 

Two volumes of this work have been Is- 
sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of mich assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 

Oraameanatal Desig« for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards, 273 pages, 
66 illustrations 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan #n All-over Repeating De- 
tign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 


312 pages. 


SILK, 


processes 


duced by different numbers of harnesses. 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
ind contains calculations and instruc- 
Lions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those oper 

ing that of American make. Price $1. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. Fully illustrated. 

The been 
derived and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Tay lor, 288 pages, fully illu-trated. 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. 
Price $ 
Woolen Spinning, by 
Tnan, 


300 pages 
contents of this work have 
from a long course of art 


This work is of much value. 
2.0. 


Charles Vicker 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool: Wool Sorting: 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75. 

The Student's Cotton Spinnivg, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 
standard book on spinning. 
mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $2.50. 


This is a 
It treats of 


Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 

As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
manufacturer that is published. Price 
$5.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixi f Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2. 

Manual of Dyeing, by 
In three volumes. 


Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing. etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


stu- 
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ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifcon Worsted Millis. 


WORSTED wot 
neweenm it. YARNS 


Bonus. 


A large bonus in money is offered by 
the “Board of Trade,’’ of Fort Covington, 
Franklin County, N. Y., to a manufactur- 
ing company who will locate in our 
town. For full particulars, address 

W. G. CUSHMAN, Sec. and Treas., 
Board of Trade, Fort Covington, Frank- 
lin County, New York. 





DEL. Co., Pa. 
421 Chestnut St. 
WANTED! 

A copy of August, 1896, issue of the 
Textile World. A good price will be 
paiu four a few copies in good condition. 
Send postal before sending in. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON. 





oe 


Knitters Wanted. Good hosiery and 
underwear knitters on spring and latch 
needle machines, also men with experience 
on sewing machimes. Address TEXTILE 
WORLD ¢ mployment Bureau. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Willimantic. A bill in 
equity to foreelose the mill property of 
the Windham Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
here has been brought in the United 
States Circuit Court by May R. Allen of 
Providence, R. Il. to whom a mortgage 
was given to secure a note of $15,000. 
The writ is returnable the first Monday 
in March. The note was dated December 
1, 1896 with interest payable semi an- 
nually at 5 per cent. for 3 years. This 
suit is brought because, it is alleged, in- 
was not paid. 


—Connecticut, 


terest due December 1897, 


Atlanta. The reorganizing 
committee of the Kagle Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Co. has perfected its plan 
which provides that the bondholders shall 
buy the property at the legal sale which 
is to take place about the first of April. 
It is expected that G. Gunby Jordan will 
be president of the new company. 


—*Georgia, Savannah. The Savannah 
Cotton Mill, capitalized at $100,000, which 
has been shut down since last May, was 
sold to the Southern jank for $30,000. 
The bank held a mortgage on the’ prop- 
erty for $36,000. The property will be 
taken by a syndicate, which will operate 
the mills. 


—*Georgia, 


—*Indiana, New Albany. The New. Al- 
bany Woolen Mills Co. was organized 
recently by William T. Grant, Joseph 
Sabel, David Davis, of Louisville, and J. 
F. Glebhart,-of New Albany. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000, shares of $50 each. 


—Maine, Bangor. 8. A. Maxfield has 
leased the old salt mill of Morse & Co., 
with a view of establishing a large wool- 
en washing industry. He will take posses- 
sion about April Ist. It is not known 
definitely whether he will erect new 
buildings or enlarge the present struc- 
tures. 


—*Maine, Dexter. The property of the 
Dexter Woolen Mills, consisting of three 
mills, with water and steam power, and 
adjoining buildings, were sold January 11 
to Wesley _Judkins, for $39,000, who 
bought the property in interest the 
bond-holders. No statement has been 
made as yet what will be done with the 
property. 


of 








Cotton Mill For Rent. 


A large and commodious building; 
miles from Wilmington, Delaware. 
road within two hundred yards. 
power supplemented by steam. 
cellent order. Building contains line 
shafting, but no machinery. Could be 
used for any light manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

Occupied by prosperous 
for fifteen years. 
ited. Address, 

. I. DuPONT 
Wilmington, Del. 

Shafting, Hang- 
ers, Pulleys and 


MACHINERY «sions 


chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squases, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at ence. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 
Telephone 314, South Boston. 
COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 


Seuth Boston, Maas. 


Cotton Mill Wanted 


Parties wishing to locate a cotton mill 
in the South will do well to investigate 
the advantages of Tallapoosa, Georgia. 
Our locality furnishes best grade of cot- 
ton; has the best climate in the South; 
has a Northern settlement with school 
and church advantages; has 3000 people, 
free-stone water and cheap fuel. Ad- 


dress. 
TRADE, 


three 
Rail- 
Water 
In ex- 


manufacturers 
Correspondence solic- 


de NEMOURS & CoO., 








SECRETARY POARD 
Tallapoosa, Georgia. 


OF 





Indigo Grinders. 


Wanted :—Two or three indigo grinders. 
Give full description and particulars re- 
garding size, condition and price. 

PROXIMITY MFG. CO., Greensboro, 
jr. Cc. 





Presses Wanted. 


Wanted:—One or two second-hand hy- 
draulic presses, hollow steam plates, 
about 10 inch ram. Address, 

TH® ASHLEY & BAILEY CoO., Pater- 
son, De 





Agency Wanted. 


A man thoroughly acquainted with Al 
Cloak and Clothing manufacturers in 
New York City, having an established 
trade, desires to represent a manufac- 
turer of Cotton Crashes and Canvasses. 
Address, 

SPAULDING & CO:;, 11 & 
Place, New York City. 


Mill Manager — $10.000. 


Wanted:—To communicate with an ex- 
perienced Cotton mill man with $10,000 to 
invest in a mill with $100,000 capital, and 
who can manage the business. Cheapest 
fuel in the South. Address, 

8S. W. BOGY, Real Estate Broker, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 


13 Waverly 








MILLS, MACHINERY, 


AND SPECIALS. 





ILL SUPPLY BUSINESS 
FOR SALE! 


An old established Cotton and Woolen Mill 


Supply 


business, with very desirable connections and good 


line of customers, 
reasons. 
shape; 

fidence. 


Is offered for sale for personal 
Located in Massachusetts. 
can do $50,000 per year. 


Business in good 
Address in con- 


**COLUMBIA,” care Textile World, 


. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





Ramie. 


An intelligent and practical man, who 
has worked for a long time in one of the 
few successful factories in Europe which 
manufactures ramie into imitation silk, 
woolen and linen goods, would: like to ar- 
range with some manufacturer for the 
introduction of this industry. He under- 
stands all the processes from raw mater- 
ial to the finished goods; is able to spin 
the yarn up to 100s single. 

Also understands how to color a fast 
aniline black without oxidizing, also how 
to color perfectly fast paranitraniline red 
in warps or skeins. Address 

“AMERICAN CITIZEN,” 
World. 


WANTED—A Textile Writer. 


Wide-awake young man with ideas and technical inform- 
ation to back them. Must have journalistic experience. 
Such a writer is wanted to act a assistant editor of a Tex- 
tile journal soon to be started. The journal will be a high 
class publication and its field will offer splendid opportun- 
ity for competent man. 

Address “NEW TEXTILE JOURNAL,” 
Care of B. R. Weatern, 126 Liberty 8t., New York, N. Y. 


care Textile 








Water Power For Sale. 


100 Miles West of Chicago, on Chicago 
and North-Western and Illinois Central 
Railways, Stone buildings; 100 horse- 
power now running. Can have 400. 

E. C. PARSONS, Dixon, Illinois. 


WANTED. 


A Gentleman with moderate capital to 
take an interest in a very desirable Yarn 
Commission business in New England. Ad. 
dress, ‘‘ YARNS,” care Textile World. 





FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY, 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x60 in. Single Corliss 
a. cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
16x36 in. Single Corliss Engiwe, eylinder 12x24 in. 30-40 
50-80 and 100 Hl. P. Automatic Engines. 

Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 
namos, and Wood-working Machines. Let me know your 
wants as my stock is constantly changing. Yours respect- 
ully, FRANK TOOMEY, 131 No. 4rd St., Philadelphia. 





Traveling Salesman. 


Situation wanted by an experienced trav- 
eling salesman, who is posted in the under. 
wear and hosiery line, and commands a 
good trade through Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Towa and Northern Michigan. Cun furnish 
best of references. Age3s5. Address, P 158, 
care Textile World, Boston. 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 
Ww. MM. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





fashion again. 
We make them. 
Greatest variety of 
leading styles. Quality 
@ highest, prices lowest. 
; Orders promptly filled. 
& 





| 


Jennies Lace Wonns, Park Ave., Baooucyn, N.Y. 
ROSTER SSH AECOSCERESTDOC ETS 





Textile World's Emp’ oyment 
Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Nallord Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


gRAsE wane. ' 30,000 Spindles. Weekliy product, 50,000 
f pounds Ii4s to 40s. 


Novetry Corron Yarvs, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUK SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4- plies. 





Yarn wound in conical form on 
‘¢ Universal’? Machines gives perfect 
results in knitting and saves all re- 
winding. 

There are no cobwebs on the ends 
of the cones, and therefore no waste 
or catching, in drawing off the yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastera Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn. The spinners are get- 
ting but few new orders. At present 
the mills are running on light weight 
yarn; the heavy-weight season is ex 
pected to open soon and knitters must 
cover themselves on yarn. Much 
bitterness is felt against the trust; the 
knitters claim that they can get no 
higher prices for goods, yet with raw 
cotton on a decline of 
pound, 


two cents per 


cotton yarn has been ad 


vanced by the combination 1% cents 
Many of the knitters de- 
buy 


per pound, 
clare that they will not 
mills in the combination. 
They say they 
yarn with as 
Northern yarn, and they 
much money 


from 


Southern 
results as 


can use 
from 
will not have 
for it. Toa 


large user, 


good 


to pay so 
desirable 
there 


customer, or a 
are many ways the spinners 
round the combination 
For instance, yarn made from cotton 
waste is not combination yarn. Mills 
will sell cotton waste yarn at a given 
price and deliver straight cotton yarn, 
but the yarn is called 
yarn. Again, if a mill is using 1-9%, 
the combination 


work prices. 


cotton waste 
price is listed so 
half number. The 
salesman will quote the combination 
price on 1-94%, but will say that it is 
all right; you buy 1-9% and we will 
meet your idea on price, because the 
combination is not on the 


much on every 


quarter 

numbers. 
Knitters 

Utica 


shirts. 


are kicking against the 


combination on cheap ladies’ 
The regular price is $2.50 net, 
These mills manu 
facture an inferior article, trim it like 
and sell at $1.90 
This is damaging to 
the business of those who stick to the 
standard quality. 


for regular goods. 


the regular goods, 


per dozen net. 


before 
called the 
would get offers on garments and 
make offers to spinners for yarn 
based on the cheap garments and the 


Season last 


season. 


ean be truly 


cheap Knitters 


spinner generally made the 
the knitter’s prices. The buyer 
been educated up to this sort of thing 
and it remains to be seen whether 
they can be convinced that they can- 
not work the “racket” again. 

meantime for yarn are 
firmly held. Ladies’ garments call 
entirely for white and _ silver-gray, 
the Jaeger for ladies’ garments seem 
not so, 
The de- 
fleece 
fleece 


yarn at 
has 


Prices in 


This is 
wear. 


out. 
men’s 


to have gone 
however, on 
mand continues for Jaeger 
lined. We understand that 
lined cotton garments are not being 
looked upon favorably, as heretofore. 

Knitters claim that although the 
spinners of the North cannot control 
cotton they can control 


white yarn, 


Egyptian yarns. 

We believe that the flat goods’ mill 
mostly two-threaded gar- 
from 1-20 and 1-22 yarn. The 
ribbed underwear will run 1-8 
and 1-10’s. The spin- 
ners of combed yarn both in Egyptian 
Allen are busy on light 
yarn. Knitters are busy and 
are booking reorders freely. Prices 
maintained and are advanc- 


will make 
ments, 
ladies’ 
to 1-9's men’s, 
and seed 


weight 


are well 
ing. 
Here are some interesting facts re- 
garding Peruvian cotton. This cotton 
held for higher prices, but 
owners should too close, 


is being 
not finesse 
because the rains which come at regu- 
lar periods are now on, and 1898 will 
be the big Planting will 
first of the crop 
in October. Until 
time this article will be searce; 
the “woods will be full of 


crop year. 


begin soon and the 
will come forward 
that 
ofter that 
it.” 
We quote 
7/8 whitecops . . . . . 124 
10s é¢ $6 é ‘ ‘ ‘ P 13 
12s ‘ ‘ So a 
l4s * ijset & £2 Se SO 
16s . <¢/.00. 6 Se. ee 
18s . 5 
20s ‘ a ae a a 
Continued on page 131. 
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Frank E., Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





wa ON and oN nis 
indie phy WRITE US 
1 wh 


Se 
Gor ARR WHAT YOU USE, 
WE WILL DO THE REST. 


AN. WHSTEINnLD, - MASS. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 


COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Raw Stock sl Hews Dyeing. 


LEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 
Silver gray and Jaeger. 
ee, See: oT! 
as os is & “So me ek oe 
es ¢ toca * + « -v. eee 
ee ee ee 
20 —_ « AT te. 
1/ 20, 23 «cts. 
1/30, 29 cts. 
1/40, 334 cts. 
1/50, 36 ets. 


( er Egy sien, 


ss se 
“é ss 


ae sé 


Yarn. 
some 


Woolen Spinners have been 
getting orders from 
weavers for delivery during the heavy 
weight season, also sample orders of 
various kinds from knitters. Many 
of the yarn, place 
orders for sample lots and then work 
for orders for goods, and if these are 
secured, orders are then placed for 
yarn. Many of the mills have 
placed orders for yarn, 
about getting orders for 
livery of the yarn to be made later. 
Many of the spinning mills cannot, 
however, accept orders in this way, as 
it requires the locking up of too much 
money. Manufacturers who are run- 
ning their mills full, state that if they 
were forced to purchase raw material 
on the present market, they would be 
unable to run at all. Everyone is 
looking for higher prices. The knit- 
goods trade opens up later than the 
heavy weight men’s wear. Spinners, 
undoubtedly, will have 
as soon as orders begin to arrive. At 


good 


consumers of 


goods; de- 


a good season 


present, orders are mostly for samples 
although some good sized orders have 
already been placed. The 
grades are being ordered first, and 
the finer qualities will sellin quanti- 
ties probably in February and March. 

Worsted Yarn. 


coarser 


have re- 


Spinners 
ceived many orders from weavers be- 


fore orders are secured on the goods. 
Buyers of cloths are 


light weight at old prices, 


seeking to buy 
and every 
expedient is being devised by the 
weavers to meet them, 
ing the quality a little and using sin- 
gle instead of two-ply yarn. Most of 
the orders of yarn for the start off of 
the season have already 
The.heavy weight samples are being 
opened and some of the mills 
(Continued on page 133.) 


such as lower- 


been placed. 


have 





taking chances | 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 





| 86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE 
|_ALEX’R KING & CO. 





YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St.. New York. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
Allnumbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


voter VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
KImported Warns a Specialty. 








"82 and £4 BEDFORD ST. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
| TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


oeigiee, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 





YARNS 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


AND 


WARPS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 





E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 


COLORED COTTON YARNS. 


Cops and Cones. 
PAWTUCKET, .- R. K. 
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eI nits Mig 
peonensel : 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. This yarn retains its lustre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


nigh craze COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


[Jotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND ll WIDTHS 
WARPS 54 an 56 Worth St, NEWYORK, ~ 
and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 

Cotton Warps, Wamencorron 

INDIAN ORCHARD CoO., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6.piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS co.Lorep COTTON 


Io Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 








Of Every Description. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 

been taking orders. We hear of a 
Lawrence mill securing 18,000 pieces 
of Cheviot clays in one week at $1.10 
per yard. Kerseys sold at $1.30 per 

yard. Salesmen for spinners are 
working the trade quite vigorously 
and prices have advanced again. Be- 
fore June, it is thought that $1.10 per 
pound for 2-40’s will be the importing 
price. French spun yarn, will 
bring this price. We that 
many cheviots will be used and much 
\% and % blooded yarn has been sold 
at prices ranging from 
62% cents. Some spinners claim that 
yarn cannot be made for than 
62% cents, at present prices of work. 
The difference of opinion as to what 
spinners call %4 and % blood, no doubt 
has much to do the 
Weavers are looking for a good busi- 
ness, but at this writing, with samples 
just on the market, 
be made. Many of 
making fine 
beautiful lines of fancy 
meet the public demand for 
As soon as the present 
been filled or nearly filled, 

yarn will advance to full 
Knitters have been buying 
spun yarn, and prices are 
maintained. Worsted hosiery 
to be taking very well and a 
business will be the result. 
goods are not doing so well, 
is the off season. For cloakings much 
2-14, % blood and lustre yarn will be 
used, and orders are placed. 
Astrachans will soon be on the market 
and a good husiness for lustre yarn 
will be the result. It is the opinion 
of every one that if we have any busi- 
ness at all. worsted 
searce article, 
high. Many 

running 


single, 
believe 


57% cents to 


less 


with price. 


no estimates can 
the leading mills 
goods are offering some 
worsteds, to 
fancies. 
have 
worsted 


orders 


prices. 
French 
firmly 
seems 
large 
Dress 
but this 


being 


will be a 
will range 

Mills are 
The profit 


yarn 
and prices 
Rhode Island 
cotton worsteds. 


(Continued on page 135.) 





KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


sea tiand OOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
oods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, ate and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2lst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines oft all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladetphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 




















Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





MONUMENT MIL.1L.S,- 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


COTTON WARPS 


4s to 60s, 
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SPINNERS OF 


,HADLEY »| FINE COTTON YARNS 


f SPOOL 30s TO 100s. 


< Gray, Bleached, lored. O 
ECOLTON COMP aed ey 
I 


cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, etc, 


SS, = Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTER IiI.Y, mF. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No, 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Qolored and Blegched ¥erns Furnished PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


im amy manner 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


SSS 'Y ARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , YARN All Numbers 
IROQUOIS MILLS. and Qualities. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS | oiianp & WEBB, 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Hddy street, | NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 
COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
BRAIDS the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for weaving purposes. Dyersand 


PROVIDENCE, FR. x. Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 
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A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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(Continued from page 133.) 
is not so great on this class of goods 
as when first introduced. The origi- 
nal manufacturer of this class of 
cloth, made $1.00 per yard and made 
so much that he did not dare to run 
his mills nights, for fear that some 
of his would find out 
about it. Prices for worsted yarns 
are tirmly maintained. Business is 
good and will be much better. 

We quote: 

2/403 Australian 
2/508 oe P 
2/203, 3/8s Blood 
2/368, 1/2 oe 


competitors 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


price of cotton, 
on some yarns 


The continued low 
has induced spinners, 
which are not the 
shade the price, in the past 60 days. 
In warps, this is in such goods as have 
been advanced most. In hosiery 
yarns, it has generally been such 
goods as did not advance so much as 
the finer qualities. However, prices 
have remained fairly firm all around, 
and a continued large 
been done. We quote: 

WARPS. 
20s 124 to 13 ets. 
22/1 . ‘ ‘ - 18 ots. 

26/1 . ; ; . 14 ets. 

12/2 . : . ~ 2a 
14/2 . ; p . 134 to 14 ets. 
16/2 . j : . 14 
14/1 124 cts. 
16/1 124 cts. 
20/2 . ; : ‘ 
30/2 : . 18 to 184 cts. 
30/2 astern 184 to 19 cts. 
40/2 Eastern . 234 to 24 cts. 

(Continued on page 137.) 





| 516 Market St., 


highest grades, to | 


business has | 


B. F. BOYER & C0.. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted, 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


Phiadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


r= John Paton, Son & Co., 


OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 
Specialties: 


SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Golf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 














BOTANY WORSTED 


to 134 cts. | 


to 144 cts. | 


154 to 16 ets. | 


MILLS, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Fine Worsted Yarns, 


— AND — 


Fine Woolen Yarns 


— IN THE — 


“GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 





O. H. Hayes & Co., | 


We will make liberal a:range ments 
with Woolen Manufacturers to han- 
ale their productions. 


O. H. Hayes & Co. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS ..22_2722" 


Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 





THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
BosTON OFFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. 
Rooms 10 and 1 
PHILA. OFFICE, 


Samples furnished on application. 


MILLS: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Chester, Pa. 


No. 13 LETITIA ST. 
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HOWLAND — SONS & CO. 
ye LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 












Worsted 


Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLRGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


a agit ~ ‘ade 
Thongs Wekiehn, Worsted 


hie. iy ins 
oF FINEFRENCHSPUN YARNS. 


ALL NUMBERS y 
: SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ” ‘Sell Direct, 

on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS °f all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, ete. 













ee 







































We are the only man- 









BRIisTor.t, Fr. I. 


George Campldl Co 
| Vested Fea MWNOTI, 












Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 






2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
NWMALCOLM MILLS Coa., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





| Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors White 
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Continued from page 137. 20s . P . . 16 tol7 cts. 
SKEIN. 24s . ‘ , - 17 to 17§ ets. 


26/1 . ; ; . 14 cts. 26a. F . 17 to 174 cts. 
20/1 . ‘ ‘ . 18 to 134 ets. SHUTTLE COPs. 
a ; : - 18 to 134 cts. 6sto8s_. ; . 124 ets. 
4sto10s . ; - wise. 2. . 3 ; . 124 to 18 ets. 
12s soft . , . 18 tol3dcts. 163. : ; . 18: to 134 cts. 
20/2 . , . 15 toligects. 268 . - 14 ets. 
14/2 . ' ‘ . 124 cts. 40s. ; : - 18 to19 ets. 
30/2 . . . - 18 cts. MIXED COLORED CONES. 
30/2 Eastern : . 184 cts. @etoBe . ! . 14 ots. 
26/2 . ° - it oe. 10s. : . 14 told ets. 
40/2 . Pp ‘ . 234 cts. 12s 144 to 154 et 
8/3 carpet a ae «a a oe hem 

fr 7 o : . ; Be . , ; 5 t 6 cts. 
10 double reeled ‘ cts. mets oe 
16/3 slack . . . 83 cts. Egyptian, carded, 4 to 5 cts. above 
16/4 medium . , 3. cts. white. 
16/2 . ° ’ . 13: to 134 cts. Combed yarns, 4 to 5 cts. above 
9/4 slack . . ‘ cts. carded. 

Woolen and merino yarns extremely 
dull. 
: P ‘ Worsted is in good demand. Spin- 
, ) . 

quality) : 7 Hy to > = ners are still busy, although not as 

_ ° : : ° 1: to 134 cts. much pushed as 60 days ago. They 
12s. . - 134 to 144 cts. have gotten a slight advance and ex- 
l4s. y , . 14 tol5 cts. pect a further advance when all the 
a i : . 15 to16 cts. cheap stock is out of the market. 


SOUTHERN CONES. 
6s to 8s (according to 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR se KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. . mee & vo. 47 LEONARD 5sT., NEW YORK. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, *° %8iiiueisitin pa. 


WEBSTER DYEWORKS, | NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Printers «24 Embossers 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals | ot Sentile Meletes. 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Address, P, 0, Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 447-449 West 14th St., New York. 


THE SECRET of our popularity is no FAST FANCY COLORS 

—— re our customers. 

A nee has taught . 

on on 2 ive hem bettee werk an better service than We make a specialty of dyeing Mlede and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also all 


we BROPHY’ - SONS, other fancy shades. Colers absoluteiy 


Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, fast. For particulars address 
Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 913 W, Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORK. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS of 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


INDUSTRIAL DYEING AND FINISHING WORKS, 


Dyers and Finishers of WOVEN AND KNITTED FABRICS, 


And Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns and Warps. 
Consolidation of John G. Campbell & Co. and World Dyeing Works. 
3829-3845 Frankford Avenue, - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
City Office: 240 CHESTNUT ornusr. Telephone F’d 50. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~~Dyers and Finishers,~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH c& FOSTER CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome &t. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
. Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed | Goods. 


NAPPING A SPHCIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCEHEET, FR. I. 














Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9° ovens'or” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORGHL & (0. 7°stmve*SGrax. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S$. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOOD HBAXATRACTS. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. hide ipl 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8ST. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1884. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 


Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & (0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (C0. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILIAINE Ors AND SAILTS. 
LATES rT SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyibiue, 544 pat td. ) For Cotton Thio Versuvine ee One dip for 
abs — te tely. Brown, BB. nd mixe ok oeote , 
an * i fas a ec — on 








a Ye llew, R. 


Cr assint jiole Su alight. “ Orange, G. he fe 


Seem azine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Biue for Weol. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat’d, wWeo'sna i ns gat 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS Far’. 


WITHOUT COST 


; Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleach! 





EROXIDE 


by writing for free copy_of, pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Peroxide Wo 


Niagara "Palle. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
50-52 Nerth Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
263-265 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
3124 Michigan Street, Chicargo, §ll, 
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VIDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


— SOLD BY — 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 











Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-137 Front Street, - New Work. 





Oo. S. JANNEY & Coq., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Hixtracts andi Chemicals. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 





DYESTUFFS 








American —-. 
Aniline Colors 


’ Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 


New York, Established (865. Philadelphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


4MAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods., 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUIACHES. 








462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manu'acturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


Yur well-known specialties can only be furnished by us or through our authorized agent, 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 135 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS, 
174 & 176 Purchase St.. - - BOSTON, 


187 Kinzie St., East, Chicago. West Fulton St., Gloversville, N. Y, 
Works, W. First, D aND CYPHER STs., SouTH BosTon. 


The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS, 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 





INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE, 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“emer LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “3... 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °C‘Uniteo states np oanapa. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, New York, 


Manufacturers ot Acid Mage nta. (Patented.) 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
fellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archil}, epee. Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, 


Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl St., PAIL A. 61 N. Front St. 


BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE $2"d%s".s077™ 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 











OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Faust Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
full particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extr+cts, Nubia One-Dip Fast 


Black for nahn Lion amm mia Wool Scourer, &c. A gt. for 
Stutz & Co., London; w. F. Siutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Sounieus St., Boston, Mass. 








Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indige, 


Dressings and Finishings, 
Soda, Cutch & 


Bisulphite of / Chrome, F Gambier Extracts, 
Indigo Substitute, 


Kron. 
Steam Black, 
Acetate of Chrome, 
Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 


Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Toe BoursE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADEDPHIA, , Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, © tiexz== 








FANS AND DYESTUFFS 


THE “DAVIDSON VENTILATING FAN WHEEL 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 


Durably Constructed. 


























Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you it is the mostdurable, 
we willsend you a fan on 30 days’ trial at our 
fdiexpense. We never had a fan returned after trial. 
Used extensively for ventilating, drying, remov- 
} ing gases, steam, etc. Special attention given to dye 
Ha) houses, spinning rooms and dryers. Plans, catalogues 
| and estimates furnished free. 


Cheap. Strome. Eiftiiciemt. 





- WRITE ORCALLON... 


Massachusetts Fan Company, 


ROOM 641, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS :———— 


From 1 to 6 % te Olemster. 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. I. 


N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO.teier: nas 


"Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool ; One -Dip Balbriggan and other Underweee shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. , lutely Fast and give a silk finish 


T. C. ASHLEY & CO. | (ALICO PRINTERS! “RENTON 


Importers and Manufacturers of & SONS’ 


DYE STUFFS AND cHEmicats,| UAPPINGS and BLANKETS. 
145 Milk Street, CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile trade sup- 
Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSEee. Ben, Sole agents for United States. 22 De 
Telephone 1580. 


t., New York. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. r 
~ ying, Sulphur House 
. FRONT /, ‘ Dye Sticks, = nd Stirring Poles. In 


| Natural Round, Square 
PHILADELPHIA urned Shapes. Especially manufactured o 
PA. 


Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 
ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 
Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by 
and all information from 


BE. M. HABDRHRICEH, 
314 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 


Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


You want the best, We bulid them. 














nanuracture® DYER'S CLOGS 
RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 


WOOL EXTRACTS, 


And Fine All Woo! Shoddies. 





NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. A. HOPKINS & CO., 
And 180 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. BRIDGETON, - . R. XK. 





—. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. 





M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


dy | F NDR Providence, R. I. 
5 Manufacturers ot 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


BleachingDyeing Machinery 


Printing Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
geing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Freed, C.n Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


Sole Manufacturers of NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP. Send for Catalegue. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platts Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 
BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates snests 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


. “Ty ~>. (SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 
OUR GUARANTEE: ) PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 











Revere Copper Ge." OLIVER STREET, 





FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


106 Church St. Philadelphia. 





CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 





SAVOGRAN wi iii tons: sain 








VATS, SHODDY, ETC 





THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


me pOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boilin = 
etc. BESERVOLIR TANK 
capacity or shape, for factories, dwellin 8 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for ings 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


(ae, A. J. CORCORAN’S 
| Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


un 3947 pouiies No. ti John St., New York City. 
The Cypress Lumber Co. | * Raat fas, seen ne 
a, Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom ee my Garnetting a 
alt 


CYPRESS **Frcrory. | RIVERDALE, WORTHBRIDGE, - MASS, 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 




















AMES EB}. DALY ) STABLISHED 1869. 
* Manufacturer of JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Ltd. 


WOOL EXTRACTS am SHODDIES, | atx cnapes anv cotors oF 
FE n= anger SE | Wool Shoddies ax Worsted Waste, 


, : tait L Diste CHESTER, PA. 
8 a Specia on stance 
ancy Color Polephewe. 8B Capacity One Million pounds per year. 


empovment pureau, —«-PUNSULT._IT! 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


;- eee 1) ee ees Ye 


7. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 





MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


; 
¢ 
f 
: 


Window 2nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. _ 





TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Tstephones. 


SSS ee eee eee ee eee eee 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








: 


AMES) HONTER | MACHINE, 
POR | =: 


! Mag OS NT 
4 Oa at ft Cone / \ 
ApaAMs.. MAS>-i, 


i j 
NORTH} 
i a 


Pf 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
Ne dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954, 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are CautiOned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 








SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, - Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Oaice and Works at Webster square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Fulling Mills, Cloth »° Hosiery Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Sele Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
abor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
nd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
jend for circular. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 














Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, and 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
{Patented Aug. 2, 1897.] 
The clo ee. re ¢ 4 eet goods that will stand a strain of 20 lbs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to that 


»st, are likely to be classed Th is machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HER U LES 


Is light (16 lbs. ), small (96x 5 in.), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can pe rate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 
Ss. McKNIGHT, 77l Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
by msuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 


_ 7 | ~| Engian:t manufac urers a tera thorough trial. 
= / ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 














Parknurst BURR PICKERS 





FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON, 
ares 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 
Ana Picker F"ceds. 


Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, N. J. 








WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 





For (easing ee be ne Ria wy AW any 
’ now in use anufactur y the man- 
WOONSOCKET, ” R.I. ' Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
circular. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


——© 


| 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Parts. 
Semi or 


Presses and 
Boards. 


Plain, 





Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 
© 


34 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 





KNITTING MACHINES 


Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 





CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office anci Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





LEWw is JON EES, CRANE MEG. CO. 
60%; and Media Sts, Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N.H. 


GAS ENGINES county“ ) EFFICIENT | Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY 4 DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


Cloth and Stockinet. 


KNITTING MACHINERY } LOW LIN PRICE, | 4 Srcotaty.cr Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 








H. BRINTON & Co,., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


—FOR 
UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 


213 and 215 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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ROBERT W. SCOTT. LOUIS N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa., U.S.A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. **2”2.{ui °° S*" 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, Wiss’ Sit or nowin 


Upright Quillers, Quili 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Cop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 

-- Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pepper MCanufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS. 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


j Automatie racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
) Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine (Co,, Manchester, W. #. 


Beason Kniting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
-N EW ’9O7 - 
34 AUTOMATIC 

















Knitting Machine. 





With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Birch St., and P. & R. R. W., So. Bethiehem, Pa. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
ere. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


/ts Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in hee) 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforecing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi. 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


<> 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


Ithas the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a far greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANELIN, N. EX. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address al] correspondence? to the main office at Franklin, N. H, 





EMBROIDERY MACHINE 159 


THIS IS THE MACHINE YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


THE CRAZE!!! THE CRAZE!! 





E. Cornely & Fils (Paris) 
Hosiery Embroidery 
Bonnaz Machine. 


This machine produces the CHAIN STITCH ornamentation on finished 
goods, either in STRAIGHT LINES or FANCY FIGURES; embroider- 
ing plaid or plain stockings and hose, which are now very much in fashion, 
and whose importation is prohibited by the tariff. Easily and quickly 


operated. 
To be seen in practical operation at the warerooms of the 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 


0. J. AHLSTROMI, 
529 Broadway and 95 Spring St., . NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—A 
Kohler Whip-Stitch Machine for all kin 
knit goods. 


Iso Sole American Agent for the new 
ds of woolen and 
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» “STANDARD B)! 





BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS — 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 


Looping Machinery. 
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Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


| More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST.,| Standard Machine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for eompletc 


For further particulars apply as above. Hosiery plants. 











EDGINGS, ETC 








ways IN the | 


FERIEDBERGER & CO’S 


Standard Edgings and Braids. 











Fall 1898 Line 
NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 


Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 





MILLS AT 


pe mae PHILADELPHIA. 
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B. Jenckes Man't'g Co.,| McMichael & Wildman 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAW TUCHET, RFR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


“ELECTRIC” 


aroun KNITING MACH 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


| Largest 





MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 

















Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Fall particu'ars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRisSTtTOW N. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 











4 AND % AUTOMATIC — 


ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 


respective classes. 


Paxton «& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 


Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines. Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 

Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Stafford & Holt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved seetfon Take-up. hest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Urilager Ring. 
’ Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 8365 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se an B Cam 
ncased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


Carefull 
Rings, 


STAFFORD & HOLT. : 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
Little Falls. N. Y. 





/- Wrst ereeneare 


cin) 


THE 


CRAWFORD SPREE 


Hollow Plate HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
C 


Steam 
Press 


For Enit or 
Woolen Goods 


I, Isworthinvestigating | 


J.J.Crawtord & Son 


Nashua, N. H. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled | Boss Knitting Machine 
Flat Knitting Machines Wonks, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 





Manufacture the New “Im.- 

roved 15-16 Automatic” and 

lain Seamless Knitting Ma- 

chines with or without Web- 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

Tooti ings, for 

fancy ribbed 

ge High 

peed. Needs 

no skilled ope. 

rators. The L5- 

For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicyck 1€ runs by sin- 

Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, gle belt. Auto- 

Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. matic Tension 

Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes device in leg, 

automatic, seivedge open), Theatrical and heel, ‘and. toe, 

Athletic Tights. our section full automatic making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) from 2 1-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 

automatic, cee: we — 

with automatic widening of the fabric. ‘ 
SPECKALTY. Regular plain hand swea- Send;for prices and particulars. 

ter machine, 5 ncomes to nee, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop. 

lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, | Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 

tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 

color striping attachment, only $98.00 

net cash. wn mM. Youn cGe, 


Manufacturer of 


A © MN UE L L E R . Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings = 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N. y Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty on and 


Wrapper Braids. 
Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 3638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philade!phia. 





U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Roomj374 Hourse Bidg.. Phila.. Pa. 49° Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. ¥. 


LACINGS For Overshirts | H, R. STOOPS & CO., 
and Underwear, 66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia,’ Pa. 
Both Tiyped and Tasseled, and KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
For Samples and other information, address Parts for Willeox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, 1.1. | Ms, Beltings and General Will Supplies. 
ORION TREAT;,| jouHNn S. PALMER, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE aeons haus 
RIB NEEDLES. PAPER BOXES ‘5 Mave" 


Textile Goods. 
(Patented ~ 6. 1890.) Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 
Manchester Gree 


All work "guaranteed. 35 Wistar St. Germantown, Pa, 
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William R. Dillmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


John C. Egly, See. & Treas. 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM WNEEDLE for Seamiess 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 


wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOZES, N. YT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma. 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
as@ Write for Catalogue. 





Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 
120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agente for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con.- 
cealed stitch for hosiery and welting. 


WM. COREY CoO., 
Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

















Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of alli _ 


J 





STEPHEN A. ASHMAN & SON, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


for Knitting Machinery, 


3 Fetter Lane, PHILADEUPHIA. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


Knitting Machinery. 


Repairing in all its. branches. Cylinders 
and Dials of every description mace to order. 


N, E. Cor. American and York Sts., Philadelphia. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 
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CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
* COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N.1 * 


‘SoUTqOeW JN) 


Je} UONIIG BALJ pve NOY | 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyeing Boards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Si ts Fee 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, oubstantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 











Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 





F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 


BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK 











Sie ISlo-21 TAYLOR ST. 
mal atele). KENSINGTON Puta 
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FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Cotton 
and 


Braids \«,Tapes ~, Yarns ™, 











Use the Genuine Patented 


BOTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


, Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty, =is 
Tho Deak Hive Teme 229-231 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


n_all_ Nombers. 


WEIMAR BROS., “»svracturens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., FPhiladeliphia. 








|= 35 LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
35 KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., ..+ Manufacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


('T.aAcHe HMvpciIinces 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musgrove’s Quarter Saver 


Is proving to be all that is claimed for it, viz.: That it will absolutely prevent 
** quarters” and holes in the cloth caused by yarn breaking or running off the 
bobbins. It is simplicity itself. Works perfectly on machines running 70 turns a 
minute. A trial set will be put on anywhere free of charge. Recent orders 
after trial have been given by Chas. Cooper, Bennington, Vt.; Empire Mill, 
Cohoes ; Tiffany Bros., Bennington; Halcyon Mills, Cohoes; Plainville Mfg. Co., 
(over 200). 





Musgrove’s Automatic 


Brushing Attachment. 


Can be applied to any machine 
Requires neither belt, pulley nor 
ro Instantly adjn<ted to brush 
ight or heavy. Requires no atten- 
tion. Knock- off no stock i» the form 
oflint. Brushes inside and outside 
with one operation. Does not inter- 
fere in any Way with the setting up 
or oreration of machine. This brush. 
er gives a *+plendid ‘‘feel” to the 
goods, imparting the “ woolly lefty” 
feeling so desirable, and, without in- 
juring thefabric. 80 inthe Rc ot Mill, 
Cohoes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
CHARLES M. MUSCROVE, 


PLAINVILLE, - oa “ ” CONN, 
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R WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every. 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Address, .O. Box 1244. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE 60., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coal-; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





Telephone, 443. 
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| ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 
ant pengaee a gpusecen for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858. 

“Mutual” Rubber 
, ™ Lined Cotton Hose 
Hose, Belting, ‘ WY ‘”~ and “Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, c ; $4$3433 ' %4 lined Linen Hose, 
Mats, Mattings, ‘ah STS ETS “approved by the 
Tubing, Gaskets. § eberene era seeeseneeterees Factory Mutual Fire 
Cotton and Linen we 5333 : ; eg insurance Compan- 

Hose of all grades. ies. 
Couplings, Under- 
writes Play Pipes, 

etc. 


~a 


N. J. CAR SPRINC & RUBBER CO.. Jersey City, N. uv. 





Of Superiority 


over any other Steam Trap on 
the market. Here’stwo: 1. A 
carefully balanced and absolutely 
frictionless valve that can, with 


its seat, be removed without aad 


breaking a joint, starting a gasket, or taking out a bolt. 2. Each trap will operate 
perfectly on pressure varying from one to two Hundred pounds. 


The Curtis Improved 
Balanced Steam Trap 


ds the standard Trap and {fs ‘highly endorsed by the largest users of steam,—Breweries, Sugar 
Houses, etc, Our descriptive booklet tells why and also describes the new improvements that 
place this trap far beyond the reach of competition. Will you send for one ? 


Manufactured by the D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 
29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 
New York: 109 Liberty Street. Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 
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P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS... 


——.S Va Worcester, Mass. 
pormceascny saan ee} 


—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


— specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 

nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 

Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 

be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
i latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


>THE D. £.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


of 
—o7~ % 19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean. 
& RENTSCHLER CO No cutting or danger of fire 
"5 pen yee = os for 
EXamilton, Ohio. Se 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Cou: ae 


LEATHER CoO., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING 
ES NORWICH, CONN, (mm 


Hamilton-Corliss | THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


ENCINE. BELTING, 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
s Aprons for Wersted Machinery, Rol- 
ag ~ Fo a fev Cevers and Lace Leather. 
New York Office. 39 ar ortlan ; 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St, 221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. 


STEVENSON BRO. & co.,, [ALEXANDER BROS. 


OLTLS, BEST QAK BELTING. 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 
182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. ELPHIA. 


Cable Address, “ CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 














Builders of the 























STEAM AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS) An Extra 
FOR ALL SYSTEMS, Engineer 


FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 








not needed to look after the ‘‘Heintz” 
Steam Trap.- It’s automatic, sensi- 
tive, lasts for years. Operates by 
expansion of sealed tube, which 
closes the valve as live steam enters 
the trap—212°: valve open at 211°. 
Smallest size discharges a gallon of 
inute. 

CONNECTION | = Water. a m 

Guaranteed to give best results 
and save coal and steam. Our Book- 
WITH THE let ‘‘ D” interesting to users. Agk 


for it. 
NO LAMP 





SUPERIORS. - TRUST. 


SATISFACTION : GUARANTEED. 
Send for Catalog and new prices. 


William S. Haines Company, 


Beacon Lamp Company, | sso rue, Patna 


“The Heintz—the best —tho’ it has imitators.” 


21 COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY THE WHITMAN CO., w. ¥. 10 
! 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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I Mean Fhnine 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Grease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





TEXTILE WORLD 














TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV IVS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENEIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
sve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY: 























INSNRANCE, PULLEYS, ETC 173 


Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from 3 inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct m+chanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected |umber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


7 W DEVOE & C T RAYNOLDS CO Send for our new Ilustrated 
. . . s y Catalogue of 264 Pages. 
Fulton and Wililams Sts., New York. 


Manufacturers BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL FINISHES AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 


Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc. | Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, etc, 


PAINT FACTORIES: 98 to 112 Horatio 8t., and 99 to 111 Jame St., New York. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 to 219 New Jersey R.R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA ORGANIZED, 1866. 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 























FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. Thorough Inspections 


. AND 
Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and:Finishing. INSURANCE against toss o: 
ng, Spinning, Dyeing, g 8 Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
- Injury to Persons caused by 
Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 


acerdimannteeetee STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
E. W. FRANCE, Director, "Gi. &. Haase iikdeiianin 


.¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 























TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our 1897 issue was more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name ot the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel. 
ling man, this directory isdnvaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


1T ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 
ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 
INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


This directory is supplemented weekly by the reports in the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEws, 
and monthly by the TEXTILE WORLD. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 





SHEARING MACHINE 








DOUBLE SHEAR WITH LIST SAVING 


RUBBER RESTS 


Also built with List Saving Steel Rests 
and Plain Steel Rests. —— 


SEND FOR NEW 10 PACE CATALOCUE OF 
DOUBLE SHEARS. FREE TO ALL. 





Doubles the output of each shear tender. 
Soon saves its own cost, 
Takes about same floor space. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





BLEACHING 
DYEING 





DRYING 
FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYING CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





| FITCHBURG. RAILROAD. 
James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 

\ 

Information given on all subjects re- 


ating to the manufacture and finishing 


Fae 
pr panirdrscnr: eres io Hoosac Tunnel Route 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- nae Shoes ae Sareea 


chinery used in the knitting and allied BOSTON 4*°_ 
trades NIAGARA FALLS, 
_ ——_—__—_—- 5% CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, 
Editor and Sole Proprietor of the CINCINNATI, 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR And all Pointe West. 


wxo uovrmy nscon. | LAKE Champlain Route 


Between 
The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. MON’ BOSTON 


OTTAWA, 
Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. QUEBEC, ts 
Send for sample copy. And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
ADDRESS: through trains. 
For Time-tables, 8 ao in em ge ay ok hed 
information of any call on any Ticket 
it Millstone Lane, Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


LEICESTER, England. BosTow, Mass, 








B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


‘2B. if Sturtevant co 


Oliver Street, Boston, Ma 5 Queen Victoria Street, London, on Eng. 
ron srty Street, New Y« ny N. We 21 We st Nile Street, a ee 
135 North Third Street, " Phila ae sIphia, P¢ 87 Zimmerstra , Be lin, , Germany 
16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kun ie ots storg ck he sin eden. 








a « . 
189 F t St., N York. 
Braneh Offices . “EK. OEHLER'S 4 AN I Li N E SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front st., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUD EXTRACTS, 


¥ 





RID G LOWELL 
RII Textile Schoo! 


OUR CATALOGUE New Machinery in 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF Every Branch of 


BRIDGES Designed and 


Bui us } } 

BUILDINGS fs". | Textile Manufacturing. 
ANDROOFS woe" | 

THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE Co. | 

Ga Qe_EAST BERLIN. CONN. — DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. -_— 
f — SAV ES Send for Catalogue to 


TIME, BELTS 


“Sic = > MONEY. C. P. BROOKS, Director, 


Greatest Strength 
) 


en " as t 
READY TO APPLY = FINISHED JOINT §=with Least Metal. 





53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
YIINIAdS FHL 


44110 100M JILVWOLNY 




















SAHAVS 


Send for Circulars and Free Sample LOWELL, MASS, 


THE BRISTOL CO., - WATERBURY. CONN 








ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF. 


K&é&™ MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM:PIPE and BOILER. COVERINGS. 
The Great Coal Saver. 


8. C. Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. Keasbey, The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
451 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. Ambler, Pa. 


This Sample Guser] A Klipsteinc. 
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GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 


“SALSVM pue 
"S$ "09D NouaYvI “110 





facturer for 
his own use, 
and finding D ff & Ch . | 
it better t 
than any yes u S emica S$ 
thing he 
could bny ' ‘ 
pce Rast Allgarine Colors 
pose, he 
offers it to 
otber manu 
factureis at For Wool a Specialty. 
: a reason 
able price. Send for circular to 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


283-865 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
A. EX- GUEASON, 50-52 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ROCK BOTTO™N ° ASA 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O. 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 
And other Chemicals. 
JOHN W. FERCUSON yori prictun Nat banks Peterons 8 


Mill Building a Specialty, threca'Co."Newark, N-3:; Barbour Flax Spinning Cor, Paterson, Nie und others, 





“34 C3818 Bo 
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They are the 
Standard of Excellence. 











BRAMWELL FEEDS and over 
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9.000 
POOL er 
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